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GLIMPSES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

London,  August  1, 1885. 

Although  the  weather  is  remarkably  cool 
here,  yet  last  Sabbath  was  exceptionally  warm. 

I  was  wearing  an  overcoat  here  on  the  18th  of 
July,  while  you  in  New  York  were  roasting  un¬ 
der  a  thermometer  at  98“ !  But  on  last  Sunday 
morning,  as  I  looked  out  from  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
pulpit  over  the  five  or  six  thousand  auditors, 
they  were  moving  their  fans  very  briskly.  But 
how  they  did  sing!  When  one  of  the  deacons 
gave  out  “All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name,” 
and  the  precentor  gave  the  pitch  (with  an  old- 
fashioned  tuning-fork),  the  mighty  multitude 
joined  in  the  tune  of  “  Milas  Lane  ”  as  with 
the  sound  of  many  waters.  Two  other  hymns 
were  sung,  a  selection  of  Scripture  read,  a  dea¬ 
con  occupied  a  minute  with  a  few  approifriate 
notices  — without  making  a  bulletin- board  of 
the  pulpit— and  then  with  a  brief  prayer  the 
sermon  began.  I  eould  not  refrain  from  thank¬ 
ing  God  for  His  rich  gift  to  the  world  in  their 
beloved  pastor,  and  I  told  the  people  that  we 
had  all  joined  in  their  joys  when  they  celebra¬ 
ted  his  Jubilee  of  fifty  years ;  I  thanked  them 
also  in  common  with  our  British  kinsfolk  for 
their  profound  sympathy  with  us  in  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  General  Grant.  About  tlie  sermon  the 
less  that  I  say  the  better ;  it  seemed  like  bring¬ 
ing  coals  to  Newcastle  to  bring  simi)le  Gospel 
truth  to  that  pulpit,  but  such  as  I  gave  them 
the  audience  received  kindly.  Among  tho.se 
who  stopi>ed  to  shake  hands  after  the  service 
was  my  old  friend  Mr.  Loudin  of  the  Fisk 
Jubilee-singers,  and  one  or  two  of  his  colored 
troupe. 

While  I  was  at  the  Metroiwlitan  Tabernacle, 
Mr.  Newman  Hall  was  preaching  to  his  own 
peoi>le  in  Christ  Church  with  many  Americans 
in  his  congregation.  Our  popular  Ambassador, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Phelps,  was  there,  and  stopped 
to  thank  Brother  Hall  for  his  elo<juent  eulogy 
upon  our  departed  hero ;  it  was  published  in 
several  of  the  daily  papers  next  morning. 
Christ  Church  has  lost  many  of  its  strong  sup¬ 
porters  by  their  removal  to  the  newer  portions 
of  vast  London ;  yet  its  audiences  and  its  grand 
mission-work  among  tlie  poor  remain  undimin¬ 
ished.  The  music  is  admirable;  one  of  the 
hymns  sung  was  of  Bro.  Hall’s  own  comi)Osi- 
tion.  After  ray  discourse  was  over,  lie  sallied 
out  into  the  street  in  front  of  the  church  and 
preached  with  great  earnestness  to  a  crowd  of 
several  hundred  persons  on  the  imvement. 
Street-preaching  is  very  general  in  London  ;  as 
we  rode  home,  w'e  passed  several  groups  gath¬ 
ered  for  that  purpose,  but  we  also  passed  a 
most  frightful  array  of  gin-palaces  lighted  and 
thronged  by  the  devotees  of  the  bottle.  The 
advance  made  by  the  Tempei'ance  movement 
is  very  steady,  but  it  is  very  slow ;  it  is  greater 
among  the  middle  and  the  higher  classes  than 
among  the  rabble.  The  Salvation  Army  are 
all  teetotallers.  If  they  w'ould  discard  their 
gratuitous  irreverence,  and  stop  their  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  regular  churches,  they  would 
avoid  two  of  their  mischievous  blunders.  Gen. 
Booth  also  has  a  very  bad  way  of  deiireciating 
the  Christian  sacraments.  His  Army  is  un¬ 
questionably  doing  a  good  work  in  certain 
quarters ;  it  might  be  and  ought  to  be  a  much 
^tter  one. 

This  attractive  region  of  London  in  which 
Bro.  Hall  resides— on  Hampstead  Hill  and  near 
Highgate — is  crammed  with  iiistorical  and  lit¬ 
erary  memories.  Over  in  yonder  grounds,  un¬ 
der  the  old  oaks,  Addison  and  Steele  used  to 
hold  the  junketings  of  their  “  Kit-Cat  Club.” 
Hard  by  is  a  brick  mansion  witli  a  bay  window 
uj)  near  the  roof ;  in  that  little  iierch  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham  si>ent  the  weary  weeks  of  his 
temporary  mental  derangement.  A  little  far¬ 
ther  on  is  the  small  “  Spaniard  ”  inn,  where 
Dr.  Johnson  drank  many  a  mug  of  ale.  Then 
we  come  to  the  mansions  of  Erskine,  the  re¬ 
nowned  lawyer,  and  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  re¬ 
nowned  judge. 

Last  Monday  morning  we  rambled  past  all 
these  interesting  spots,  and  continuing  our 
course  into  Highgate,  we  came  to  the  garden 
in  which  the  Puritan  ixiet  Andrew  Marvel  wrote 
his  delicate  verses,  and  had  many  a  talk  with 
an  old  blind  friend  named  ./b/m  Afi/to/i.  By  a 
curious  juxtaposition  the  very  next  house  is 
“  Lauderdale  House,”  where  Charles  II.  often 
visited  his  fascinating  mistress,  poor  Nell 
Gwynne.  Across  tlie  street— built  of  solid  oak 
— is  “Cromwell  House,”  reared  by  “Old  Noll” 
for  his  son-in-law  Ireton.  The  very  stones  in 
that  street,  if  they  could  siieak,  would  tell 
strange  stories  about  the  Merry  Monarch,  the 
cast-iron  Puritan  hero,  and  the  gentle  jxiet  of 
“  Paradise,”  led  along  by  the  hand  to  his  friend 
Marvel’s  door.  We  continued  our  ramble  in 
Highgate— past  the  house  in  which  Coleridge 
lived  and  died— until  we  came  to  “  Highgate 
Cemetery.”  London  can  boast  of  no  burial- 
places  that  are  comparable  with  Woodlawn 
and  Greenwood ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive.  It  lies  ujion  a  side  hill.  Entering 
the  gateway— guarded  by  a  man  in  the  ever¬ 
lasting  gilt-band  and  buttons— we  found  the 
tombs  huddled  very  closely  together.  One  of 
the  first  we  came  to  bears  the  fragrant  name 
of  “James  Hamilton,  D.D.,the Beloved  Pastor 
of  Regent  Square  Presbyterian  Church.”  In 
that  grave  lies  the  finest  i>oetic  genius  that  has 
graced  the  London  pulpit  during  the  present 
generation.  It  startled  us  to  discover,  a  few 
rods  off,  the  tomb  of  Tom  Sayers  the  pugilist, 
with  the  effigy  of  a  huge  stone  bull-dog  lying 
beside  it!  Whose  tablet  is  that  one  set  in  yon¬ 
der  wall  under  the  trees  ?  We  drew  near  and 
read  on  it  the  name  of  Michael  Faraday. 
He  was  a  Sandemanian  in  his  theology ;  as  de¬ 
vout  in  his  faith  as  he  was  brilliant  in  his  sci¬ 
entific  discoveries.  We  walked  on,  under  the 
hot  sun,  towards  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  came 
ui>on  a  dark  granite  obelisk  about  seven  feet 
high,  standing  amid  a  small  bed  of  purple 
flowers.  It  bore  this  inscription— “  Here  lies 
the  body  of  ‘George  Eliot  ’  (Mary  Ann  Cross). 
Born  Nov.  22, 1819— Died  Dec.  22,  1882.”  If  the 
piety  of  James  Hamilton  could  be  combined 
with  the  rare  genkis  that  wrote  Adam  Bede 
and  Middlemarch,  a  splendid  ideal  would  be 
realized. 

In  Highgate  is  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
richest  lady  in  England,  and  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  in  Christian  activity  and  benevolence.  I 
had  met  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  last 
Wednesday  at  a  garden  party,  where  several 
of  the  nobility  were  gathered,  and  she  had 
honored  me  with  a  kind  invitation  to  call  upon 
her.  “  Holly  Lodge,”  the  fine  old  residence 
of  her  father.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  i>ark  of  nearly  one  hundred  acres;  and 
I  need  not  say  what  an  English  park  is— espe 
dally  if  millions  of  money  lie  behind  it— with 
all  that  old  oaks  and  a  moist  climate  and  skil¬ 
ful  landscai>e-gardening  can  do  to  render  it  a 
paradise.  We  did  not  find  the  Baroness  at 
home.  But  we  were  invited  to  stroll  among 
the  flower-beds,  fiaqiing  with  the  brightest 
hues,  and  over  the  velvet  greensward,  and 


through  the  graiieries  and  the  long  avenues  of 
shrubbery,  and  under-  the  arbors  loaded  with 
trailing  vines.  Presently  we  came  upon  the 
husband  of  the  Baroness,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
dett-Coutts,  who  was  conning  a  speech  for  his 
next  public  meeting  as  a  candidate  for  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  is  much  younger  than  his  celebrated 
wife ;  but  I  am  not  surprised  that  his  bright 
wit  and  genial  manners  and  warm  heart  won 
the  hand  of  the  lady  who  dqring  a  long  life  had 
been  mail-proof  against  many  suitors.  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts  is  a  zealous  Conservative,  and 
is  a  candidate  for  Westminster  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  election.  We  had  an  animated  talk  on 
English  politics,  and  he  admitted  that  the 
coming  contest  will  be  a  close  one.  He  kindly 
showed  us  through  the  stables  (in  which  were 
some  cattle  of  rare  and  costly  breeds)  and  #ver 
the  park,  and  through  the  beautiful  Summer 
pavilion,  and  then  we  enjoyed  a  cup  of  tea  on 
the  lawn.  I  have  seldom  met  a  finer  specimen 
of  the  genial  cultured  English  gentleman  than 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts;  his  political  views,  ex¬ 
pressed  with  much  freedom  and  acumen,  are 
leagues  in  advance  of  old  traditional  Toryism. 
As  the  Baroness  was  absent  yesterday,  she 
sent  for  us  to  visit  her  this  evening  in  her  ele- 
ant  home ;  but  it  is  my  last  evening  in  Lon¬ 
don  (except  to-morrow%  the  Sabbath),  and  I 
had  to  decline  the  ideasiire  of  seeing  more  of  a 
lady  who  combines  vast  wealth  and  lofty  sta¬ 
tion  with  the  most  untiring  labors  of  charity. 

This  morning  I  made  a  brief  call  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  is  suffering  from  such  a  severe 
affection  of  the  throat  that  his  physicians  for¬ 
bid  him  to  open  his  lips;  but  his  few  genial 
hearty  words  were  uttered  with  much  hoarse¬ 
ness  and  difficulty.  Let  all  good  Liberals  pray 
for  the  recovery  of  that  throat,  for  on  it  depend 
the  i.ssues  of  the  coming  contest,  and  i>erhaps 
the  political  future  of  Britain.  The  glorious 
old  man  was  dressed  in  his  usual  suit  of  light 
gray',  and  begins  to  show  the  encroachments 
of  age.  With  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  great  powers  of 
statesmanship,  Gladstone  unites  the  elofiuence 
of  Pitt  and  the  Christian  character  of  Wilber- 
force. 

Gf  many  other  persons  and  places  seen  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  busy  fortnight,  I  will  write  here¬ 
after.  It  is  not  easy  to  leave  London,  or  my 
beloved  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall. 
They  have  invited  many  kind  friends  to  meet 
me  under  their  hosjiitable  roof.  Among  them 
are  Mr.  J.  Beaven  Braithwaite,  the  “  Primate  ” 
of  the  Orthodox  (Quakers ;  Dr.  Henry  Allon ;  Dr. 
John  Monro  Gibson;  our  American  brother, 
Rc'V.  Edward  Judson;  Hugh  Matheson,  the 
Presbyterian  banker  and  Christian  worker; 
and  our  Syrian  brother.  Dr.  Post  of  Beirut. 
Bles.sed  is  the  communion  with  such  spirits! 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  REVISERS  AND  THE 
ORKGXAL  TEXT. 

By  Bev.  J.  P.  McCurdy,  Ph.D. 

I  hoiie  I  may  be  permitted  as  one  of  the 
younger  generation  of  American  Hebraists  to 
express  dissent  from  the  attitude  assumed  to¬ 
ward  the  Revision  of  the  English  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  by  Prof.  Briggs,  in  his  long  article  in  the 
Presbyterian  Review  for  July,  and  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  The  Evangelist  of  June  25tb.  With 
a  great  deal  there  said  in  disfavor  of  the  New 
Version,  most  Hebrew  scholars,  and  doubtless 
even  some  of  the  Revisers  themselves,  will  at 
once  agree.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to  supiiose 
that  I  am  alone  in  revolting  against  such  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  new  work,  and 
the  spirit  of  hostility  manifested  towards  it 
throughout  the  articles  referred  to.  Of  course. 
Prof.  Briggs  exiiresses  his  own  individual  opin¬ 
ion,  but  at  the  same  time  he  speaks  constantly 
as  though  he  were  the  representative  of  a 
powerful  and  growing  class  of  Hebrew  stu¬ 
dents,  having  already  an  intellectual  prepon¬ 
derance,  if  not  the  numerical  majority.  More¬ 
over,  from  the  professional  and  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  the  critic,  his  diota  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  any  Biblical  work,  must 
necessarily  carry  great  weight.  But  precisely 
here  arises  the  danger.  Exact  Hebrew  scholars 
are  rare  in  English-speaking  countries,  and 
men  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  study 
are  apt  “to  be  looked  on  as  authorities,  and 
their  published  opinions  of  the  work  of  others, 
especially  when  unfavorable,  are  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  final  and  conclusive.  It  is  well 
then  that  those  who  cannot  judge  of  those 
questions  directly,  should  have  all  the  light 
possible  thrown  for  them  upon  important  sub¬ 
jects  of  si>ecial  discussion.  It  is  upon  these 
grounds  that  I  proiiose  to  set  in  a  clear  light 
the  most  essential  point  of  the  gravest  charge 
brought  by  Prof.  Briggs  against  the  Revisers. 

At  the  outset  I  must  assert  emphatically  my 
agreement  with  Dr.  Briggs  and  the  great  body 
of  Old  Testament  scholars,  in  their  theoretical 
position  as  to  the  necessity  of  restoring  as  far 
as  possible  the  true  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures.  This  necessity  cannot  be  too  often  or 
too  energetically  urged.  Let  us  from  all 
sources  —  Massoretic  authority,  manuscripts, 
citations  by  ancient  writers,  ancient  versions— 
get  and  establish  the  true  readings.  This  is 
essential  to  the  very  life  and  soul  of  true  Old 
Testament  criticism,  as  well  as  to  Hebrew 
lexicography  and  grammar.  If  this  be  not 
done,  the  life  of  the  Church  will  be  wounded 
and  crippled  just  as  surely  as  sound  Hebrew 
scholarship  will  be  thereby  imi>erilled.  And 
further,  I  agree  with  Prof.  Briggs  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Revisers  did  not  have  before  them 
as  good  a  Massoretic  text  as  they  might  have 
constructed.  Let  me  make  two  distinct  mat 
ters  plain,  for  I  very  much  fear  that  the  ordi 
nary  reader  has  been  much  confused  by  the 
wholesale,  and  I  must  add  indiscriminating, 
denunciation  of  the  Revisers  by  Dr.  Briggs 
The  critic  has  mixed  up  disapproval  of  their 
work  for  their  neglect  of  a  true  Massoretic 
text,  with  equally  unreserved  censure  for  their 
having  ignored  other  texts  or  versions.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  lay  readers 
has  observed  that  these  are  two  entirely  dis 
tinct  departments  of  study,  and  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Revisers  towards  them  are 
of  entirely  different  kinds  and  degrees.  Still 
less  would  they  be  led  to  infer  from  the  criti 
cisms  that  the  Revisers  in  either  case,  if  they 
were  to  have  done  what  Dr.  Briggs  insists  up¬ 
on  as  their  duty,  would  have  entered  uixin  a 
more  than  life-long  and  practically  impossible 
task. 

First,  as  to  the  failure  to  use  the  best  Masso¬ 
retic  text.  The  word  “  Massoretic  ”  used  in 
this  connection  is  apt  to  mislead.  The  Masso 
retes  did  not  settle  the  received  text  of  the  Old 
Testament.  That  was  done  by  the  Scribes  as 
early  at  least  as  the  first  Christian  century 
when  it  seems  that  there  must  have  been  al¬ 
ready  but  one  recension  recognized  as  canoni 
cal,  authorized  by  the  Rabbins,  and  used  in 
the  synagogues.  This  presupposes  a  long  pe 
riod  of  competing  manuscript  authority,  and  a 
final  decision  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  behalf  of 
one  special  copy.  The  proof  of  this  is  mainly 
that  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 


tures  made  back  to  that  time,  show  an  unmis¬ 
takable  agreement  with  our  received  text, 
while  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  completed  before  that  time, 
represent  as  plainly  other  recensions.  The 
mutual  agreement,  moreover,  of  the  later  ver¬ 
sions,  holds  good  not  only  as  regards  the  con¬ 
sonants  of  the  received  texts,  but  in  the  main 
also  as  regards  the  vowels. 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  the  original  or 
merely  consonautal  form  of  the  Old  Testament 
script,  and  the  rowels  which  were  added  later 
to  represent  the  true  pronunciation,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  called  the  K'thibh,  or  what  is.  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  latter  the  Q’ri,  or  what  is  pro¬ 
nounced.  This  Q'ri,  or  system  of  vowels  and 
accents,  is  placed  not  in  the  body  of  the  words, 
which  are  written  only  with  the  consonants, 
but  above  or  below  them ;  in  the  Hebrew  man¬ 
uscripts,  as  these  have  come  to  us,  they  are 
regularly  found  together,  inasmuch  as  no  man¬ 
uscripts  of  a  date  previous  to  the  addition  of 
the  Q’ri  have  come  down  to  us.  These  vowels 
were  added  by  certain  scholars  in  the  schools 
of  Palestine  (especially  Tiberias)  and  of  Baby¬ 
lon  respectively.  These  are  conventionally 
cafled  the  “  Punctuators  ” ;  they  busied  them¬ 
selves,  mainly  in  the  seventh  century,  with  fix¬ 
ing  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  the  text, 
in  other  words,  with  giving  to  future  ages  the 
most  accurate  representation  possible  of  the 
way  the  Old  Testament  was  read  for  long  ages 
before,  as  preserved  by  an  unbroken  tradition. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  schools  of  Palestine 
and  Babylon  had  distinct  systems  of  punctua¬ 
tion,  but  the  difference  is  found  mainly  in  the 
methods  of  notation,  and  but  slightly  in  the 
pronunciation.  The  St.  Petersburg  Codex  of 
A.  D.  918,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Briggs  (which  con¬ 
tains,  however,  only  the  Prophets),  is  the  best 
example  of  the  Babylonian  system.  The  Mas- 
soretes,  properly  speaking,  were  those  Jewish 
scholars  working  before,  along  with,  and  after 
the  Punctuators,  whose  labors  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  so-called  Massora  or  “  tradi¬ 
tion,”  “  a  ma.ss  of  mnemonic  rules  and  lists  of 
words  designed  to  fix  the  true  text  in  difficult 
or  e.xceptional  cases.  The  “  Massora  ”  is,  then, 
not  the  traditional  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  a  critical,  learned  apparatus  intended  to 
preserve  the  latter  in  its  integrity  and  accura¬ 
cy.  However,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the 
Massoretes  resulted  in  iierpetuating,  though 
not  in  forming,  the  te.rtns  receptus,  we  have 
come  to  use,  w'ith  a  certain  degree  of  proprie¬ 
ty,  the  term  “  Massoretic  text  ”  for  this  single 
copy  which  has  alone  survived  out  of  the  man¬ 
uscripts  or  families  of  manuscript.s  which  were 
current  before  the  Christian  era.  And  for  the 
.sake  of  convenience  the  designation  has  been 
extended  so  as  to  aiiply  not  only  to  the  vowel 
and  accentual  readings  which  have  come  to  ua 
in  the  manuscripts,  but  also  to  the  bare  conso¬ 
nants  which  form  the  basis  of  those  completed 
readings,  but  which  are  often  capable  of  an¬ 
other  interpretation,  or  even  of  representing 
entirely  different  words,  wdien  read  with  other 
vowels  than  those  of  the  “tradition.” 


the  textus  receptus,  with  a  complete  critical  ap¬ 
paratus  containing  the  variant  readings  of  the 
leading  codices,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Masso¬ 
ra,  and  this  being  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
scholars  for  a  term  of  years,  there  w  ill  be  legit¬ 
imate  basis  for  the  construction  of  a  fair  text. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  this  will  or  can  be  properly 
done  in  the  near  future,  the  labor  is  so  enor¬ 
mous,  and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  upon  the 
leading  manuscripts  so  great.  Possibly  the 
middle  of  the  next  century  may  see  it  accom¬ 
plished,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  men  with  the 
requisite  training,  sagacity,  and  judgment  en¬ 
gage  in  the  undertaking.  That  this  in  general 
is  the  right  standpoint  to  occupy  towards  the 
systematic  correction  of  the  original  text,  is 
incontestable. 

Now  let  us  see  what  Dr.  Briggs,  who  has  so 
much  to  say  of  “sound  criticism”  and  “ad¬ 
vanced  scholarship,’’  would  have  the  Revisers 
do.  I  quote  from  The  Evangelist  :  “  We  have 
examined  a  number  of  passages  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Codex  (the  oldest  Hebrew  manu¬ 
script  now  accessible  to  scholars),  and  have 
been  surprised  to  find  no  evidence  of  its  use  by 
the  Revisers.  Some  of  its  readings  are  clearly 
better  than  the  common  text,  but  they  have 
not  been  regarded.”  But  in  what  sense  does  he 
use  the  term  “  better  ”  ?  If  he  means  that  the 
readings  referred  to  are  better  in  the  docu¬ 
mentary  sense— that  is,  that  they  have  a  better 
claim  than  those  of  tlie  received  text  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  original— then,  if  he  is  right,  the  Revis¬ 
ers  should  have  been  cognizant  of  the  fact  and 
have  made  the  correction.  But  just  here  is  the 
difficulty.  What  is  “  right  ”  in  this  case  ? 
Would  the  Revisers  have  judged  the  readings 
to  be  “  better  ”  in  this  sense  ?  If  so,  would 
they  have  got  the  majority  of  scholars  to  agree 
with  them  ?  They,  however,  might  in  any 
case  have  put  the  “better”  readings  in  the 
margin.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  Prof. 
Briggs  used  the  word  “  better  ”  in  this,  its  only 
legitimate  sense,  for  the  simple  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  that  he  has  not  had  the  time  since 
his  examination  of  the  Codex  for  this  special 
liurjiose,  to  go  into  the  question  in  all  its  mer¬ 
its,  and  still  less  has  he  had  the  time  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  majority  of  competent  text¬ 
ual  critics  throughout  the  world,  as  the  mod¬ 
esty  as  well  the  caution  of  genuine  scholarship 
would  prompt  one  to  do  before  arriving  at  a 
final  decisive  opinion  on  a  matter  w'hich  we 
have  seen  to  be  so  precarious.  On  the  w  hole 
it  seems  more  likely  that  the  term  “better” 
was  used  here  in  the  other  signification,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  readings  referred  to  gave  a  better 
sense;  but  this  is  an  entirely  illegitimate  prin¬ 
ciple,  since  if  it  w'ere  followed  in  such  matters 
it  wrould  abolish  manuscript  authority  alto¬ 
gether,  and  subject  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  to  the  caprices  or  prejudices  of  a  voting 
body,  or  the  still  more  arbitrary  judgment  of 
an  individual  critic. 

Other  ways  of  getting  at  the  true  original 
are  more  revolutionary— of  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  character  in  every  respect.  Leaving  man- 
j  uscript  authority  entirely  aside  in  certain  cases 


These  are  matters  well  known  to  Biblical » Where  the  reading  is  doubtful,  it  is  sometimes 


scholars,  and  they  have  even  been  trrJ! 
in  popular  w'orks ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  set 
them  forth  clearly  in  their  proper  order,  so 
that  the  public  may  see  exactly  what  the  trans¬ 
lators  had  to  deal  with  as  far  as  the  “  Masso¬ 
retic  text  ”  is  concerned.  It  is  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  whether  they  followed  that  text  in  all 
cases  as  a  final  authority,  they  were  bound,  in 
the  cases  where  they  did  follow  it,  to  get  it  in 
as  correct  a  form  as  possible.  But  this  means 
that  they  were  simply  to  follow  the  best  tradi¬ 
tional  readings,  as  these  were  given  in  manu¬ 
scripts  or  attested  by  the  Massora.  It  does 
not  mean  that  they  should  take  out  here  and 
there  from  any  of  the  manuscripts  a  reading 
which  makes  better  sense  than  the  King 
James  Version  affords,  but  that  they  should 
just  take  the  readings  which  are  best  attested 
on  manuscript  authority.  That  is  the  first 
most  elementary  principle  of  textual  criticism, 
as  it  is  understood  and  practised,  for  example, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  But  this  has  not  yet  been  done  for  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  by  any  one  man 
on  whose  work  the  learned  world  would  rely, 
much  less  by  any  body  of  competent  men.  So 
it  happens  that  there  is  no  iirinted  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  that  all  scholars  agree  in  using 
for  critical  purposes.  Well,  then,  asserts  Prof. 
Briggs,  they  should  have  corrected  the  Masso¬ 
retic  text  for  themselves.  But  on  what  princi¬ 
ple,  and  under  what  conditions  V  It  must  be 
remembered  what  the  problem  is :  to  get  the 
readings  best  attested  by  manuscript  authori¬ 
ty,  that  is,  not  simply  the  authority  of  the  most 
manuscripts,  but  the  preixinderating  authority 
of  the  best  manuscripts.  Now  this  is  an  im¬ 
mensely  difficult  task,  perhaps  one  that  will 
never  be  satisfactorily  accomplished,  however 
freely  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  current 
texts  need  emendation. 

Prof.  Briggs  does  not  seem  to  have  the  most 
remote  conception  of  the  responsibility  to 
which  he  would  hold  the  learned  body  whom 
he  presumes  to  castigate.  .At  least  one  would 
judge  so  from  the  extraordinary  statements  in 
which  he  indulges.  Every  one  who  has  even  a 
general  acquaintance  with  New  Testament 
textual  criticism,  knows  the  difficulty  and  the 
tediousness  of  the  process  of  restoration,  and 
the  slowness  with  which  solid  results  are  ar¬ 
rived  at ;  the  failure  of  agreement  on  many  es¬ 
sential  iioints  on  the  part  of  Influential  critics ; 
and  furthermore,  the  fact  that  to  only  a  very 
few  has  it  been  given  to  establish  solid  princi¬ 
ples  of  procedure,  the  great  majority  of  work¬ 
ers  in  this  department  being  merely  mechani¬ 
cal  compilers.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  text  the  difficulties  are  much  greater 
still,  because,  first,  the  manuscripts  vary 
among  one  another  mostly  on  slight  points  of 
difference,  and  a  decision  between  them  is 
necessarily  hard  to  arrive  at ;  second,  because 
it  is  very  hard  to  classify  most  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  according  to  age  and  genealogy,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  connect  them  directly  with 
any  ancient  authority,  as  the  oldest  of  them 
does  not  reach  back  to  within  a  century  even 
of  Massoretic  times;  third,  because  so  little 
comparatively  has  been  already  done,  most  of 
the  manuscripts  not  having  been  collated 
throughout. 

The  fact  is,  that  very  few  men  of  first-class 
ability  have  ever  engaged  in  this  business  or 
will  ever  do  so,  both  because  the  results  are 
too  uncertain,  and  because  when  readings  are 
established  as  Massoretic,  they  are  in  so  many 
cases  dubious  as  pre-Massoretic,  being  liable 
to  be  corrected,  or  at  least  called  in  doubt  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Ancient  Versions.  The 
work  of  Baer,  who  has  issued  at  long  intervals 
successive  portions  of  the  text  corrected  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  judgment,  stands  out  preemi¬ 
nent  among  revisions  of  the  original ;  but  it 
does  not  yet  cover  one  half  of  the  whole,  and 
some  important  manuscripts  have  been  brought 
to  light  since  its  commencement.  The  surest 
and  safest  way  of  proceeding  is  first  to  publish 


iPJndrpmdcnit  witiu'sses,  such  as 
tatlons  in  the  Talmud  or  in  Jewish  and  Chris- 
an  writers.  Ascending  further,  we  have  the 
readings  of  the  Versions  made  after  the  present 
text  was  established — that  is,  all  of  the  ancient 
Versions  except  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and 
the  Septuagint.  Concurring  testimony  from 
two  or  more  of  these  sources,  if  proved  to  be 
mutually  independent,  would  outweigh  any 
opposing  reading  of  the  traditional  text,  be¬ 
cause  they  go  so  much  further  back  than  the 
latter  in  its  extant  form.  Here  again,  however, 
there  are  in  many  of  the  disputed  cases  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  decision.  For  example,  the  Versions  often 
translate  so  freely,  especially  in  the  poetical 
and  prophetical  books,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  the  exact  reading  of  the  original  was. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  Versions,  notably  the 
Syriac,  have  often  been  swayed  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  the  paraphrastic 
character  of  the  Targurns,  or  “  Chaldee  ”  Ver¬ 
sions,  renders  them  too  often  untrustworthy 
for  this  purpose.  Here  again  is  a  wide  field  of 
immense  difficulty,  where,  if  the  harvest  may 
still  be  great,  the  successful  laborers  have  as 
yet  been  very  few.  For  proof,  compare  or  con¬ 
trast  with  one  another  the  textual  remarks  in 
the  various  critical  commentaries. 

There  is  still  a  chance  to  get  a  correction 
even  of  the  pre-Massoretic  text.  As  already 
remarked,  two  authorities  go  back  to  times  be¬ 
fore  the  Massoretic  text  was  fixed— the  Samar¬ 
itan  Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  written  in  Samaritan,  or  old  Hebrew, 
characters,  but  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It 
is  preserved  in  several  manuscripts,  none  of 
which  is  probably  earlier  than  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  not  held  to  b3  of  much  critical 
value,  as  it  has  been  evidently  much  falsified 
for  political  and  doctrinal  purposes.  There 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  getting  even  an  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  original,  w'hich  was  made 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  There  is  no  critical 
edition  based  on  a  collation  of  all  the  manu¬ 
scripts  (which  vary  greatly  among  one  anoth¬ 
er);  and  since  the  essay  of  Gesenius  on  the 
subject  (1815),  only  a  few  of  its  readings  are 
held  to  stand  upon  the  same  footing  of  proba 
billty  as  the  Massoretic  text.  Of  these,  some 
have  been  noted  by  the  Revisers  in  the  margin, 
though  they  have  not  always  cited  the  Samar¬ 
itan  by  name  (see  Genesis  iv.  8,  xxii.  13).  Its 
agreement  with  the  Septuagint  on  some  impor¬ 
tant  points,  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  for 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  future. 

Far  more  important  than  all  other  sources 
combined  for  the  restitution  of  the  original 
text,  is  the  Septuagint  itself.  It  is  the  single 
great  witness  to  a  pre-Massoretic  text.  It  was 
probably  completed  a  century  and  a  half  B.  C., 
and  is  manifestly  made  from  a  recension  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  received  text.  This  does  not 
Imply  that  it  represents  a  purer  original ;  for 
the  basis  of  the  received  text  may  have  been 
much  nearer  the  archetype.  That  will  per¬ 
haps  always  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  Prac 
tically  its  main  use  for  the  present  is  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  Massoretic  text.  Much  of  it,  as 
has  often  been  observed,  can  be  readily  re¬ 
translated  into  Hebrew,  so  slavish  is  the  usual 
rendering;  and  this  is  its  great  use,  for  we  gain 
thereby  its  Hebrew  original.  Great  use  has 
been  made  of  it  in  all  critical  commentaries, 
and  attempts  have  even  been  made  mainly  by 
its  help  to  restore  the  texts  of  large  iiortions 
of  the  Bible.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  and  successful  is  that  of  Wellhausen,  in 
his  little  work  on  the  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel  (1871).  Some  (we  cannot  yet  say  com- 
Iiaratively  very  many)  of  its  readings  are  ac¬ 
cepted  unanimously  by  the  most  influential 
critics  as  certainly  more  authentic  than  those 
of  the  received  Hebrew  text.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  famous  case  (1  Sam. 
XX.  19-41)  suggested  in  the  margin  of  the  Re¬ 
vision.  But  even  this  is  not  recognized  in  the 
last  edition  of  Gesenius’s  Hnndevorterbach. 
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Here  again  great,  and  iierhaps  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacles  He  in  the  way  of  a  systematic 
revision  of  the  original  on  the  basis  of  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  yet  want¬ 
ing  a  critical  text.  There  are  many  manu¬ 
scripts,  even  several  uncials,  of  which  the  Vat¬ 
ican  is  by  far  the  best,  though  no  one  can  claim 
to  represent  the  original  Septuagint.  Enor¬ 
mous  labor  has  been  expended  not  only  in  the 
collation  of  the  most  important  of  these  co- 
dices,  but  upon  the  establishment  of  their 
genealogical  relations.  The  most  valuable 
work  of  modern  times  on  the  Septuagint  has 
been  done  by  Holmes  and  Parsons,  whose 
work  (1798-1827)  takes  the  Vatican  edition  as 
the  basis,  and  gives  an  immense  apparatus  of 
various  readings ;  and  by  Lagarde  of  Gottin¬ 
gen  (Vol.  I.,  1883),  who  follows  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  plan,  but  makes  his  selections  on  more 
judicious  principles,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
later  scholarship  and  important  new  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  editions  of  Tischendorf,  in  spite 
of  their  pretentiousness  and  convenient  form, 
are  not  recognized  by  competent  critics  as  of 
much  permanent  value.  The  advantage  of  a 
universally  recognized  text  of  the  Septuagint 
would  be  inestimable,  but  only  when  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  can  its  retroversion  into  Hebrew  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  large  scale  for  the  establishment 
of  a  pre-Massoretic  text.  That  this  will  ever 
be  accomplished,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  pre¬ 
dict. 

Further,  for  practical  purposes,  there  re¬ 
mains  this  stupendous  perpetual  difficulty, 
that  critics  do  not— probably  will  not— usually 
think  alike  as  to  the  merit  of  proposed  emen¬ 
dations.  This  is  the  best  practical  evidence  of 
the  supreme  difficulty  attending  the  emenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
Versions  generally.  If  men  like  Ewald,  Dill- 
mann,  Hitzig,  Delitzsch,  Hupfeld,  and  Well¬ 
hausen,  not  to  speak  of  English  critics,  whose 
ability  and  honesty  are  unquestioned,  do  not 
agree  among  themselves  on  special  questions 
of  this  kind— and  it  is  notorious  that  they  us¬ 
ually  do  not— what  is  likely  to  be  the  fate 
among  scholars  of  a  series  of  emendations  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  text  of  a  work  intended  to 
be  a  durable  monument  of  Old  Testament 
translation?  Such  a  work  of  revision  would 
be  siinjily  suicidal :  for  a  Revised  Version  for 
the  people  can  only  have  permanent  confi¬ 
dence  when  it  has  the  approval  of  scholars  for 
what  of  the  otd  is  modided  surehj  for  the  better, 
not  for  what  of  the  new  is  brilliant  but  inse¬ 
cure.  It  is  easy,  especially  for  one  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  such  stu<lies,  to  get  up  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  Old  Testament  emendation  on  the 
ground  of  the  ancient  Versions.  One  takes 
such  a  book  as  Wellhausen  on  the  Text  of 
Samuel,  and  to  him  it  seems  like  the  opening 
of  a  new  world.  Here  is  so  much  that  is  plausi¬ 
ble-  nay,  so  much  that  must  be  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain.  The  Old  Testament  needs  mending  bad¬ 
ly,  and  it  only  reiiuires  a  glance  at  the  Septua¬ 
gint  at  the  right  verse,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
mother  wit,  and  the  conditions  of  successful 
emendation,  where  this  is  needed,  are  ready; 
and  if  we  see  far  enough  into  the  subject  to  be 
convinced  that  a  systematic  revision  of  the 
original  is  out  of  the  question  just  now,  we 
may  surely,  we  think,  correct  passages '  here 
and  there,  as  occasion  seems  to  demand.  But 
this  is  soon  found  to  be  also  of  doubtful  value 
in  most  cases,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  popular 
textual  revision  soon  gives  way  before  riper 
sober  judgment,  though  in  its  place  may  come 
an  enthusiasm  for  patient,  steady  work  at  the 
long  preliminary  processes,  even  though  the 
results  lie  in  the  far  distant  and  indefinite  fu¬ 
ture.  This  latter  spirit  is  what  is  needed  in 
the  Church  as  well  as  among  linguistic  schol¬ 
ars.  The  standard  which  Prof.  Briggs  holds 
up  before  the  Revisers  is  of  doubtful  practical 
value  even  if  their  work  were  intended  for 
scholars  alone.  He  says,  with  a  vagueness 
that  is  certain  to  have  the  effect  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  in  its  connection,  “The  active  He¬ 
brew  scholars  of  the  day  are  all  engaged  in  a 
critical  revision  of  the  Hebrew  text.”  Leav¬ 
ing  out  of  sight  the  palpable  insinuation  that 
the  majority  of  the  Revisers  are  not  “ac^e 
scholars,”  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that ^.Such 
work  of  “revision”  is  made  by  scholars  for 
scholars,  and  not  for  the  general  public,  and  is, 
moreover,  of  tentative  character,  most  of  it  not 
being  submitted  to  the  public  at  all,  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  aim  being  to  elicit  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  scholars  on  the  work. 

The  work  done  by  the  Revisers  as  exhibited 
in  the  margin,  is  largely  of  this  kind ;  and  with 
all  its  drawbacks,  this  very  work  will  probably 
give  the  greatest  stimulus  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  text  which  it  has  received  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  But  as  regards  the  insertion  of  emen¬ 
dations  in  the  text  of  the  Revision,  though 
many  of  us  may  think  they  might  have  cross¬ 
ed  the  Rubicon,  and  have  introduced  some 
emendations  directly  from  the  Versions,  yet  we 
should  be  very  slow  to  blame  them  when  we 
remember  the  responsibility  which,  as  sober, 
cautious  men,  they  must  have  felt  continually, 
in  view  of  the  consideration  that  even  a  single 
change  from  outside  sources  that  will  not  stand 
permanent  criticism,  must  impair  the  credit 
and  influence  of  the  New  Version  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  One  cannot  even  censure  them  if  they 
have  been  also  of  the  opinion  pronounced 
in  the  well-considered  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  Bible  Dictionary,  addressed  to  textual 
critics : 

Deem  the  Massoretic  text  worthy  of  confidence, 
but  do  not  refuse  any  emendations  of  It  which  can 
be  fairly  established.  Of  such,  judge  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  in  theijnsupport,  not  by  any  suppos¬ 
ed  previous  necessitjSfcr  them,  respecting  which 
the  most  erroneous  views  have  been  fre<4uently  en¬ 
tertained  ;  and  lastly,  remember  that  the  judgment 
of  the  many  will  correct  that  of  the  few,  and  the 
judgment  of  future  generations  that  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  that  permanent  neglect  generally  awaits 
emendations  which  approve  themselves  by  their 
brilliancy  rather  tiian  by  their  soundness. 

In  their  general  procedure,  however  much 
they  may  be  open  to  legitimate  and  even  ne¬ 
cessary  criticism  on  special  points,  I  believe 
the  Revisers  will  have  the  approval  of  the  most 
weighty  and  experienced  authorities  in  old  Tes¬ 
tament  revision  within  as  well  as  outside  the 
ranks  of  special  critics  of  the  text.  Even  the 
latter,  when  they  make  discoveries  which  seem 
to  them  to  be  veritable  golden  ore,  do  not 
dream  that  the  precious  parts  shall  be  at  once, 
or  even  soon,  converted  into  current  coin  for 
the  use  of  the  people.  They  are  content  to 
wait  till  the  stamp  they  impress  has  acquired 
an  authority  that  will  insure  universal  accept¬ 
ance.  _ 


Dr.  John  M.  Swan  and  wife  are  on  their  way 
to  reinforce  the  mission  at  Canton.  He  grad¬ 
uated  with  honor  in  the  last  class  from  the 
New  York  University  Medical  College.  He  is 
a  brother  of  Rev.  W.  L.  Swan,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Milan,  Ohio,  and  was 
marri^  July  16th  to  Miss  Minta  Hickman,  a 
member  and  teacher  in  the  Long’s  Run  church. 
Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  O.  They  are  re¬ 
turning  to  Canton  in  comi)any  with  Dr.  Kerr. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  OR.  PRIME. 

The  Observer  of  last  week  contains  an  ad¬ 
mirable  resume  of  the  character  and  work  of 
Dr.  S.  Irenieus  Prime  by  his  life-long  friend. 
Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers  of  this  city.  We  quote 
that  which  refers  to  his  remarkable  gifts  as  an 
editor,  and  the  influence  which  he  exerted 
through  the  religious  press : 

In  years  to  come  he  will  be  especially  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  head  and  inspiring  genius  of  a  great 
religious  newspaper.  The  influence  of  such  a 
paper  is  not  easy  to  be  calculated.  It  enters  the 
family  and  becomes  a  household  friend.  It  in¬ 
structs  the  young,  and  inspires  and  comforts  the 
old.  It  forms  opinion  and  shapes  character.  Its 
weekly  visits  are  like  the  successive  drops  which, 
although  singly  of  small  importance,  by  dint  of 
iteration  wear  away  the  stone.  Alike  in  Winter 
and  Summer,  in  the  stately  mansion  and  rude  ham¬ 
let,  the  moulding  process  goes  on.  They  who 
have  no  books,  or  who  if  they  have  them,  shrink 
from  the  task  of  taking  up  a  volume,  yet  find  time 
to  read  a  newspaper,  and  often  it  is  the  only  pabu¬ 
lum  of  a  literary  kind  that  they  relish.  The  field 
of  a  religious  journal,  therefore,  especially  if  it  be 
widely  circulated,  is  immensely  important.  In 
this  field  Dr.  Prime  labored  for  five  and  forty 
years,  and  here  he  faithfully  exercised  all  his  gifts, 
natural  and  acquired. 

The  results  show  how  well  he  was  qualified  for 
the  work.  He  was  a  bom  editor.  Not  only  in 
leading  articles  and  in  brief,  crisp  paragraphs,  but 
also  in  all  that  constitutes  the  make-up  of  a  news¬ 
paper  he  had  an  indescribable  tact.  He  knew 
what  to  insert,  and  also — a  matter  equally  impor¬ 
tant — what  to  omit.  .  .  .  His  long  experience  made 
him  an  adept  in  ever}’  particular  of  editorial  man¬ 
agement,  and  his  associates  willingly  accepted  his 
as  the  presiding  mind  of  the  establishment.  The 
Oteerver,  as  it  stands  to-day,  and  as  it  has  stood 
for  a  generation,  is  his  true  and  enduring  monu¬ 
ment,  bearing,  as  it  does,  in  every  fi'ature  the  im¬ 
press  of  his  rich  and  versatile  genius.  He  made  it 
what  it  is.  He  not  only  preserved  the  aim  of  Its 
founders,  but  carried  it  out  more  largely  and  in 
more  varied  directions,  so  that  its  position  and 
what  it  stands  for  in  metropolibin  journalism  are 
known  and  read  of  all  men. 

But  besides  the  general  character  of  the  paper 
as  an  outspoken  champion  of  evangelical  truth,  it 
had  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  in  the 
“  Letters  of  Iren«>us,’’one  of  which  appeared  every 
week.  They  treated  of  every  imaginable  subject, 
and  were  as  natural  and  easy  and  graceful  as  the 
actual  correspondence  of  a  literary  man  with  his 
personal  friends.  Unstudied  and  artless,  written 
seemingly  at  the  point  of  the  pen,  they  yet  produc¬ 
ed  the  effect  of  the  highest  art.  Sometimes  they 
instructed,  they  always  interested  and  pleased. 
Their  informal  character  allowed  the  writer  to  say 
anything  ho  chose  within  the  bounds  of  good  sense 
and  good  taste — bounds  which  he  never  transgress¬ 
ed,  and  the  familiar  tone  and  skilful  touch  often 
allured  the  reader  like  one  of  Cowper’s  matchless 
epistles.  The  result  was  to  establish  a  sort  of  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  writer  and  his  varied  read¬ 
ers,  so  that  each  of  the  latter  looked  upon  the  let¬ 
ter  as  if  it  wore  addressed  to  himself.  It  was  not 
considered  as  a  proper  subject  for  criticism  like  an 
ordinary  editorial,  but  rather  as  a  free  outpouring 
of  friendly  fooling,  an  unstudied  expression  of  sen¬ 
timents,  such  ns  a  man  makes  to  his  fellows  under 
tho  sml  of  conlldonce.  In  this  view  they  were 
('agerly  wolcomod  and  enjoyed,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  there  are  thou.sands  who  said,  as  did  a  lady  in 
the  interior  whom  I  informed  of  Dr.  Prime’s  death 
tho  day  after  its  occurrence:  “Ah,  I  am  so  sorry. 
Now  wo  shall  have  no  more  of  the  letters  of  Iren- 
ams.”  Outpourings  of  tho  heart  go  to  the  heart, 
and  Dr.  Prime  was  so  constituted  that  he  could 
reach  exactly  the  average  of  his  readers,  going  nei¬ 
ther  too  high  nor  too  low,  and  carrying  useful  sug¬ 
gestions  in  a  simple  and  most  attractive  manner. 
Such  writing  seems  very  easy  to  the  inexperienced, 
and  yet  in  reality  the  ability  to  do  it  well  is  a  very 
rare  gift.  Careless  ease  is  the  last  attainment  of  a 
writer.  Men  who  eould  prepare  a  very  weighty 
4>Rper  for  a  Quarterly  Review  would  stumble  hope¬ 
lessly  in  the  effort  to  reproduce  the  tone  of  familiar 
ami  intelligent  conversation  in  a  readable  letter  of 
a  column’s  length.  To  be  natural  without  being 
obvious,  and  playful  without  becoming  silly,  to 
teach  without  being  tedious,  and  to  be  fresh  and 
vivacious  without  extravagance,  are  qualities  by 
no  moans  common.  Yet  our  friend  had  them  all, 
and  year  after  year  he  poured  forth  a  continuous 
stream  of  such  articles,  never  repeating  himself, 
never  falling  far  below  his  average,  and  often  ris¬ 
ing  greatly  above  it. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  word  respecting  Dr. 
Prime’s  intercouise  with  his  ministerial  brethren. 
This  was  always  pleasant  and  helpful.  It  was  a 
great  gratification  to  him,  when  cut  off  from  the 
possibility  of  having  a  pulpit  of  his  own,  ho  was 
able  to  render  service  on  occasion  to  those  who  re¬ 
quired  aid  in  fulfilling  their  office.  In  advanced 
years  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  this  from 
being  often  done.  But  it  rarely  hindered  him  from 
attending  the  weekly  gatherings  of  a  clerical  asso¬ 
ciation  in  this  city,  now  more  than  half  a  century 
old.  Here  his  presence  was  a  conspicuous  and 
most  agreeable  feature.  He  never  seemed  out  of 
spirits.  His  good  humor  was  pervading  and  infec¬ 
tious.  His  recollections  of  men  and  things  were 
so  vivid  and  so  ready,  and  his  knowledge  of  affairs 
so  complete  and  accurate,  that  no  subject  was  ever 
started  on  which  he  could  not  throw  some  needed 
light  and  give  some  shining  illustration.  His  wit 
coruscated,  his  playfulness  was  exuberant,  yet 
never  excessive.  In  the  greatest  mirth  or  in  recit¬ 
ing  the  most  amusing  incident,  he  never  forgot  the 
dignity  of  a  Christian  minister.  He  was  cheerful 
himself,  and  the  cause  of  an  untold  amount  of 
cheerfulness  in  others.  There  is  no  member  of 
that  circle  who  will  not  feel  that  the  joy  of  its  fel¬ 
lowship  has  been,  at  least  for  the  time,  eclipsed  by 
the  removal  of  our  genial,  kind,  and  lively  associ¬ 
ate,  whose  years  did  not  (luench  or  lesson  his  vi¬ 
vacity,  and  whose  experience  was  so  varied  and 
entertaining. 


BDUCATION  FOR  THK  MINISTRY. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Poor,  our  Secretary  for  Education 
for  the  Ministry,  closes  his  last  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  these  urgent  sentences : 
“  We,  in  this  generation,  are  enjoined  to  ‘  com¬ 
mit  ’  the  Gospel  that  has  been  entrusted  to  us 
‘  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also.’  And  our  obvious  duty  is  to  raise 
up  such  men  by  all  the  means  in  our  power. 
That  more  effort  is  required  for  this  purpose  to 
meet  i)resent  and  pressing  emergencies,  has 
already  been  shown.  But  the  demand  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  a  tremendous  magnitude,  that 
must  be  anticipated  and  provided  for.  The 
population  of  our  country  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  which  promises  to  make  it  sixty-three 
millions  at  the  next  census.  Our  churches  are 
multiplying  at  the  average  rate  of  one  hundred 
per  year.  Abroad,  by  reason  of  the  marvellous 
spread  of  the  English  language  through  con¬ 
quest  and  commerce,  the  world  is  opening  for 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel  as  it  has  never 
opened  before,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  pro¬ 
claim,  in  our  own  tongue,  to  native  audiences 
in  India,  and  China,  and  Japan,  and  Turkey, 
and  in  the  Isles  of  the  Bea  the  wonderful  works 
of  God.  Amid  such  circumstances,  and  with 
such  inviting  prospects,  our  Church  finds  itself 
encumbered  with  more  than  one  thousand  va¬ 
cant  congregations  at  home  to  be  supplied, 
and  dependent  on  other  denominations  for  a 
large  portion  of  its  ministerial  force,  and  last 
year  was  able  to  equip  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  candidates  out  of  its  own  body. 
We  trumpet  the  fact  loudly.  The  Church 
needs  more  men,  and  stronger  men,  and  har¬ 
dier  men,  for  carrying  on  the  work  God  has 
given  it  to  do.  The  great  question  is.  Can  we 
get  them  ?  ” 


Dr.  James  Eells  has  been  si>ending  his  vaca#- 
tion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  engaged  in  the  goed 
work  of  securing  an  endowment  for  our  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  San  Francisco.  The  last 
Occident  says  that  about  $35,000  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  California,  and  that  Dr.  Eelb  is 
about  to  go  to  Oregon.  The  Seminary  Direc¬ 
tors  meantime  have  authorized  him  to  continue 
his  efforts.  Dr.  Eells  will  return  home  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  road,  and  in  time  to  officiate 
at  the  opening  of  Lane  Theological  S  ^inary. 
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BEDFORD  BPBIiiCIS. 

One  day  at  Ocean  Beach  and  the  next  at 
Bedford  Springs  among  the  eastern  spurs  of 
the  Alleghenies — when,  where,  and  how  the 
Alleghenies  won  their  spurs,  are  questions  we 
leave  to  the  geologists  who  are  so  comfortably 
and  complacently  at  home  with  events  that 
occurred  ages  before  Adam  was  introduced  to 
Eve.  Thanks  tq  the  great  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  the  passage  from  sea-rim  to  mountain 
crest,  some  three  hundred  miles,  was  not  only 
brief,  but  much  of  it  comfortable  as  sleep,  for 
indeed  we  slept  in  recumbent  repose  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way.  But  even  upon  this 
great  thoroughfare  there  will  be  some  delays. 
Leaving  the  shore,  the  welcome  announce¬ 
ment  rang  in  our  ears  “  No  stop  this  side  of 
Trenton !  ”  But  alas  for  the  good  intentions 
of  time-tables  and  conductors!  By-and-by  we 
stopped  and  remained  fixed  on  the  rail  for  the 
best  part  of  a  half-hour,  and  at  a  place  where 
no  one  wanted  to  get  on  and  no  other  one 
wanted  to  get  off,  but  in  the  midst  of  fields 
and  woods,  as  if  to  allow  the  imssengers  to 
make  a  study  of  New  Jersey  scenery :  of  the 
oats  just  ready  to  cut;  of  the  wheat  cut  and 
stacked ;  of  the  corn  four  weeks  ago  four  inch¬ 
es  high,  and  the  farmers  lugubrious  and  tear¬ 
ful  over  the  fatal  “  backwardness  of  the  sea¬ 
son  ” ;  that  same  corn  now  nearly  four  feet 
high,  and  as  green  as  the  quintessence  of  em¬ 
eralds;  all  this  and  much  more.  But  how 
could  those  business  men  enjoy  the  landscape 
while  customers  were  waiting  for  them  in  the 
city,  and  those  lawyers  while  clients  were 
clamoring  for  their  presence  in  the  office,  and 
those  travellers  while  every  lost  moment  im¬ 
perilled  their  connection  with  other  trains? 
“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  At  length  came  the 
very  sufficient  if  not  very  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion,  "  Hot  box  1  ”  That  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
over-production  of  velocity  producing  over¬ 
production  of  caloric  in  the  axle,  and  this  re¬ 
sulting  in  cessation  of  motion  to  expel  worse 
than  useless  caloric. 

If  this  is  the  true  explanation,  then  I  sup¬ 
pose  cases  of  hot  box  are  somewhat  frequent 
along  many  lines  of  human  action.  Here  is  a 
lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  physician,  an  editor,  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  who,  finding  incessant 
and  excessive  action  of  brain  threatening  per¬ 
manent  cessation  of  action,  or  what  perhaps  is 
still  worse,  that  sort  of  abnormal  action  we  see 
in  the  asylum,  where  one  fancies  he  is  a  king, 
another  that  he  is  a  beggar,  another  that  he  is 
lost,  body  and  soul,  has  stopped  the  train  and 
disembarked  for  a  longer  or  shorter  sojourn  at 
Bedford  Springs  station  to  let  the  hot  box  cool 
and  the  heated  parts  resume  a  normal  condi¬ 
tion. 

At  Huntington  we  spent  a  couple  of  hours, 
in  part  at  the  breakfast  table  and  in  part  in 
trying  to  get  rid  of  a  crank ;  from  the  smell  of 
his  breath,  a  whiskey-crank-  a  kind  of  crank 
Satan  loves  to  turn.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  fig¬ 
ure,  tall,  well  formed,  an  excellent  head,  a  good 
face,  a  soft,  handsome  eye;  his  attire  evincing 
autocratic  independence  of  needle  and  thread, 
soap  and  water.  His  skin  was  dark  and  grimy. 
Although  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  had  not 
yet  struck,  his  frame  w’as  redolent  of  alcohol. 
But  he  was  very  amiable,  and  took  one  by  the 
button  as  he  would  a  brother,  and  insisted  on 
getting  one’s  opinion  of  some  of  Gk)v.  Patter¬ 
son’s  vetoes.  He  declared  himself  to  be  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat  of  the  first  water— a  war  Democrat.  He 
at  once  recognized  in  your  correspondent  and 
his  travelling  companion,  whom  he  was  pleas¬ 
ed  to  style  veterans,  a  singular  and  most  grat¬ 
ifying  resemblance  to  certain  great  Democrat¬ 
ic  chiefs,  and  nothing  would  do  but  our  opin¬ 
ion  of  certain  measures  he  wanted  to  carry 
out  with  our  sanction.  The  honest  fellow  was 
too  good-natured  to  be  snubbed,  and  yet  the 
whiskey  fumes  from  his  breath  too  copious  and 
concentrated  to  be  endured !  At  last  we  shook 
him  off,  and  soon  saw  him  in  full  tide  of  elo¬ 
quent  exposition  of  his  plans  in  the  face  and 
ears  of  others. 

In  due  time  we  found  ourselves  in  this  moun¬ 
tain-gap  between  hills  hundreds  of  feet  high 
in  front  and  rear,  the  celebrated  Spring  gush¬ 
ing  out  of  the  side  of  one  of  them  through  a 
fissure  in  the  limestone  rock  and  with  the 
steady  persistence  of  Nature  emptying  into  the 
stream  that  flows  through  the  valley,  (a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  “  Blue  Juniata  ”)  every  twenty-four 
hours  about  fourteen  hundred  barrels  of  water, 
impregnated  with  some  fifteen  different  styles 
of  mineral,  carbonate  of  calcium,  carbonate  of 
magnesium,  and  phosphates,  and  sulphates, 
etc.  Of  this  fourteen  hundred  barrels,  the 
four  hundred  boarders,  according  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  dose  (two  tumblers  each  before  each  of 
the  three  daily  meals),  swallow  say  twenty- 
four  hundred  tumblers. 

At  Ocean  Beach  we  were  down  at  the  sea- 
level.  Here,  if  we  wish  to  get  to  that  level,  we 
shall  have  to  dig  down  more  than  a  thousand 
feet ;  but  this  we  postiwne  for  the  present,  lest 
we  should  thereby  interfere  with  Nature,  by 
disturbing  the  strata  and  perhaps  the  flow  of 
Spring  water. 

For  many  long  centuries  the  beauties  and  sa¬ 
lubriousness  of  this  forest-rimmed  amphithea¬ 
tre  were  monopolized  by  the  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  of  Hiawatha,  Red  Jacket,  and  Sitting  Bull. 
But  the  pale-faces  know  by  instinct  that  the 
red-faces  have  no  rights  in  this  great  land  oth¬ 
er  than  those  of  temporary  custodianship  till 
the  predestinated  owners  api>ear,  and  there 
are  now  few  spots  in  this  land  of  any  real  val¬ 
ue  where  these  owners  have  not  apr)eared. 
One  day  some  ninety  years  ago,  one  of  the 
white  lords  of  this  i>art  of  creation,  well-laden  ' 
with  rheumatism  and  dysi>epsia  and  all  the 
ills,  physical  and  mental,  that  wait  upon  these 
miseries,  was  making  his  way  up-stream  in 
this  direction  in  search  of  speckled  trout,  when 
at  length  he  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  this 
beautiful  basin.  Being  very  thirsty,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  the  lordly  white  man 
(witness  the  seventy  millions  of  gallons  of  ex¬ 
hilarating  poison  annually  swallowed  by  him 
in  the  vain  effort  to  slake  it),  he  drank  freely 
of  the  waters  of  this  Spring,  and  being  very 
tired  he  extemix>rized  a  resting-place  and  slept 
all  night  without  turning  or  dreaming.  Re¬ 
peating  the  experience  for  a  few  days  and 
nights,  he  began  to  wonder  what  had  become 
of  his  rheumatism  and  its  concomitants.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  fairies  had  run  off  with  them, 
though  what  the  fairies  could  want  with  them, 
or  what  they  could  do  with  them,  he  could  not 
imagine,  and  was  not  anxious  to  know.  In  a 
few  days  he  was  a  new  man.  Tidings  of  his 
experience  floated  on  the  air,  and  in  due  time 
caravans  of  rheumatisms,  lumbagos,  neural¬ 
gias,  dyspepsias,  insomnias,  headaches,  back- 
aehes,  and  other  corporeal  infirmities  were 
wending  their  way  uphill  to  this  natural  sani¬ 
tarium.  They  came  in  carriages,  in  covered 
wagons,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  some  to  stay  a 
few  hours,  some  to  stay  a  day,  some  for  weeks. 
This  at  length  resulted  in  sheltering  roofs  and 
rooms,  and  then  in  substantial  boarding-hous¬ 
es,  and  at  length  in  “  Bedford  Springs  Hotel.” 
The  amount  of  ailments  here  disposed  of,  and 
the  amount  of  invigoration  here  acquired,  defy 
statistics.  A  friend  of  mine  who  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep  and  who  lost  weight  so  rapidly 
that  both  he  and  his  friends  anticipated  an 
early  and  fatal  termination,  reached  this  spot 


without  strength  enough  to  walk  the  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  porch  to  the  Spring,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  ate  from  four  to  seven  mutton 
chops  for  breakfast  with  the  usual  concomi¬ 
tants  and  slept  the  sleep  of  childhood.  It  is 
not  wonderful  therefore  that  he  thinks  that  a 
year  without  a  season  at  Bedford  Springs  is 
Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out. 

Bedford  Springs  is  sometimes  called  the  Old 
Man’s  Home,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  an 
petogenarian  flavor.  White  heads  and  silvery 
beards  bloom  along  the  benches  under  the 
trees,  and  beneath  the  roof  of  the  portico. 
The  place  is  a  favorite  resort  of  Judges,  vet¬ 
eran  lawyers,  aged  politicians,  and  among 
them  now  and  then  a  clergyman  who  will 
never  again  receive  a  sixtieth  birthday  pres¬ 
ent.  Still,  these  old  stagers  are  apt  to  bring 
with  them  sons  and  daughters,  and  they  their 
sons  and  daughters,  so  that  the  buds  smile 
and  the  fresh  flowers  sparkle  around  the 
trunks  of  the  aged  oaks  and  pines.  Last  eve¬ 
ning  the  young  folks  gave  us  two  hours  of 
elaborate  and  beautiful  tableaux :  “  Love  on 
Wheels,”  a  youth  on  a  bicycle  and  a  fair  maid¬ 
en  in  his  path;  a  “Bridal  Scene,”^  an  old 
horse  bridle  on  a  rocking-chair ;  the'  “  Reve¬ 
ries  of  a  Bachelor,”  a  youth  reclining  on  a 
lounge  puffing  away  at  a  cigarette,  and  before 
him  a  number  of  beautifully  dressed  maidens 
disclosed  one  after  another  by  drawing  the 
curtain  behind  which  they  posed.  The  air 
here  is  pure  and  invigorating,  and  we  sleep 
well  of  course,  for  we  have  soft  mattresses  with 
Bedford  springs. 

The  oldest  of  the  guests  recall  the  days  when 
James  Buchanan  mingled  his  meditations  with 
Bedford  waters,  coming  hither  first  in  a  gig 
and  getting  lost,  and  men  working  on  the  vir¬ 
gin  road  unhitching  his  horse,  and  then  lead¬ 
ing  the  horse  and  carrying  the  gig  over  the 
impassable  to  the  pervious;  and  one  Johnf 
Hughes,  whose  equanimity  “  Kirwan  ”  vexed 
with  his  “Letters”;  and  “Thad”  Stevens, 
who  said  that  John  Brown  was  an  old  fool  for 
trying  to  conquer  Virginia  with  eighteen  men, 
when  if  he  had  taken  twenty-five  he  would 
have  succeeded;  and  Justice  Grier  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  used  to 
spend  every  Sabbath  reading  his  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  who  hence  was  a  dangerous  auditor 
when  the  minister  preached  from  a  mistrans¬ 
lated  text;  and  Reverdy  Johnson  and  James 
K.  Polk,  and  last  but  not  least,  Simon  Came¬ 
ron,  who  still  finds  the  air  and  waters  of  Bed¬ 
ford  salutary  and  sanitary.  Many  a  brave 
discussion  have  the  overhanging  tree-boughs 
heard  as  they  shadowed  the  extemporized  or 
premeditated  caucus,  planning  for  the  weal  of 
the  Republic,  and  many  a  shrewd  scheme  for 
ousting  the  Ins  and  ushering  in  the  Outs,  and 
vice  versa.  The  old  trees  wave  their  branches 
over  the  heads  of  a  new  generation,  and  the 
willow  and  the  cypress  blend  theirs  over  the 
graves  of  the  generation  passed  away. 

On  the  Piazza. 

Before  me  as  I  write  is  the  lawn,  and  in 
many  a  spot  beneath  the  trees  a  wisp  of  smoke 
curling  up  from  the  cigar  of  some  veteran  as 
he  meditates  under  the  stimulus  of  “the 
weed.”  To  a  plump  Virginia  clergyman  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  quote  the  lines — 

“  Tobacco  is  a  filthy  weed, 

And  from  the  Indian  came  the  seed ; 

It  rots  your  teeth,  It  spoils  your  clothes, 

And  makes  a  chimney  of  your  nose.” 

He  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  hold¬ 
ing  it  gracefully  between  his  fingers,  replied : 
“  In  the  first  place,  tobacco  is  not  a  weed,  but 
a  legitimate  plant  of  high  rank  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  world ;  second,  the  plant  instead  of  being 
filthy  and  malodorous,  is  clean,  and  highly 
and  deliciously  fragrant;  third,  that  it  came 
from  the  Indians  is  no  more  to  its  discredit 
than  like  source  is  a  discredit  to  the  maize, 
the  potato,  and  the  turkey ;  fourth,  instead  of 
damaging  teeth  and  clothes,  it  preserves  both ; 
and  lastly,  how  can  it  make  a  chimney  of  your 
nose  when  the  office  of  a  chimney  is  to  give 
egress  to  the  smoke  through  an  orifice  at  the 
top?  So  at  every  point,  from  beginning  to 
end,  your  quotation  is  at  fault.” 

Beyond  the  lawn  is  the  carriage  road,  and 
beyond  the  stream  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
stream  is  just  now  the  form  of  my  friend,  in 
fisherman’s  attitude,  i.  e.,  one  hand  upon  his 
left  hip  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  other,  which 
is  extended  toward  the  stream,  and  projecting 
from  it  a  fishing-ro<l,  and  depending  from  it  a 
line,  and  on  the  end  of  the  line  a  hook,  and  on 
the  hook  an  inch  or  two  of  earthworm.  As  he 
is  a  kind-hearted  man,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
impaling  that  worm  on  that  hook  he  followed 
Father  Hatton’s  method,  which  was  “  Put  the 
worm  on  the  hook  as  though  you  loved  him.” 
Alva’s  spirit  in  putting  a  Protestant  on  the 
rack  was  a  very  different  one.  Judging  from 
the  calm  quiescence  of  my  friend,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  spasmodic  action,  I  fancy  that  he 
is  as  innocent  of  any  cruelty  to  the  fishes  in  the 
stream  as  the  boy  was,  who  when  told  that  it 
was  wicked  to  catch  fish  on  Sunday,  replied : 
“  I  guess  I  haint  sinned  much  yet,  I  haint  had 
a  nibble.”  From  the  farther  edge  of  the  stream 
rises  the  hill,  a  walk  to  the  top  of  which,  some 
half  mile  by  the  zigzag  path,  is  the  api)etizer 
for  breakfast. 

The  hillside  as  seen  from  our  piazza  is  very 
lovely,  and  anything  but  monotonous.  In  the 
first  place  great  is  the  variety  of  trees,  mingled 
together  upon  it  along  the  line,  the  silvery 
water-willow,  then  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the 
locust,  pine,  and  fir,  ash,  hickory,  iron-wood, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more,  each  one  pre¬ 
senting  its  own  specific  form  and  hue.  The 
aspect  changes  at  almost  every  clock  stroke 
through  the  day.  Morning  and  evening  show 
the  green  tree-tops  only,  gilded  with  the  slant¬ 
ing  rays,  while  the  deep  shadows  between  set 
out  the  masses  of  illuminated  foliage  in  sweet 
relief.  When  the  air  is  still,  each  separate  pile 
feels  soft  to  the  eye  as  so  much  emerald  down. 
When  the  wind  sweeps  the  green  expanse  it 
shows  large  patches  silvered  by  the  underside 
of  the  leaves  turned  up  tzjview,  and  the  whole 
hillside  becomes  a  turbiitent  sea  of  swift  sway¬ 
ing  tops  and  branches— billows  of  quivering 
verdure,  and  when  the  rain  comes  down  in 
myriads  of  shooting  lines,  the  hill  shows 
through  them,  as  it  were,  a  beautiful  face 
smiling  behind  a  thin  gauze  veil. 

In  the  Parlor. 

A  long,  wide  room  with  high  ceiling,  plenty 
of  large  windows  on  one  side,  none  on  the 
other,  sofas  on  each  side  against  the  wall,  and 
each  week-day  evening  down  the  length  of  the 
apartment  tables,  one,  two,  six,  and  every 
table  but  one  a  centre  of  the  present  all-per¬ 
vading  passion  for  card-playing.  The  table 
next  to  ours  is  surrounded  by  children,  boys 
and  girls  engaged,  not  without  frequent  out¬ 
bursts  of  youthful  boisterous  clamor  in  the 
universal  amusement.  Near  that  table  an¬ 
other  is  encompassed  by  men  and  women  well 
stricken  in  years  playing  cards.  Not  far  away, 
around  another  table,  are  four  persons,  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  a  Jew,  a  Quaker,  and  a  Presby¬ 
terian  playing  cards !  Thus  the  churches  are 
coming  together  at  last. 

Sunday  morning— parlor  full  of  chairs,  and 
chairs  and  sofas  full  of  people,  old  and  young, 
tables  all  removed  but  one,  and  on  that  a  Bible 
and  Hymn  Book.  At  the  piano  a  cluster  of 
young  people  with  good  voices,  all  quiet  and 
Sabbath-like  in  the  porches  and  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  And  now  rises  the  loud  chorus 


“Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,” 
then  reading  from  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer 
and  sermon  and  song  and  benediction.  In  the 
evening  parlor  full  of  all  classes,  and  song 
after  song,  closing  with  the  immortal  hymn 
“  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me.” 

Instead  of  a  thought  in  any  mind  that  the 
Sabbath  thus  spent  at  the  watering-place  is 
so  much  time  lost  for  the  purposes  of  the 
sojourn,  the  feeling  seems  to  be  general  that 
one  day  in  seven  among  the  mountains  special¬ 
ly  devoted  to  thoughts  and  worship  of  Him 
who  is  the  God  of  the  mountains  and  of  all  the 
worlds,  is  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  tempta¬ 
tion,  a  reminder  of  duty,  and  a  sweet  call  to 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  A  well 
spent  Sabbath  is  a  headlight  that  darts  for¬ 
ward  a  rich  radiance  through  all  the  days  of 
the  coming  week.  William  P.  Breed. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  CHINA.* 

Much  that  is  entirely  new  in  Chinese  life 
and  methods,  is  brought  before  the  reader  in 
this  interesting  volume.  The  author,  who  was 
a  missionary  at  Amoy  for  a  number  of  years, 
gives  us  vivid  pictures  of  Chinese  customs, 
with  some  interesting  points  in  relation  to  the 
Tai  Ping  Rebellion,  which  swept  over  China 
thirty  years  ago. 

Choh  Lin  is  a  real  character,  the  story  being 
true  throughout.  His  parents  were  wealthy, 
so  that  the  ways  of  well-to-do  Chinese  are 
brought  out.  The  amount  of  feasting  and  com¬ 
plimentary  visiting  incident  to  the  birth  and 
babyhood  of  a  boy  among  the  rich,  becomes 
almost  tiresome. 

The  Chinese  practice  of  medicine  is  shown  in 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Lee,  Choh  Lin’s  father, 
by  his  Chinese  physician.  When  he  became 
ill  the  doctor  is  told  at  the  outset  that  he  will 
get  no  pay  if  he  does  not  cure  the  invalid,  but 
large  pay  If  he  cures  speedily.  On  feeling  the 
pulse,  the  doctor  says  “  The  spirit  of  cold  has 
crept  into  the  body,  and  is  trying  to  fight  the 
heat  of  the  body  and  drive  it  out.  The  fight¬ 
ing  makes  the  body  hot;  the  cold  is  inside, 
and  is  driving  the  heat  to  the  surface.”  The 
man  was  burning  with  fever,  but  the  doctor 
gave  heating  medicines  to  overcome  the  cold 
inside,  and  prevent  its  fighting.  As  the  patient 
got  worse,  more  pepper  was  given.  “The 
medicine  is  fighting  very  hard,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  cold  in¬ 
side.”  The  poor  man  cried  incessantly  for  wa¬ 
ter,  but  it  was  strictly  denied.  Other  doctors 
were  called  in,  and  the  gods  were  prayed  to 
day  and  night;  but  the  man  died,  and  his 
neighbors  were  content,  as  “  Death  wanted 
somebody  from  the  village,  and  if  it  were  not 
Mr.  Lee,  it  would  be  some  one  of  ourselves.” 

After  the  death  of  the  father,  the  mother 
and  family  were  robbed  of  all  his  property  by 
the  relatives  of  the  father  and  the  debtors  to 
the  estate.  Parties  indebted  to  the  estate 
brought  in  bills  against  it,  largely  over  bal- 
ancing  their  unpaid  debts.  These  false  claims 
were  allowed  by  the  deceased  husband’s  rela¬ 
tives,  as  the  claimants  shared  the  plunder  with 
the  relatives.  Thus  the  property  was  sold  piece 
by  piece.  The  widow  was  driven  from  her  com¬ 
fortable  home  into  a  small  house,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  earn  a  living  for  herself  and  children. 
Her  neighbors  refused  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
the  widow,  saying  “  It  is  not  our  business.  We 
shall  only  get  into  trouble  ourselves  by  help¬ 
ing.  These  relatives  will  bring  false  charges 
against  us  to  the  mandarins,  and  we  shall  re¬ 
ceive  harm,  and  Mrs.  Lee  will  get  no  good.” 
The  mandarins  took  no  notice  of  it.  Mrs.  Lee 
was  poor  now,  they^nL^an/UlJmYjjyjjjJjijjt^ 
no  money  for  punishing  her  enemies.  Besidei^ 
they  were  not  obliged  to  attend  to  the  mattel 
The  widow  and  her  family  longed  for  help  and 
comfort  in  their  poverty  and  desolation,  while 
they  dutifully  worshipped  their  heathen  dei¬ 
ties.  The  widow  sought  for  a  long  time  for  a 
better  god  than  their  own.  She  had  been  near¬ 
ly  killed  by  some  of  her  wicked  relatives,  and 
thankful  for  her  recovery,  she  went  from  one 
temple  to  another  to  find  the  god  which  had 
given  her  back  her  life,  that  she  might  wor¬ 
ship  him,  the  life-giving  god.  From  curiosity 
straying  into  the  Christian  chapel  at  Amoy, 
the  chapel- keeper,  one  of  the  converts  from 
heathenism,  tells  with  feeling  and  compassion 
of  Jesus.  The  aptness  and  i)erseverance  of  na¬ 
tive  helpers  in  such  capacity,  are  evidently  of 
great  value  in  missionary  work.  In  this  case 
the  widow  and  her  family  were  from  such  a  be¬ 
ginning  brought  to  become  earnest-working 
Christians,  and  the  son,  Choh  Lin,  finally  be¬ 
came  a  preacher. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  life  through  a 
season  of  famine,  is  vividly  brought  out. 

During  the  Tai  Ping  Rebellion  the  city  of 
Amoy,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  fell  first  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  was  afterwards  retaken,  but  with  scarcely 
any  blood  shed — one  party  being  scared  and 
running  away  without  being  pursued  by  the 
Invaders,  and  finally  the  invaders  themselves 
running  off  without  being  pursued  by  the 
mandarin  party.  The  firing  of  musketry  was 
kept  up,  but  without  killing  any  one,  the  In¬ 
vading  party  being  careful  never  to  come  near 
enough  to  kill  the  enemy.  The  real  fighting, 
though,  was  done  from  the  walls  of  the  city 
and  the  decks  of  the  vessels  when  the  guns 
were  silent.  This  was  done  not  with  cannon 
or  musket,  nor  yet  with  arrow  or  dart,  but  with 
the  tongue.  With  their  tongues  sailors  and 
soldiers  kept  up,  when  near  enough  to  be 
heard,  an  almost  cea.seless  fire.  Every  kind 
of  evil  name  of  |  which  they  could  think  (and 
Chinese  can  think  of  a  great  many)  they  call¬ 
ed  the  opposing  forces.  This  mode  of  warfare 
was  kept  up  for  six  weeks,  when  the  rebels 
without  notice  hurriedly  embarked  In  sight  of 
the  imperial  fleet,  hoisting  anchor  and  sailing 
away.  The  government  vessels  remained  at 
anchor  and  did  nothing  to  hinder  their  escape 
or  to  pursue  them.  In  order,  however,  to  send 
an  account  of  a  greater  victory  to  their  govern¬ 
ment  at  Pekin,  the  few  rebels  left  were  cruelly 
butchered,  and  every  one  else  who  seemed  to 
offer  resistance.  The  greater  the  number  of 
slain,  the  greater  the  victory.  The  mandarin 
party  were  far  more  cruel  in  their  slaughter 
than  the  rebels  had  previously  been. 

Choh  Lin,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  indeed  a 
hero.  His  devotion  to  his  mother,  and  his 
faithful  worship  of  his  heathen  gods,  are  as 
wonderful  as  his  piety  and  devotion  after  he 
became  a  Christian.  It  took  more  grit  than 
most  enlightened  young  men  are  possessed  of, 
to  refuse  an  offer,  by  a  business  man  who  was 
pleased  with  his  apt,  quick  ways,  of  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  and  an  interest  in  the  business, 
that  he  might  study  for  the  ministry.  Fifty 
dollars  a  month  is  a  fortune  in  China.  As  a 
student  his  allowance  would  be  but  two  dollars 
and  a  half  a  month,  or  his  salary  but  four  to 
eight  dollars  a  month  after  he  should  become 
a  minister  and  preach  to  his  countrymen. 

The  healthy  tone  of  this  bright  volume  will 
help  every  reader,  give  him  backbone  and 
courage  to  do  right.  The  insight  it  gives  to 
mission  work  in  China  is  valuable  and  cheer¬ 
ing,  showing  just  how  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel 
works  in  that  dark  land.  G.  W.  M. 

*  Choh  Lin,  the  Chinese  Boy  who  became  a  Preacher. 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  Davis,  author  of  “  The  Chinese  Slave 

Girl,”  “  Tom  Bard,”  etc.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lication,  Philadelphia. 

Happy  is  that  Christian  whose  spirit  habitu¬ 
ally  rests  and  lives  in  the  will  of  God. 


UNDER  THE  TREES. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  grateful  satis¬ 
faction  that  my  first  years  were  spent  on  a 
farm ;  and  now  when  upon  occasion  “  country 
boys  ”  are  marshalled  in  line  to  view,  I  am 
proud  to  be  counted  among  them.  To  be  sure, 
I  did  not  remain  on  the  farm  long  enough  to 
know  much  of  the  severer  tasks  of  farm  life ; 
but  being  brought  up  to  do  what  I  could,  I  al¬ 
ways  found  plenty  to  do.  Even  a  little  boy 
could  follow  the  ploughman  and  “  drop  corn  ” 
for  a  shilling  or  a  quarter  a  day,  and  drive  the 
cows  to  pasture,  and  weed  the  garden,  and 
fetch  the  kindling  wood,  and  help  mother  in 
twenty  ways. 

When  eight  years  of  age  I  went  to  the  city, 
where  I  have  made  my  home  for  fifty-five 
years,  until  this  present,  when  again  I  became 
a  Jerseyman.  For  years  untold  my  ancestors 
have  been  eultivators  of  the  soil.  During  the 
250  years  that  have  elapsed  since  leaving  New¬ 
castle,  England,  first  in  Massachusetts  and  af¬ 
terward  in  New  Jersey,  they  have  been  among 
the  class  rather  invidiously  distinguished  as 
the  “  honest  farmers.” 

We  came  out  of  the  city  just  in  time  to  re¬ 
joice  in  the  buds  and  blossoms,  and  watch  the 
gradual  oncoming  of  Spring  and  Summer,  and 
it  has  been  a  constant  surprise  and  delight  to 
note  the  wonders  of  the  creative  hand. 

One  of  the  books  we  read  with  great  delight 
last  Winter  was  “  The  Tenants  of  an  Old 
Farm,”  in  which,  in  a  very  entertaining  way, 
we  were  made  ac<iuainted  with  the  exact  nature 
and  habits  of  humble  bees,  spiders,  ants,  and 
bugs  of  low  and  high  degree.  To  a  family  of 
boys  and  girls  acquiring  knowledge,  no  more 
suggestive  and  readable  book  could  be  named. 
Now  and  then  we  turn  back  to  the  well-worn 
old  “  Scott’s  Bible,”  and  to  the  other  books  of 
long  ago,  endeared  by  a  thousand  grateful 
recollections.  Among  the  books  that  have  a 
sacred  place  in  memory  are  Boston’s  “  Four¬ 
fold  State,”  and  Boston’s  “  Crook  in  the  Lot,” 
and  Edwards’s  “  History  of  Redemption,”  and 
Mason  on  “Self-Knowledge,”  and  Watts’s 
“  Improvement  of  the  Mind.” 

At  the  beginning  of  my  religious  experience, 
fifty  years  ago,  Abbott’s  “Young  Christian” 
appeared,  and  its  simple  e  isy  way  of  making 
known  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  life, 
is  unexcelled.  The  “Young  Christian”  was 
soon  followed  by  the  “  Corner-stone  ”  and 
“  Way  to  do  Good,”  and  these  three  volumes 
constitute  an  invaluable  foundation  for  a  young 
Christian’s  library. 

A  little  while  back,  when  Mr.  Crafts  was 
busy  gathering  material  for  his  invaluable 
“Sabbath  Manual,”  among  others,  we  were 
asked  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  Sabbath  observ¬ 
ance  as  it  was  in  our  earlier  years.  To  look 
back  fifty  or  sixty  years,  one  comes  to  a  period 
before  coal,  and  gas,  and  railroads,  and  tel¬ 
egraphs,  and  expresses,  and  all  the  modern  im¬ 
provements.  When  I  was  born  there  were 
only  two  institutions  known  in  my  father’s 
house ;  one  was  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
other  was  the  Farmer’s  Almanac.  The  Sab¬ 
bath,  as  I  remember  it,  was  observed  as  a  day 
of  rest.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  went 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  children  to  the  Sab- 
bath-school.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  have  changed  in  the  fifty  years  since 
then.  German  tenants  occupy  the  old  home 
of  my  childhood,  but  they  observe  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  And  the  ancestral  home  of  many  of  my 
neighbors,  though  it  is  no  longer  found  on  the 
old  foundation,  is  still  represented  by  two  or 
three  or  more  newer  homes  in  other  locations, 
and  still  all  are  Sabbath-keeping  homes,  just 
fSPTlTeTtithcr’s  home  used  to  be. 

From  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  cannot 
say  that  there  is  any  less  of  strictness  in  Sab¬ 
bath-keeping  than  there  used  to  be.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  issuing  of  Sunday  papers,  and 
the  running  of  Sunday  trains,  and  the  incom¬ 
ing  of  foreigners  with  their  ideas  of  a  Conti¬ 
nental  Sunday,  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  destroying  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  in 
many  places.  Still  the  churches  and  the  Sab- 
bath-schools  maintain  their  adherence  to  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Christian  families 
brought  up  with  the  New  England  ideas  of 
“good  behavior,”  “go  to  meeting”  as  they 
used  to  do  fifty  years  ago. 

To  borrow  a  word  which  good  Dr.  Cox  coined 
years  ago,  we  might  call  our  present  home 
“  Rusurban.”  We  are  surrounded  by  fields 
and  gardens  and  trees,  and  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  country,  and  yet  our  house  is  furnished 
with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the 
city, 

A  few  minutes’  ride  brings  us  to  the  old  stone 
churches  and  school-houses  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  the  back-country  houses,  where  piety 
and  patriotism  are  found  just  as  they  existed 
a  hundred  years  ago.  L.  E.  J. 

Roseville,  N.  J.,  August,  188.5. 

SHELTER  ISLAND. 

By  Rev.  William  Hall. 

It  was  our  privilege  not  long  since  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  an  aged  lady,  who  al¬ 
though  now  a  resident  in  Connectieut,  claimed 
the  above-mentioned  insular  appendage  of 
Long  Island  as  her  birthplace  and  the  home  of 
her  childhood.  Its  history  as  an  attractive 
Summer  resort  is  of  eourse  familiar  to  many. 
To  all  who  would  become  acquainted  with  its 
early  annals,  we  would  confidently  commend 
“A  History  of  Long  Island,  from  its  First  Set¬ 
tlement,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  Prime, 
published  in  1845,  This  work  abounds  in  val¬ 
uable  information.  One  of  the  author’s  anees- 
tors,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Prime,  was  the  able  and 
devoted  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  for  more  than  half  a  centu¬ 
ry;  and  the  historian’s  father  was  a  noted  and 
erudite  physician  there.  Connected  also  by 
near  kindred  with  Sag  Harbor,  and  being  from 
youth  familiar  with  all  parts  of  Long  Island, 
from  end  to  end,  he  was  admirably  qualified  to 
give  the  record  both  of  its  churches  and  towns. 

Territorially,  Shelter  Island  is  the  largest  of 
the  Long  Island  islets,  and  was  settled  as  early 
as  1662— next  to  Gardiner’s.  One  of  its  distinc¬ 
tions  is  that  of  having  been  favored  with  a  visit 
from  Whitefleld,  on  one  of  his  apostolic  tours 
in  America.  Dr.  Gillies,  his  biographer,  re¬ 
cords  the  fact,  of  which  Thompson’s  elaborate 
History  of  Long  Island  makes  no  mention. 
But  Dr.  Prime’s  draws  special  attention  to  this 
interesting  incident  in  his  account  of  Shelter 
Island,  which  he  has  enriched  with  two  char¬ 
acteristic  letters  of  the  great  evangelist,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Thomas  Dering,  Esq.  One  of  them, 
dated  Boston,  May  2,  1764,  begins  with  this 
suggestive  question :  “And  is  Shelter  Island 
become  a  Patmos  ?  ”  The  other  thus  closes : 
“A  thousand  thanks  for  all  favors.  Add  to  my 
obligations  by  continuing  to  pray  for  my  dear 
friend.  Yours,  in  the  never-failing  Jesus, 

G.  W.” 

Miss  Havens,  to  whom  I  have  already  made 
a  passing  reference,  is  now  in  her  88th  year, 
and  she  hence  may  be  cited  in  our  record  as 
one  of  the  oldest  living  representatives  of  Shel¬ 
ter  Island.  She  informs  me  that  her  “  ances¬ 
tors  were  the  first  white  settlers  of  her  native 
place,  and  that  she  had  often  heard  from  her 
family  and  others  that  the  celebrated  White¬ 
fleld  had  visited  and  preached  there.”  Her 
father,  Mr,  Francis  Havens— as  his  father  be¬ 
fore  him— was  an  educated  man,  and  taught 
school  in  Sag  Harbor.  One  of  his  sisters  mar¬ 
ried  Jonathan  Thompson,  a  former  Collector 


of  the  Port  of  New  York.  The  late  Samuel 
Buel  Gardiner,  tenth  proprietor  of  the  manor 
of  Gardiner’s  Island,  marrleil  his  daughter, 
her  cousin,  Mary  Thompson,  When  a  young 
lady.  Miss  Havens  visited  at  times  her  friends 
in  this  city,  and  although  It  was  then  by  no 
means  of  such  “  magnificent  distances  ”  as 
now,  she  astonished  them  by  her  long  and 
courageous  walks  from  their  residence  in  the 
up-town  of  those  days  to  the  lower  streets  and 
back.  And  we  can  attest  that  in  Si'ptember 
last  she  still  retained  the  pedestrian  habits  of 
her  youth,  though  slightly  lame  and  using  a 
cane.  When  the  weather  permitted,  she  was 
wont  to  walk  from  her  house  to  the  church, 
about  two  miles  distant,  every  Habbath  morn- 
ing,  returning  also  generally  on  foot,  the  rea¬ 
son  given  for  which  was  that  she  “  found  it 
necessary  to  use  her  strength  in  order  to  keep 
it.” 

This  venerable  lady  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Fulton-street  Prayer-meeting.  But  long 
before  its  establishment  she  remembers  going, 
when  in  New  York,  to  “Aunt  Sarah’s,”  a  very 
old  and  pious  colored  woman,  who  lived  in  a 
little  yellow  cake-shoj)  on  the  corner  of  Ann 
and  William  streets,  in  which  humble  dwelling 
a  few  earnest  Christians — several  from  Dr. 
Mi^por’s  (St.  George’s),  near-by— used  to  resort 
to  pray  together  and  with  her.  One  of  the 
number  was  the  late  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge, 
when  a  very  young  man.  “Aunt  Sarah  ”  is 
said  to  have  lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years !  When  some  one  spoke 
to  her  of  the  things  of  this  world,  she  replied : 
“This  u'orld,  chile  ?  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  world  but  to  pray  for  it.  I  am  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  my  Master  to  take  me  out  of  it.” 

The  maternal  name  of  Miss  Havens  (Lay) 
is  that  of  a  very  ancient,  and  formerly  very 
numerous,  family  in  the  town  of  her  present 
residence.  Bishop  Lay  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  sprung  from  it.  Closing  her  long  earth¬ 
ly  day  in  the  midst  of  kindred  and  early 
friends,  she  can  say,  as  truly  and  as  contented¬ 
ly  as  the  woman  of  Scripture  story :  “  I  dwell 
among  my  own  people.”  Yet  the  language  of 
her  early  begun  walk  with  God,  is  that  of  high¬ 
er  and  dearer  association,  “  declaring  plainly  ” 
that  “  she  seeketh  another  country,  even  a 
heavenly.” 

Dr.  Prime’s  instructive  pages  give  us  the 
original  Indian  name  of  her  native  island 
home,  which  is  Manhansack  -  aha  -  quasha  -  wor- 
nock,  meaning  an  island  sheltered  by  islamls. 

THE  BOARD  OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF. 

The  Board  of  Relief  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  in¬ 
form  the  churches  that  the  state  of  the  treasury 
still  renders  necessary  the  continuation  of  the  uni¬ 
form  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  the 
amounts  recommended  by  the  Presbyteries  for 
“our  suffering  brethren.”  But  worse  than  this, 
not  one-half  of  the  appropriations  voted  for  the 
month  of  July  have  yet  been  paid,  even  with  this 
reduction !  At  the  present  date  more  than  $3000 
are  yet  due  these  homes  of  suffering  and  want. 

God’s  people  who  live  in  their  comfortable  homes, 
can  form  no  estimate  of  the  suffering  inflicte<l  up¬ 
on  the  families  of  these  disable<l  ministers  and  of 
these  helpless  widows  by  the  withholding  of  the 
appropriations  from  the  Board.  The  amount  to 
each  is  indeed  small,  but  every  dollar  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  many  who  are  entireiy  dependent  upon  the 
Board  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  Every  day 
brings  me  sad  ietters.  Among  those  received  this  I 
morning  was  one  from  a  widow  whoso  husband, 
after  long  years  of  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  died 
a  few  months  since.  These  have  been  long  and 
weary  days  in  which  she  has  been  waiting  for  her 
appropriation.  She  says  “My  anxiety  as  to  the 
condition  of  your  Board  amounts  almost  to  mise¬ 
ry.  I  cannot  sleep  or  rest,  and  you  will  not  won¬ 
der  when  I  tell  you — ”  ;  then  follows  a  statement 
of  her  wants  which  is  too  sacred  and  pitiful  to  be 
put  into  print.  She  says  in  conclusion  : 

“  I  will  say  no  more,  for  I  know  you  hear  many 
trying  stories.  0  that  God  may  grant  you  tlie 
means  to  help  me  out  of  my  sad  trouble!  You 
may  think  we  did  not  manage  well  to  bo  so  behind ; 
but  my  husband  was  sick  four  years  and  over,  so 
that  ho  could  do  nothing,  and  neotled  my  constant 
care ;  and  our  rent  used  most  of  what  we  roceivcHl 
from  your  Board.  Will  you  please  let  mo  h(!ar 
from  you  soon,  and  relievo  my  anxiety  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  we  may  expect  anything  from  the  Board  ?  ” 

Will  not  God’s  people  listen  to  these  cries  ?  And 
will  they  not  ask  themselves  the  question  What 
are  the  families  to  do  who  look  to  the  Board  for 
their  remittances  for  this  month  of  August,  when 
there  are  yet  three  thousand  dollars  to  pay  to  the  fam¬ 
ilies  upon  our  list  for  July  ?  And  September  is  but 
a  few  days  off!  Contributions  come  from  the 
churches  slowly  during  these  Summer  months. 
Are  there  not  Christian  people  whose  hearts  will 
be  touched  to  make  special  donations  for  this  sa¬ 
cred  cause  ?  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
Rev.  W.  W.  Heberton,  treasurer. 

William  C.  Cattell, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  14,  1885. 

Belfgfoutt  lltegg* 

The  Christian  at  Work  : 

An  evening  daily  paper  of  this  city  recently 
contained  an  article  maintaining  that  the  masses 
of  the  working  people  in  our  cities  were  drifting 
more  and  more  away  from  the  Church,  and  that 
they  were  almost  entirely  gone  from  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  One  of  our  religious 
contomporaries  investigated  this  question  by 
enrefully  inquiring  of  the  city  pastors  as  to  the 
elements  of  their  congregations,  when  it  was 
found  on  a  large  average  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  workingmen  and  their  families  were  in  actu¬ 
al  attendance  upon  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
This  wo  believe  to  be  true,  not  only  of  this,  but 
of  other  cities  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that 
the  number  of  listeners  to  divine  truth  in  our 
sanctuaries  is,  from  year  to  year,  increasing  ; 
and  yet  neither  of  these  statements  touch  the 
momentous  point  whether  the  numbers  of 
worldly  people,  not  of  workingmen  alone,  but 
of  all  classes  who  do  not  attend  church,  is  not 
growing  faster  than  the  number  of  those  who 
do.  This  we  fear  is  the  case.  For  example  :  in 
a  neighboring  city  of  18,500  inhabitants,  it  is 
said  by  the  City  Mission  :^ard  that  “  there  are 
more  than  4()00  adults  who  are  nominally 
Protestant,  and  yet  who  are  under  no  religious 
instruction  in  the  churches  or  Sabbath-schools.” 
Here,  certainly,  is  a  startling  and  deeply  signifi¬ 
cant  state  of  things.  The  city. referred  to  is 
New  Brimswick,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  most  conser¬ 
vative  in  its  religious  traditions  and  influences 
in  the  country,  and  yet  this  city  reveals  a  sad 
and  discouraging  change  in  its  religious  status. 
In  its  early  history  it  was  probably  true  that 
nearly  all  of  its  Protestant  adult  population  were 
glad  to  attend  and  to  help  pay  for  services  of 
the  Gospel,  .while  now  over  one-fifth  of  its 
Protestant  adult  population  decline  to  put  them¬ 
selves  under  any  religious  instruction  whatever. 
And  it  may  be  supposed  that  New  Brunswick 
is  no  worse  than  other  cities  ;  it  is  a  fair  type 
of  them  all. 

The  Examiner : 

“  If  we  have  in  the  Baptist  denomination  three 
millions  communicants,  suppose  two  millions 
accept  this  simple  plan,  would  not  Home  and 
Forei^  Societies  be  relieved  of  debt,  and  well 
supplied  to  make  all  necessary  appropriations 
to  advance?”  These  large  %ures  are  very 
captivating,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  vanish 
the  moment  they  are  examined.  In  the  first 
place,  of  the  Baptists  who  support  our  Northern 
Societies  there  are  not  3,000,000  but  627,000. 
Then  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
“  suppose  ”  that  two-thirds  of  this  number  will 
adopt  any  plan  of  systematic  giving,  until  there 
has  been  more  systematic  education  on  the 
duty  of  giving.  The  magnificent  results  antici¬ 
pated  by  our  friend  are  certain  not  to  be  realized, 


anrl  thr>se  who  put  their  trust  in  such  a  plan 
are  equally  certain  to  be  disappointed.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  plan  is  not  a  good  one — ^it  is 
very  good,  and  if  pastors  would  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  their  people,  it  would  very  considera¬ 
bly  incri'ase  the  contributions  to  all  of  our 
Societies.  It  would  be  especially  effective 
among  thosi^  of  small  income's  who  now,  as  a 
rule,  give  nothing  to  our  benevolent  objects, 
bei'ause  they  arei  ashamed  to  put  a  small  coin 
Into  the  collection  basket,  an<l  owing  to  lack  of 
forethought  are  unable  to  give  a  larger  sum. 

The  Christian  Union : 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  held  at  Newport 
last  week,  reflected  Mr.  (leorge  William  Curtis 
pri'sident,  repoiteil  sixty  associations  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  all  of  them  active  and 
efficient,  and  adopted  without  dissent  the  reso¬ 
lutions,  which  besides  reaffirming  the  general 
principles  of  Civil  Service  Reiform,  expressed 
approval  of  the  course  of  President  Cleveland, 
“  notwithstanding  eortain  actions  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  of  which,  measured  by  the  principles 
of  reform,  we  disapprove,”  urged  the  repeal  of 
the  law  known  as  the  “  Four  years’  Law,”  fix¬ 
ing  four  years  as  a  definite  term  of  office  for 
certain  offices,  approved  the  recognition  of  of¬ 
fensive  partisaiishii),  “  that  is  to  say,  partisan¬ 
ship  in  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer,”  as  ade- 
quato  cause  for  removal  from  office,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  President  Cleveland 
would  apply  this  test  to  all  officials,  to  what¬ 
ever  party  they  belong.  The  meeting  is  said 
to  have  been  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
one  ever  held,  and  the  reports  from  local  asso¬ 
ciations  as  to  the  progress  of  public  sentiment 
were  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Mr. 
Curtis  in  his  address  shows  a  clear  perception 
of  the  issue  joined  but  not  yet  brought  out  to 
its  final  delineation.  Applauding  the  com'se  of 
President  Cleveland  in  his  general  resistance  of 
the  place-hunters,  and  pointedly  condemning 
the  Attorney  General’s  apparent  surrender  to 
them,  he  thus  foreshadows  the  coming  conflict : 
“  Undoubtedly  we  are  soon  to  encounter  the 
most  resolute,  shrewd,  and  deliberately  organ¬ 
ized  assault  upon  the  reformed  system.  The 
professional  politicians,  in  both  parties,  which 
the  spoils  despotism  has  produced,  are  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused,  and  they  will  not  relinquish  it,, 
and  the  power  which  it  gives  them,  without  a 
di'sperate  struggle.”  There  is  but  one  way  to 
beat  them  in  this  struggle :  it  is  for  the  people 
in  both  parties  and  in  all  parties  to  unite  in 
jiracticall^  sustaining  those  who  sustain  a  Re¬ 
formed  Civil  Service,  and  in  practically  antag¬ 
onizing  those  who  antagonize  it.  This  issue  is 
just  now  of  more  immediate  importance  than 
any  other  ;  the  only  hope  of  the  spoilsmen  is  to 
divide  the  friends  of  honest  government  by  par¬ 
ty  war-cries,  and  so  conquer.  The  triumph  of 
honest  administration  is  more  immediately  im¬ 
portant  in  national  affairs  than  the  triumph  of 
either  Democratic,  Republican,  or  Third  party. 

The  Christian  Weekly : 

Another  illustration  of  the  fact  often  repeat¬ 
ed  in  history,  that  one  age  will  heap  honors  on 
the  memory  of  those  whom  their  fathers  perse¬ 
cuted,  was  furnishetl  July  30  in  Danv'ers,  Mass., 
a  part  of  the  township  of  Old  Salem.  In  that 
place,  famous  for  the  zeal  of  its  ancient  wor¬ 
thies  in  rooting  out  what  they  believeil  to  be 
the  plague  of  witchcraft,  among  those  upon 
whom  the  suspicions  of  her  excited  neighbors 
rested  was  Mrs.  Rebocc-a  Nourse,  a  quiet,  love¬ 
ly  Christian  wife  and  mother,  seventy  years  of 
age.  On  March  23,  1692,  a  warrant  for  her  ar¬ 
rest  ns  a  witch  was  issued,  and  she  was  brought 
before  the  judges.  When  aci^used,  she  replied 
“  I  can  say  before  my  eternal  Father  I  am  inno¬ 
cent,  and  God  will  clear  my  innocency.”  She 
was  brought  to  trial  in  Boston  June  29,  when  so 
('aim  and  serene  was  her  b('aring,  and  so  base¬ 
less  the  evidence  against  her,  that  she  was  ac¬ 
quitted.  The  disappointed  crowd  made  such 
an  outcry  at  this  unwelcome  verdict  that  the 
jury  retired  again  and  pronounced  her  guilty. 
She  was  brought  into  the  church  July  3,  bound 
in  chains,  and  formally  excommunicated,  and  on 
July  19  was  hanged  on  Gallows  Hill,  with  eigh¬ 
teen  other  victims  of  that  unreasoning  preju¬ 
dice  and  superstition.  A  granite  monument, 
suitably  inscribed,  has  been  erected,  and  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  w'us  unveiled  and  presented  to  the 
Association.  The  pastor  of  the  old  First  Church 
of  Salem,  of  which  Mrs.  Nourse  was  a  member, 
delivered  an  appropriate  address  and  pronounc¬ 
ed  a  fitting  eulogy  upon  the  heroic  woman,  who 
“accepted  death  with  such  Christian  patience 
and  unostentatious  courage,  who  brought  no 
angry  accusation  against  her  enemies,  and  who 
in  history  will  ever  be  a  sublime  picture  of  de¬ 
vout  consecration  to  her  destiny.’’ 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate : 

Type-writers,  ('aligraphs,  and  similar  ma¬ 
chines  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  now,  and 
those  who  have  very  much  writing  to  do,  and 
have  learned  to  use  them,  could  hardly  return 
to  the  former  method.  But  there  are  some  oc¬ 
casions  when  they  should  not  be  used.  They 
are  not  suitable  for  correspondence  when  any 
difficulty  is  to  be  composed,  nor  when  any  favor 
is  to  be  asked.  The  personality  of  the  counsel¬ 
lor  or  of  the  petitionor  must  come  out  in  a  let¬ 
ter,  or  it  will  have  very  little  weight.  It  is  said 
that  a  certain  man,  proposing  marriage,  dictat¬ 
ed  to  a  stenograplier  the  letter  containing  the 
proposition,  and  that  the  lady  satirically  wrote 
back,  asking  which  was  the  responsible  person, 
the  stenographer  or  the  signer,  as  she  did  not 
care  to  make  any  mistake.  Whether  that  be 
true  or  not,  we  know  the  following  to  be  a  fact : 
A  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  had  learned  to 
write  on  the  type-writer,  wrote  to  one  of  his 
parish  ionera  who  had  lost  his  wife.  The  man 
was  indignant,  and  would  not  speak  to  his  pas¬ 
tor.  When  a  friend  inquired  the  reason,  he 
said  :  “  I  always  supposed  he  had  some  heart ; 
but  when  my  wife  died  he  sent  me  an  infernal 
circular,  not  having  enough  interest  to  write 
something  specially  adapted  to  my  case.  I 
want  nothing  to  do  with  a  man  who  is  as  form¬ 
al  and  heartless  as  that.”  Of  course  this  broth¬ 
er  w’as  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  type¬ 
writer,  and  thought  the  matter  was  prints. 
“  Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct.” 

The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

The  experience  of  Gen.  Grant  will  prove  of 
great  use  in  many  directions.  One  of  these  has 
respect  to  the  use  of  profane  language.  There 
are  not  a  few  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  this 
gross  and  vulgar  practi(3e,  who  excuse  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground  that  they  hear  it  so  con¬ 
stantly  that  insensibly  and  almost  involuntarily 
they  contract  the  habit.  But  here  was  a  man 
who  was  compelled  day  after  day  for  years  to 
hear  all  varieties  of  ungodly  speech  from  all 
sorts  of  men,  for  we  all  know  what  is  the  usage 
among  military  men,  and  yet  he  never  fell  into 
the  snare.  In  scenes  of  the  highest  excitement 
he  never  lost  his  superb  equipoise,  and  no  man 
living  ever  heard  from  his  lips  a  profane  or  un¬ 
clean  word.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  who 
are  never  weary  of  prying  him  would  not  stop 
long  enough  to  learn  to  imitate  this  excellent 
trait.  Still  the  example  stands,  and  it  may  be 
commended  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
young  who  may  be  tempted  to  what  the  Apos¬ 
tle  calls  “  rotten  speech.’’ 

The  Independent : 

Economy  can  be  made  a  laughing-stock  by 
being  niggardly  and  shortsighted.  There  is  a 
Congressional  committee  going  over  the  Indian 
reservations,  and  J udge  Holman,  the  Treasury 
bull-dog,  is  on  it.  It  is  r^orted  from  Mandan 
that  he  refused  to  put  the  (Jovemment  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  sleeping  car,  and  made  the  sergeant- 
of-arms  and  the  clerk  of  the  committee  sit  up 
all  night  with  him  in  a  passenger  coach.  The 
two  other  CJongressmen  went  to  bed  in  a  Pull¬ 
man  berth  and  had  a  good  night’s  sleep.  As  a 
result  we  may  presume  that  they  were  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  do  good  work  the  next  day.  Such  econ¬ 
omy  is  not  economical.  Men  whose  clear  brains 
are  worth  more  than  what  mere  muscle  will 
earn,  find  it  pays  for  them  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  travelling  comfortably  and  eating  good  food. 
It  would,  besides,  be  disgraceful  for  a  great  and 
rich  nation  like  ours,  to  require  its  legislators  to 
travel  in  a  less  comfortable  way  than  other  well- 
to-do  citizens.  We  are  glad  that  Holman  did 
not  have  charge  of  Gen.  Grant’s  funeral  He 
would  have  found  a  pine  box  cheaper  than 
the  steel  coffin,  and  just  as  comfortable  for  the 
dead. 
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Om  srtifng  antr  ^not|inr« 


8«.d.r.  30,  1888. 

- -  made,  to  look  f( 

THE  STORY  OF  NABOTH.  And  thej 

_  stant  action  in  . 

By  j.  OlEHTWOETH  BUTLEB,  D.D.  criminal,  that  t 

-  be  avoided.  Tt 

The  Lesson  t  1  Kings  xxi.  4-19.  ion  would  be  i)e 

1.  abO  A1i&8  cbdic  into  his  houss  hoAvy  And  displsAsod 
becAUse  ot  the  wwd  which  NAbeth  the  Jezreelite  hAd  epo-  I  uiiHJse. 

ken  to  him ;  for  he  hnd  SAld.  I  will  not  give  thee  the  Inher-  Further,  she 
lUnce  of  my  Inthers.  And  he  lAld  him  down  upon  hla  mamalrntoa 

bed.  And  turned  awat  his  fAoe,  And  would  est  no  breAd. 


let  thine  hcArt  be  merry :  I  will  give  thee  the  vlneyAFd  of  ,  •  .u  •  ........ 

NAboth  the  Jeireeiite.  and  requires  these  judges  to  put  the  very 

words  of  accusation  into  the  mouths  of  the 

With  hlfl  seaU  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the  elders  and  to  .  _  ,  .  «  x 

the  nobiee  that  were  In  his  city,  dwelling  with  Naboth.  bribed  accusers.  And  as  the  crowDing  feature 

other  unparalleled  Iniquity,  all  that  she  pro- 


INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. _  account  of  some  great  crime.  Thus  the  people  Sr)|ftf0  glfh  ^tlOt||rr* 

SaiBdAy  Awcwst  30  isssi  were  prepared  to  expect  some  accusation  to  be  _ 

- -  made,  to  look  for  some  criminal  to  be  pointed  women  of  Thibet,  who  are  permitted  to 

THE  STORY  OF  NABOTH.  -^“<1  they  would  be  ready  to  take  in-  wear  any  color  except  green,  purchase  corals 

_  stant  action  in  judgment  against  such  alleged  and  pearls  to  ornament  their  head-dresses,  which 

By  J.  OLEVTWOBTH  BUTLEB,  D.D.  criminal,  that  the  threatened  calamity  might  are  the  most  costly  part  of  their  attire,  and 

-  be  avoided.  Thus  the  sacred  offices  of  relig-  alone  not  unfrequently  costs  $5,000. 

The  Lessen:  1  Kings  xxi.  4r-19.  ion  would  be  pierverted  to  serve  Jezebel’s  mur-  The  notion  that  dogs  are  more  liable  to  go 

4.  And  AhAb  cArae  Into  his  house  heAvy  And  dispieAsed  Herous  iiurnose  mad  in  hot  Weather  than  at  other  tunes  is  fal- 

becAuse  of  the  word  which  NAbeth  uieJesreeiite  hAd  spo-  ^  u  ......  lacious.  Genuine  rabies  is  exceedingly  rare, 

ken  to  him :  for  he  hAd  SAld.  I  will  not  give  thee  the  Inher-  Further,  she  directs  these  men,  who  were  K..e  Qt-oeiafloa  aVir,™.  tbnr  it  nfovnilH  nt 

itAnm  of  mv  fnthers  And  he  lAid  him  down  upon  his  .  1  ..  .  „  ,  .1.  »  but  vetennary  statistics  sUow  tnat  It  prevails  ai 

bed.  And  turned  AWAy  his  fAoe,  And  would  est  no  breAd.  the  magistrates  ofJezreel,  to  employ  the  forms  aeagong^  jt  ig  very  doubtful  whether  the 

5.  But  Je»eb«i  his  wife  »me  to  him.  And  wid  unto  him,  of  justice  while  directly  violating  its  spirit  and  weather  has  anything  to  do  with  the  disease. 

•.  And  he  sAid  unto  her,  BecAuse  I  spAke  unto  Nsboth  Subverting  its  ends.  She  requires  the  men  The  six-feet  gauge  is  rapidly  disappearmg 
^mo?^!‘OTo*M.  iTup“i^tt^,Twnrg1v*?to^“a7o^  who  con.stitute  the  courtof  God’s  appointment,  from  American  railways.  The  five-feet  gauge 
er  vineyard  for  it;' and  he  answered,  I  will  not  give  thee  to  whom  He  had  entrusted  the  administration  in  the  South  is  also  being  replaced,  and  the 
“7 'iiSd^i^bei  his  wife  said  unto  him  Dost  thou  now  of  law  and  equity,  themselves  to  mbarn  false  probability  is  that  the  standard  gauge  will  soon 
corern  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ?  arise,  and  eat  bread,  and  tdinesses.  Nay,  she  frames  the  false  charge,  ^  to  which  the  narrow  gauge  will  be  the 

and  requires  these  judges  to  put  the  very  only  exception^ 

8.  So  she  wrote  letters  In  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed  them  words  of  accusation  into  the  mouths  of  the  ^  citizen  of  Kansas  has  in  his  iwssession  the 
with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the  elders  and  *<>  ,,  ..  .«*  ballot  he  cast  in  voting  for  Gen.  Grant  in  1868. 

the  nobles  that  were  In  his  city,  dwelling  with  Naboth.  bribed  aCCUSerS.  And  as  the  crOWning  feature  J.  nrintoH  r>n  ailiJ  fttiH  aftor  it  had  been 

*.  And  she  wrote  in  the  letters,  saying.  Proclaim  d  fast,  ..nrutrallalad  ininnitv  all  that  she  Dro-  .  .  pnntea  on  811K,  aUQ  aiur  It  nau  oeeu 

and  set  Naboth  on  high  among  the  people :  Of  fier  unparalleieu  iniquity ,  all  tnat  sne  pro  pjj  ^  law  required,  in  the  office  of 

10.  And  set  two  men,  sons  ofjteiiai,  ^fore  him,  to  poses  to  be  done  is  based  upon  an  assumed  the  clerk,  he  obtained  it,  and  will  hand  it  down 

Md^Xs  ^*g“^A*™'thX^*Sfrry*him  out^  and'stoX^him.  recognition  of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Israel,  to  his  children  as  an  heirloom. 

‘‘Vf.  “au^X “men  of  his  city,  even  th.  elders  and  the  no-  and  a  regard  for  His  religious  ordinances  and  The  deepest  sea  soundings  known  were  made 
biea  who  were  the  Inhabitants  In  his  city,  did  as  Jezebel  civil  statutes.  Because  this  Will  best  subserve  m  the  Pacific,  where  the  hne  reached  down 

had  sent  unto  them,  and  as  It  was  written  In  the  letters  ,  „_,„i  ,.„rnn<jc  (the  makes  nretence  of  ac-  4,575  fathoms,  and  off  the  east  coast  of  Japan 

which  she  hAd  sent  unto  them.  ner  cruei  purpose,  sne  maaes  preteuceoi  uc  it  seems  that  the  createst 

12.  They  proclaimed  a  last,  and  set  Naboth  on  high  knowledgiug  Him,  for  whose  authority  and  4,bd0  latfioms.  inus  It  s^ms  tnat  iiie  grea 

among  the  people.  nuuwxcusiu*  xx  ’  ^  heights  of  mountains  and  the  greatest  depths 

13.  And  there  came  In  two  men.  children  of  Belial,  and  laws  and  servants  She  has  hitherto  manifesteci  ,  . ,  corresDond  verv  nearly 

sat  before  him;  and  the  men  of  Belial  witnessed  against  sonrn  nnd  hate  .  ...  -rr , 

him,  even  against  Naboth,  In  the  presence  of  the  people,  only  scoiu  auu  .  W.  F.  Conant,  ail  inmate  of  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 

saying,  N^th  did  biMphemec^d  and  the  ^ng.'^en  11-14.  The  elders  and  nobles  execute  Jez-  jjgyiujn  was  made  violently  insane,  it  is  believed, 
aton^that  he  d?ed?  ’  ebel’s  scheme  to  the  letter.  Without  demur  or  fjy  remorse,  because  he  deserted  from  the  army 

14.  Then  they  sent  to  Jezebel,  saying,  Naboth  Is  stoned,  hesitation,  having  no  fear  of  God  to  counteract  in  the  war.  His  doctor  recently  wrote  to  Presi- 

15.  And  It  came  to  pass,  when  Jezebel  heard  that  Naboth  their  fear  of  Jezebel,  as  residents  of  the  royal  dent  Cleveland,  asking  the^nian  s  discharge,  and 

was  stoned, and  was  dead,  that  Jezebel  said  to  Ahab,  Arise,  pitv  in  thn  ininnitv  of  the  court  thev  has  just  received  it.  It  is  thought  the  news 

take  possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreellte,  City  S  eei  q  J  ^  will  aave  his  life 

which  he  refused  to  give  thee  for  money:  for  Naboth  Is  not  promptly  carry  OUt  the  very  minute  directions  "‘no®*'’ 

p„,  ..e.  ....  ....  N.b.u.  slve.  them.  They  convene  a  religion,  aesem- 

bly  and  transform  It  into  a  conrt.  They  set  SX.ChT.ie  still  kept  ..p,  m  .hioh  the 

17,  And  tbo  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Klljah  the  Tlshhlte,  N&DOtil  in  R  CODSpiCUOUS  plRCG.  -^y  tflG  111)3  Ol  Rrc  frGtjUGDtily  COmpGllcd  tO  siug  flltcrilR- 

**i8.“Ai-ise,  go  down  to  meet  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  which  Is  fa'se  witnesses,  whom  they  have  procured  and  lively  as  many  as  800  times.  Frequently  they 
in  Samaria:  behold,  he  is  In  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  instructed  how  to  speak,  they  hurl  upon  the  are  deprived  of  their  sight,  as  blind  birds  are 
''i9“‘iSd**uiou*Xu  sTi^k  ^®him,  saying.  Thus  saith  righteous  but  defenceless  man  a  double  accu-  often  the  best  songsters. 

the  ixtrd.  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possesion  ?  sation  of  the  highest  crime :  blasiihemij  against  Many  mocking  birds  are  shipped  from  Atlanta, 
tord,*^in*the*^\ace^hepe'*dogsuc’k^^the’bio<^* (^Naboth  God  and  treason  against  the  king.  Then,  with-  Ga.,  every  season  to  the  North  and  West.  The 
shau’dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.  allowing  the  accused  man  a  moment  of  op-  young  birds  are  caught  by  the  hundred  by  small 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  poEtunity  foE -auswcr  or  disproof,  they  pro-  boys  who  peddle  them  at  fifty  cents  each  They 

"Thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  icork  evil  in  the  sight  nmincc  iudirmfi'nt  of  death  And  instantlv  the  m  their  native  clime  until  they  are 

of  the  Lord."-l  Kings  xxi.  20.  nounce  judgment  of  death.  And  instantly  tne  months  old,  and  then  are  sent  by 

_ _  _ _ _ _  assembled  muftitude  carried  the  innocent  but  Avnre«H  tn  nil  nartn  nf  the  enunt.rv  A  Cfood 


shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

"Thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lonl."—l  Kings  xxi.  20. 

EXPL-4NATORY  AND  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENT. 


Of  the  LonV'-l  Kibgs  xxi.  20.  iiouuce  uqgineut  ut  ueutu.  ^uu  tu.tautty  tu.  by 

FTP!  tvATORV  AND  STTftftFSTiVF  COMMENT  assembled  muftitude  carried  the  innocent  but  express  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  good 

condemned  Naboth  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  bird,  four  months  old,  is  worth  from  $3  to  $5. 
Introdnrtory.  The  impressions  made  upon  executed  sentence  according  to  the  law  of  They  sing  well  when  a  year  old. 

Ahab  and  Israel  at  Carmel,  God  confirms  by  Moses  by  stoning  him  to  death.  In  the  northern  part  of  Nebraska  an  Irish 

twice  interposing  in  their  behalf  against  the  And  the  message  sent  to  Jezebel  accords  with  colony,  called  Jackson,  has  been  settled  for 
Syrian  king  Benhadab.  Twice  He  secures  over-  the  character  of  the  whole  transaction.  They  twenty-nine  years,  six  of  the  colonists  of  which 
whelming  victories  by  Israel’s  small  army  over  said,  not  that  Naboth  was  found  guilty  of  crime  are  worth  from  $40,000  to  !i590,000  each.  They 

the  vast  hosts  of  Syria.  In  this  He  is  still  seek-  against  God  and  the  king  and  has  been  pun-  arnved  there,  and 

j  asiiiu&i  vxuu  ttuu  tue  niufe  auu  imo  uccu  puu  ^-gre  SO  discouragcd  by  the  desolate  appearance 

ing  to  turn  their  heart  back  again  ,  for  He  igbed,  but  simply  Naboth  is  stoned,  and  is  dead,  q,  t^e  prairie  a^  the  loneliness  and  desolation 

expressly  declares,  as  the  reason  for  His  inter-  Purely  never  were  cruel,  heartless  orders  more  (which  affected  the  Irish  so  much)  that  if  they 

position,  “  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  heartlessly  obeyed.  had  the  money  they  would  have  left.  Fortunate- 


position,  “  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  heartlessly  obeyed. 

Lord.” — 1  Kings  xx.  13,  28.  15-19.  Boom  of  Ahab  pronounced.  Jezebel 

But  Ahab  only  abused  the  Divine  forbear-  tells  Ahab  to  take  possession  of  the  coveted 
ance  and  favor.  In  the  very  moment  of  com-  vineyard,  for  Naboth  is  dead.  As  Naboth’s 


15-19.  Boom  of  Ahab  pronounced.  Jezebel  ly  they  had  not.  They  had  come  up  by  steam- 
tells  Ahab  to  take  possession  of  the  coveted  from  the  Southern  States,  where  they  had 
vineyard,  for  Naboth  is  dead.  As  Naboth’s  dicing  itc  les. 

sons  had  also  been  slain  t2  Kinirs  ix.  26b  the  ..  There  msaid  to  be  a  curious  warm  spring  m 


plete  success,  like  Saul  with  Agag,  he  openly  gong  had  also  been  slain  (2  Kings  ix.  26),  the  ^  cunous  warm  spring  in 

disobeyed  God’s  command  to  destroy  Benha-  ting  had  now  a  legal  claim  to  the  possession,  poi^rs'^out  of  the  mountain^  and 'affords  ^about 
dab.  He  preferred  and  dared  to  gratify  his  At  once  he  goes  to  the  vineyard,  himself  con-  inches  of  water.  The  water  is  almost  tepid 
royal  vanity  by  accepting  the  professed  sub-  scious  of  bloodguiltiness,  although  he  had  no  when  it  first  reaches  the  surface.  Along  with 
mission  of  this  Syrian  king  of  kings  with  his  direct  part  in  the  murder.  But  well  he  knew  the  rushmg  torrent  of  water  there  is  a  continu- 

people.  So  he  spared  Benhadab  to  become  that  Naboth’s  death  had  been  designed  and  ous  flow  of  small  sea-sliells  of  every  size  and 

strong  again,  and  a  few  years  later  to  be  God’s  wrought  by  Jezebel,  and  that  at  heart  he  had  description.  The  flow  of  water  is  never  affected 
instrument  in  his  own  destihiction.  “  Be-  been  consenting  to  the  deed.  seasons,  as  other  spnngs  in  all  parts  of 

nvv-ri  rvininWr  .^1,1  T  .X  7  X  x  -TV..-  X  •  Ncvada  aEO  koowii  to  bc.  Whether  the  season 

muse,  God  plainly  told  him  then  thou  hast  Iq  the  vineyard  he  encounters  Elijah  again,  be  wet  or  dry,  there  is  no  change.  There  is  al- 

let  go  a  man  whom  I  had  devoted  to  utter  de-  whom  God  had  sent  to  meet  him  there.  He  go  another  curious  feature  about  it — it  rises 

struction,  therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for  his  learns  from  the  prophet’s  words  at  what  fatal  and  falls  as  regularly  as  the  ocean  tide.  These 

life.”  cost  to  himself,  to  Jezebel,  and  to  his  children,  variations  average  about  four  inches,  and  are  as 

It  was  during  the  interval  of  peace  which  this  possession  has  been  gained.  Elijah’s  regular  as  the  sun  itself, 

followed  the  second  victory  that  the  incident  words  are  words  of  doom.  In  due  time  they  The  village  of  Emsworth  in  England,  was 

now  under  review  occurred.  It  seems  to  be  are  fulfilled:  first,  in  his  own  death  from  a  recently  visited  by  a  remarkable  plague  of  flies, 

recorded  here  to  show  how  utterly  hardened  bow  “drawn  at  a  venture”;  afterward,  in  the  simultaneously  covered  an  area  of  one 

Ahabtodbecome  From  salllahvanlt^e  had  horrible  mansling  ot  Jeaebel,  and  the  slaugh-  SLufcSgXl.iMMrSh  xZ^d 
just  spared  an  idolatrous  king  whom  God  had  ter  of  his  seventy  sons.  every  lamp  in  the  town  the  spectacle  was  most 


condemned.  Now  from  a  mere  petty  selfish  The  story  suggests  (beside  points  alreadi 
whim  he  suffers  his  wicked  queen  to  destroy  a  noted), 
righteous  man,  on  account  of  that  man’s  obe-  j  The  efert  of  selfish  tiring  It  so  weakens  hive  of  bees.  At  the  Post  Office,  where  the  I 
dienoetothelawofGod.  proper  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  that  upper  portion  of  the  door  is  open  for  venmation, 

Adjoining  the  enclosure  of  Ahab’s  Summer  when  disappointment  comes,  the  man  has  no- 

rf  n  I  T  ««rting  boaills,  letteiS’,  alid  bags,  and  had  to  be 

by  Naboth,  that  Ahab  desired  to  obtain.  Al-  geif,  as  Ahab  did,  by  childish  fretting.  True  continually  swept  off  with  brushes.  At  one 
though  Samaria  was  the  metropolis  of  his  manhood  and  manly  action  have  a  basis  of  un-  lamp  they  simply  hung  down  in  clusters, 
kingdom,  Ahab  had  a  palace  at  Jezreel,  where  selfishness.  Devotion  to  others,  to  God  or  The  New  York  Times  publishes  a  letter  on 
he  seems  to  have  resided  during  part  of  the  man,  is  the  secret  of  self-reliance,  patient  en-  the  adulteration  of  beer  from  a  man  of  “  long 
year.  This  palace  was  situated  on  the  heights  durance,  and  all  other  elements  of  truly  ele-  uu^  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business.”  He 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Gilboa,  on  vated  character.  the  period  is  not 

the  eastern  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  2.  The  amazing  inrkedness  of  the  human  f J  v 
^d  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Samaria.’’  ,,eart.  To  King  Ahab  were  the  words  of  the  j^^eed  ofihe  brewers  i?  so  great  Wiarmany  of 
Killo.  Here  stood  a  royal  palace  and  pleas-  Golden  Text  uttered:  Thou  ha.st  sold  thyself  to  them  no  doubt  regret  that  they  cannot  usesaw- 
ure  grounds,  close  to  the  city  gate ;  and  adjoin-  jvork  evil.  Sold  to  Satan,  only  to  receive  the  dust  to  advantage.  Although  the  best  malt 
ing,  on  the  outside,  was  the  vineyard  which  the  “wages  of  sin.”  In  all  history,  sacred  and  sells  for  90  cents  a  bushel,  and  hops  are  as  low 
king  coveted.  A  neighboring  spring,  twelve  secular,  few  parallels  can  be  found  to  this  utter  ^  12  cents  a  pound— prices  which  ought  to 
minutes’  walk  from  the  present  diminished  depravity  of  Jezebel.  Satan’s  power  in  her  the  brewers  to  make  enormous  profits 

town,  would  furnish  water  to  convert  it  into  soul  has  rarely  since  been  matched.  L^inll?  af  thS^^ 

that  great  orientel  luxury,  a  ‘  garden  of  herbs,’  3.  Evil  jmrsnes  sinners,  and  their  .sin  is  sure  the  manufacture,  ancf other  deleterious  ingredi- 
replenished  with  fresh  vegetables  and  every  iq  find  them  out.  God  sees  the  guilt.  He  sets  ents  in  proportion.  The  writer  say's  that  the 
variety  of  fruit-tree,  and  cooled  by  a  water-  the  inward  soul-avenger,  conscience,  on  the  frauds  practiced  by  the  lirewere  merit  the  ear- 
tank,  with  its  usual  favorite  plat  of  grass,  track.  And  in  His  time  He  consummates  the  attention  of  the  public  health  authorities, 

shaded  by  a  climbing  vine.” — H.  J.  Van  Len-  judgment,  except  the  sinner  has  become  peni- 

nep.  Naboth,  who  had  held  fast  his  integrity  tent  and  trustful  in  His  mercy.  Save  in  that  B0BIN80N  CBUSOES  ISLAND, 

with  Jehovah,  declined  to  part  with  it  because  mercy,  there  is  no  escape  from  ultimate  and  Opposite  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  stands  the 
it  was  his  patrimony.  The  law  of  God  forbade  lasting  doom.  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  sacred  to  the  memory 

any  Israelite  from  alienating  the  inheritance  of  4.  The  pHilciple  involved  in  the  Divine  per-  l^obinson  Crusoe  “  and  his  man  Friday  who 

his  father. — Lev.  xxv.  28.  This  was  Naboth’s  mission  of  Naboth’s  slauirhter  bv  .Tezebel  is  ““‘I  to  tali^  that  his 

only  and  sufficient  re^on-a  conscientious  one  the'same  as  that  in  all  other  martyrdoms.  He  S  langu4e  is  spokJn  who  K 
ror  declining  to  gratir>  the  king.  was  only  one  of  the  many  worshippers  of  Je-  seription  of  this  island  better  told  than  I  am  able 

4-7.  Ahab  as  a  sufferer  and  Jezebel  a  eoni-  hovah  she  had  caused  to  be  slain.  To  meet  to  give  it,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
forter.  W  e  have  had  the  one  weakness  of  Eli-  the  diffionltvin  anvnnft’a  thmurVit  it  i«  enmicrh  Daniel  Defoe,  or  wlioever  wrote  the  l)ook.  must 


r  or  nis  seventy  sons.  every  lamp  in  the  town  the  spectacle  was  most 

The  story  suggests  (beside  points  already  curious.  Attracted  by  the  light,  thick  swarms 
jted),  abounded,  and  their  buzz  resembled  that  of  a 


BAKINBJOWDER. 

Why  the  “Boyal”  is  the  Best. 

Royal  is  the  best  baking  powder  because  it  is  absolutely 
pure  and  wholesome,  of  the  highest  strength,  and  maintains 
its  full  leavening  power  until  used. 

There  is  no  other  pure  baking  powder  offered  to  the 
public ;  all  others  .contain  either  lime  or  alum, — delete¬ 
rious  substances, — sometimes  both.  Lime  presence  results 
from  impure  cream  of  tartar ;  alum  is  added  to  give 
strength  ;  the  object  of  the  manufacturers  in  both  cases 
is  to  produce  a  cheap  powder. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  exclusively  made  from 
cream  of  tartar  specially  refined  and  prepared  for  its 
use  by  patent  processes  by  which  the  tartrate  of  lime 
and  all  other  impurities  are  totally  removed.  Its 
absolute  jiurity  is  guaranteed  by  its  manufacturers 
and  certified  by  all  prominent  chemists  and  scientists 
who  have  made  it  the  subject  of  investigation. 

The  cream  of  tartar  of  the  market  from  which 
other  baking  poAvders  are  made  has  been  tested  by 
Profs.  Chandler  and  Love,  for  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  found  to  contain  impurities  from 
three  to  ninety-three  per  cent  of  its  weight.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  absolutely  impossible  that  these  powders  should 
be  pure,  while  it  is  equally  as  impossible  for  the  Royal, 
being  made  as  it  is  from  chemically  pure  materials, 
to  be  otherwise  than  absolutely  pure. 

There  being  no  inert  matter  in  the  ingredients  of  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  higher  strength  is,  of  course, 
attained ;  and,  the  exact  value  of  the  materials  Being 
ascertainable  to  an  atom,  a  compound  is  possible  that  will 
maintain  its  full  strength  until  used,  leave  no  residuum  in 
the  bread,  and  Avhich  all  chemical  tests  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  have  proved  to  be  the  perfection  of  leavening 
agencies.  This  combination  in  the  “  Royal  ”  makes  it 
the  best,  and  the  only  perfect  baking  poAvder  attainable. 

Prof.  Mott,  late  Government  Chemist,  says :  “  Because 
of  the  facilities  that  company  have  for  obtaining  per¬ 
fectly  pure  cream  of  tartar,  and  for  other  reasons  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  constituents  used  in  its  manufacture, 
the  proper  proportion  of  the  same,  and  the  method  of 
its  preparation,  the  Royal  Baking  PoAvder  is  undoubtedly 
the  purest  and  most  reliable  baking  poAvder  offered  to 
th©  public.  H.  A.  MOTT,  Pii.D.,”  etc. 
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minutes’  walk  from  the  present  diminished 
town,  would  furnish  water  to  convert  it  into 
that  (treat  oriental  luxury,  a  ‘  garden  of  herbs,’ 


LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D., 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  ISLAND. 

Opposite  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  stand-s  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  saered  to  the  memory 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  “and  his  man  Friday,  who 
kept  thinprs  tidy,  and  listened  to  taliTS  that  his 
master  told.”  There  isn’t  a  boy  wliere  the  Eng- 


Its  Purposes: 


was  only  one  of  the  many  worshippers  of  Je-  seription  of  this  island  better  told  than  I  am  able 
hovah  she  had  caused  to  be  slain.  To  meet  to  give  it,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
the  difficulty  in  any  one’s  thought,  it  is  enough  Daniel  Defoe,  or  wlioever  wrote  the  liook,  must 


X  ..u.x  ..cv.  ..xaniixos  X.1  x-iii-  me  OimcUlty  ID  UDy  ODe  S  tUOUgUt,  It  IS  eDOUgll  wiulc  me  oook,  must  '7~'7  *  J  J  J. 

jah’s  life.  Here  we  have  the  one  weakness  of  to  say  that  the  direct  counteraction  by  God  of  j»a'\8tudied  the  place  with  great  attention,  or  /  JT'tilttlfHCflt  * 

Ahab’s  whole  career.  As  is  the  cause  so  is  the  ti<<>  avii  Hcci.ma  ^aid  the  island  created  to  suit  the  picture  he  J  ' 


Auan-s  wnoie  career,  as  is  tne  cause  so  is  the  the  evil  designs  and  deeds  of  men,  involves  an  the  island  created  to  suit  the  picture  he 
effect,  pitifully  trivial  and  childish.  This  king  utter  change  in  His  existing  plan  of  govern-  ^“rhe'littie  harbor  is  there  with  it«  mnka  nnri 
over  Israel  and  for  the  time  lord  paramount  ment.  An  inspired  explanation  of  this  diffi-  ea ves,  just  as  it  was  when  Robinson  went  ashore  ; 
of  all  byria,  possessing  two  luxurious  palaces  culty  may  be  found  in  the  seventy-third  Psalm,  the  cave  is  in  good  order  still,  and  the  cliffs  up 
and  all  the  pleasures  that  unlimited  wealth  which  he  and  Friday  used  to  chase  the  moun- 

and  power  could  command,  is  actually  sicken-  tain  goats.  Tlie  goats  are  there,  and  tlie  arma- 

ed  with  displeasure  and  discontent  because  he  INBORN  REVERENCE  FOR  GOD.  dillos,  the  birds  of  wonderful  plumage,  and  the 

cannot  obtain  this  toy-garden  for  his  gratiflea-  Intellect,  reason,  soul,  the  crowning  God-like  crawfish  among  tlie  rocks.  Every  boy  in  the 
tion.  So  it  is  that  something  is  always  want-  bestowed  upon  mortals  by  the  Creator,  is  United  States  who  has  read  the  story  recently, 
ln»  to  tho^  who  have  most.  And  one  trivial  many-sided.  Like  a  diamond  wdth  a  myriad  g" 

want  is  stronger  than  the  many  possessions,  facets,  it  reflects,  in  manifold  Imes  and  diree-  jmd  the  faithfiil  Friday. 

One  small  cross  of  want  or  disappointment  tions,  its  surroundings,  and  focussing  the  rays  Tlie  island  bidongs  to  Chili,  and  is  leased  to  a 
brings  more  of  real  jiaiu  than  many  blessings  of  light  in  its  centre,  it  shoots  forth  a  thousand  oattle  company,  who  have  20,000  or  30,000  head 
give  of  jileasure.  brilliant  streams  of  vivid  fire.  Tlie  functions  of  cattle  and  as  many  more  sheep  grazing  over 

Now  Jezebel  comes  in  as  a  comforter,  faith-  the  intellect  of  man  are  like  tliose  of  tlie  dia-  the  hills.  Tliere  are  about  fifty  or  sixty  inhab- 

ful  in  her  devotion  to  him  if  in  nothing  else  both  reflective  and  projective.  Religion,  itants,  ranchmen  with  their  families,  under  the 

Like  a  child  he  t,ells  her  the  rif  hia  the  love  of  God,  of  nature,  of  dur  kind,  is  a  <’harge  of  a  Frenchman  named  Crawe,  and  be- 

trnnhle  Tilth! 1  ^  I  rcflcx  of  the  bcmiflcent  spirit  that  fills  the  uni-  sides  the  stock  they  raise  a  quantity  of  poultry, 

V  ®  ^  ^  conceals  and  misrepresents  verse  around  u3--the  spirit  of  the  Creator,  who  and  ship  chickens  and  eggs  witli  some  vegeta- 

Naboth  s  reason  for  declining.  He  implies  holds  all  things  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  and  to  the  Valparaiso  market.  The  timber  on 

that  the  refusal  came  from  mere  obstinacy  tenderly  cares  for  all.  Man  is  religious  by  the  island  is  said  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  a  desire  to  thwart  his  wishes.  AiVhereas  nature,  and  from  tliat  inheritance  spring,  in  t)ut  is  not  much  used.  No  one  ever  goes  there 
Naboth  had  put  it  on  the  high  ground  of  obedi-  their  varied  stages  of  development,  tlie  emo-  without  bringing  away  a  cane  or  two  as  a  me- 
ence  to  Jehovah’s  express  law.  And  Ahab  as  tions,  the  fear  of  God,  the  worship  of  a  Supreme  mento,  and  the  brush  from  which  these  canes 
himself  solemnly  nledued  to  maintAin  thin  love  and  obedience  renden'd  to  a  are  made  is  of  very  beautiful  fibre  and  polishes 

w  J  kind  Father,  and  the  steady,  sublime  faith  of  well.  Excursions  go  over  frequently  from  Val- 

law,  was  bound  to  resjwct  and  >ield  to  Na-  the  Christian  in  his  hope  of  immortality.  The  psiraLso,  and  the  interest  in  Robinson  Crusoe’s 

both  s  reason.  AA  hat  the  subject  could  not  reasoning  faculties  may  not  run  in  parallel  lines  p-vperienee  is  much  stimulated  by  those  who 
conscientiously  concede,  the  sovereign  could  with  the  religious  sentiment  that  is  in  us,  and  come  this  way. 

not  rightly  require.  may  notexplain  the  mysterious  emotions  afford-  "Tlie  weather  is  getting  quite  cold  down  here, 

As  he  acts  and  speaks  childishly,  so  Jezebel  cdby  the  aid  and  exercise  of  faith.  This  proves  flannels  and  overcoats  were  brought  out 
8C>otliiD&:ly  answers  as  to  a  ctiilfi  **  Cheer  ud^  tlie  philosopher  as  well  as  to  the  Christian,  some  ua^s  ai^o.  Xhe  W  inter  season  is  just  ahout 
Thou  art  vet  kinir  I  will  iret  ’voii  what  vmi  that  the  religious  part  of  the  intellect  is  capable  comraeiieing,  as  the  Summer  begins  at  home. 
“  i.  !•  T  ^'^hts  whUh  tlie  logical  faculties  e!nnot  here  is  what  November  is  in  the  United 

are  longing  for.  She  does  not  tell  him  her  reach;  that  the  power  of  the  emotions  far  States,  and  the  latitude  of  A'alparaiso  eorre- 
plan,  for  he  has  jet  some  fear  of  God,  if  not  transcends  that  of  the  reason,  which  is  grosser  sponds  with  that  of  New  York.  The  thermom- 
conscience,  left,  or  he  would  have  at  once  and  non-spiritual.  Intellectual  investigators  stands  at  about  sixty  during  the  day  and 
seized  upon  Naboth’s  land.  She  would  not  Und*  after  j-ears  of  study  and  research,  that  the  mns  much  lower  at  night,  while  the  discomfort 
awaken  this  fear  and  iierharis  hinder  her  emotional  sphere  of  religion  is  unap-  the  atmosphere  is  aggravated  by  a  damp  air 

scheme,  by  acquainting  him  with  it.  And  as  P‘oa^'hable  by  the  intellwt ;  that  the  inborn  like  that  which  is  oora- 

11,*.  .  -juj-  i  reverence  for  God  and  the  desire  to  worship  Dion  in  the  States  in  November.  The  mountains 

he  lies  there  in  jieevish  discontent  he  has  not  24,,^  ineradicable  part  of  our  natures,  along  the  coast  are  seen  to  be  snow  oxivered 

fear  or  conscience  enough  to  care  what  course  and  cannot  be  explained  or  regulated  by  mere  ^’ken  the  clouds  clear  away  enough  to  disclose 
she  intends  to  pursue.  metaphj'sieal  laws  of  human  framing.  them,  and  coming  from  the  tropics  so  dire^y, 

8-10.  Jezebel’s  impious  scheme  to  put  Naboth  So  long  as  man  lives,  religion  will  exist;  so  we  feel  the  effeete  of  the  weather. — Correspond- 
out  of  the  wajr.  The  alphabet  and  the  use  of  Inng  as  scholars  plume  themselves  in  the  pride  ence  Philadelphia  Press. 

letters  came  from  her  own  country  of  Pbenieia.  intellect,  infidelity  will  find  disciples  ;  and  ■  - - 

She  emnlovs  this  to  her  familiar  airencv  to  ^  strongest  intellects  pursue  A  Dongeronz  £nem|r. 

,  ;  *.1,^  K!  »’  A  •»!,’  lF  \  their  mvestigations  to  the  furthest  point  with  AV  e  cannot  too  earnestly  ur^e  the  necessity  of  using 

issue  in  the  king  s  name  and  with  his  seal  a  ^  sincere  desire  to  reach  the  truth,  so  long  will  Comix^nd  Ox^en  Vitalizing  Treatment  of  Drs. 
command  to  the  elders  and  nobles  of  Jezreel.  they  be  found  on  the  side  of  religion  and  in  line  verv  Philadelphia  in  the 

Andnever  was  a  more  impious  mandate  issued,  with  the  party  of  faith.  True  religion  is  at  the^disease  has  made  ^Ks'iSroadr'SSnthelTOtSi! 
It  was  not  merely  an  order  causelessly  and  re-  once  the  lowliest  and  the  loftiest  phase  of  in-  reduced  its  power  to  contend  with  so  dangerous  aii 

morselessly  to  murder  a  righteous  man.  But  t^lwtual  life.  It  is  only  the  midway  grubbers  are^zinn^nem 

J  .  ‘A,  i_  J  J  Al  after  truth  who  exolore  the  airleft  of  thp  pt4»rnnl  ueKinninjj  to  lose  flesh  or  stroD^h,  and  haTOni^ht* 

it  proposed  to  commit  such  murder  under  the  explore  me  siuto  01  tne  eternal  sweats,  send  at  once  to  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen  for  such 

color  of  a  reliaious  service  and  with  the  forms  of  kills,  wh^e  ey^  are  prevented  by  the  maze  and  documents  and  reports  of  cases  as  will  enable  you  to 
cou^  oj  areiigio  is  ser  a  wiin  i  e  jorms  oj  qj  brushwood  and  forest,  from  beholding  understand  the  nature  and  action  of  their  treatment. 

justire.  The  rulers  of  Jezreel  were  directed  to  tjjg  f>eace  that  reigns  in  the  valley’  below,  or  the  t - 

jFTwtoima/aaf.  a  solemn,  religious  observance,  splendor  that  gleams  on  the  mountain-tops  in  .i,»  !  u  *  L*  . 

as  if  some  public  calamity  were  threatened  on  above.— Star.  U^th  it  cM^s^bnUlt^^^^^^  “ 


and  power  could  command,  is  actually  sicken¬ 
ed  with  displeasure  and  discontent  because  he 
cannot  obtain  this  toj'-garden  for  his  gratiflea- 


MARION  HARLAND, 

is  the  first  and  only  periodical  in  the  world  devoted  wholly  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young 
children,  and  general  nursery  interests. 

Read  what  is  said  of 

»  r  7  “  A  new  departure  in  literature,  a  most  happy  conception.” — Lit- 

T  An  /\  /  ! /y  / ■I/\  t  •  Ueton  {N.  //.)  yc«r«a/. ...“  Certainly  enters  a  most  important 

J.  J.  V  Cl  L  t/  y  •  field  not  hitherto  occupied.” — Detroit  Post ...  ."The  last  number 

is  so  filled  with  valuable  information  for  mothers  and  nurses  that  it 
is  a  wonder  this  peculiar  and  imptrtant  field  was  never  occupied  before." — Lowell  Mail. ..."  The  first  peri¬ 
odical  in  the  world  having  its  important  aim  aid  usefulness.” — /Viwcc/cti /Vffj.  . . .  “  It  is  a  wonder  how 
mothers  were  so  long  able  to  do  without  it.” — Churchman ...."  \l  last  babies  are  to  have  their  rights 
maintained  and  interests  looked  after  in  the  pages  of  magazine  literature.  Babyhciod  undoubtedly  will 
prove  invaluable.” — Port  Chester  yournal. 

_  “  It  discusses  the  best  mental  and  physical  training  of  a  child 

T  C  Z?  C*  •  ko"*  babyhood  until  five  years  old;  suggests  conveniences  for 

A  I  ^  A  Pi/  .  the  nursery,  describes  children’s  clothing,  toys,  and  books, 

and  invites  correspondence  of  inquiring  mothers.  AVe  cannot 

say  too  much  in  its  praise.” — Richmond  State _ “Is  there  any  reason  why  the  little  ones  of  to-day, 

the  future  fathers  and  mothers,  should  not  have  a  monthly  devoted  to  their  physical  and  mental  training  f 
Surely  no  departmeilt  of  the  world's  work  can  compare  with  this — Babyhood  is  a  success.” — Electro- 
Clinical  Record.... "'Yins  little  magazine  is  wisely  planned,  and  should  find  a  cordial  welcome.” — Boston 
yournal. 

^  J  ,  J  n  •  1  “AVe  know  of  nothing  in  the  magazine  line 

ll/i/ggg/'  f-l  g d  J rg  J g/1/t /y/t/1  P  •  that  better  fulfils  the  purposes  of  its  publication 
A  rctffr  AP  Pl/L  P  II  PPItf PPC  ,  than  this  pretty  lUtle  monthly.  There  is  not  a 
•-e  mother  in  the  land  who  will  not  learn  some¬ 
thing  useful  out  of  every  number.” — Lancaster  tVeiv  Era . “  All  departments  of  the  paper,  whether  re¬ 

lating  to  the  clothing,  ftiod,  or  health  of  the  baby,  or  of  the  morals,  management,  and  discipline  of  older 

children,  are  carefully  and  thoroughly  edited.” — Nexv  Haven  Palladium . “  Babyhood  has  a  mission  to 

fulfil,  and  is  doing  its  work  well.” — Pittsburgh  Catholic . “  Every  woman  to  whom  is  committed  the 

infinite  task  of  bringing  up  little  children  should  seek  all  possible  sources  of  knowledge  to  aid  in  her  work. 

Babyhood  is  unquestionably  one  such  aid.” — Christian  Register . “It  is  brimful  of  the  wisest  counsel* 

and  most  helpful  suggestions  for  mothers." — Christian  ...“  Enriched  with  the  best  informatiol 

on  every  subject  connected  with  the  bodily  health  and  proper  care  of  the  young.” — Church  Standard.,.. 
“It  is  now  a  pronounced  success,  the  long-felt  want  for  such  an  instructor  having  paved  the  way  to  an  imme¬ 
diate  appreciation  of  this  excellent  magazine.” — Farm,  Field  and  Stockman. 

,  _  “  Its  solutions  of  the  many  ‘  Nursery  Problems  * 

^ /p\  /-y  J  f—t  /J ry  pg  t  gp/g  O'  •  submitted  to  it  must  be  read  and  valued  by  thou- 

V  7  1/  I/(A/ I  A  CfCI/ 1  PV  f  CTsJ  •  sands  of  anxious  mothers.” — Hoosac  Valley  Netvs. 

J:  ....“  Its  department  of  ‘  Infants’ Clothing  ’  is  worth 

three  times  the  subscription  price.” — New  Age . “  One  article  on  the  care  of  children’s  hair  is  worth  more 

than  a  year's  subscription.” — Troy  Times . “  Both  the  questions  and  the  experiences  of  mothers  enhance 

the  valee  of  each  successive  number." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post . "The  ‘Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties,’ 

‘  Baby’s  Wardrobe,’  ‘  .Nursery  Pastimes,’  ‘  Nursery  Literature,’  and  other  departments  are  packed  with  facts 
and  devices  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  who  have  the  care  of  young  children.” — Christian  Intel¬ 
ligencer . "The  article  on  ‘Teething’  is  worth  the  subscription  price  for  a  year.’’ — Christian  Union. 

. . . .  “  Take  ‘  Nursery  Desserts  ’  in  the  May  number,  and  they  will  save  many  a  doctor’s  bill.” — Churchman. 

_  -m  jr  7  r  T  !  “  Its  typographical  execution  is  almost  faultless,  and  is 

'"/  J/t  ey  /I//  py /y  P  t  /P\  •  worthy  of  the  excellence  of  its  contents.” — St.  Clair 

A  rid  IrA  PJ  •  (Mich.^  Republican . “  Published  in  the  highest  style  of 

-A  the  printer’s  art.” — Fayetteville  (N.  V.)  Recorder ... ."  A 

marvel  of  accuracy  and  elegance,  setting  an  example  to  the  typographers  of  the  old  country  which  th*y 
would  do  well  to  imitate.” — Glasgow  ^Scotland)  Christian  Leader. 

Of  the  subscription  price  ($1.50)  the  Baltimore  Telegram  says ;  “  We  are  sure  it  will  be  money  savad 
ten  times  over  in  any  house  having  the  bliss  to  own  a  baby.” 

BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  i8  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 


,  “  Its  solution: 

Special  Features  :  "o^anx!, 

J:  ....“  Its  depart 


C?K.\81PB  SANITARIUM,  Asbary  Park,  N.  J. 

open  from  May  to  December.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water, 
Russian  and  Electric  Baths.  Special  Sanitary  conditions. 
Artesian  Water.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


NEIL  GREY’S 


NewBakjoMethod 
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JIMATEUBS  OR  AD¥AMCED  PLAYEBR 

Contains  ' 

ComplHt  hutrmtiiont  <b  thi  RrU^sinU  of  Muol^ 
Pingirinf.  Trrmolo  JHorimtnt,  Timo  in 
Simpl^tS,  Stnh  If  Hsip*  Armontey,  fly 
to  Jtrrumgo  Mnneftr  tS*  Bnnjo,  friniipol 
CkmrSt  with  Dingromo 

Am*  •  ki>»s  — nX  utrm  rwlk—, 
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THIS  IS  BY  FAR  THB 


EVER  OFFERED  TO  THB  PUBLIC. 

■  Price, iMtRMd  laBMrdiSo  #!••«> 

PUBUSHID  BT 

'THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

■I.  ttirek  4  Coh  » Eut  Ittk  Slwt.  Iti  !o»I  Cltf 
LiEGGAT  BROS. 
Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World !  * 

946,83:2  Miscellaiieoiis  Books  almost  diTon  Awaf. 

Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOaUE  FREE. 

81  ChaHfibers  Street, 

4^  Third  Door  West  ot  City  Hall  Park,  Now  Tork.^. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SDCTT-FOURTE  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  tho  Tint  day  of 
JULY,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Beserre  Premium  Fund,  •  •  2,889,742  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,618  48 

Net  Sorplns,  ....  1,080,802  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  •  -  -  $7,260,068  82 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  •134,»4I  «3 

Bonds  nnd  Mortaages,  being  flrst 

lien  on  Real  Sistate .  071.980  00 

United  Otatee  Stocks  (market  value).  0,880,333  00 
Bank  and  Rnilroad  Htoeks  dc  Bonds 

(market  ▼nine) .  1,381,770  30 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  ▼alne).  000,000  OO 
lioans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  123,600  OO 

Interest  due  on  let  July,  1883 .  43,087  18 

Premiums  nncollected  nnd  In  hands 

ot  Agenta . 340,833  03 

Real  Estate .  960,337  88 


Cash  In  Banks .  9134,041  03 

Bonds  nnd  Mortgages,  being  first 

lien  on  Real  Sistate .  071,930  00 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value).  0,860,033  OO 
Bank  and  Rnilroad  Htoeks  dc  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,381,770  SO 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  000,000  OO 
lioaas  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  123,000  00 

Interest  due  on  fst  July,  1883 .  43,087  18 

Premiums  nncollected  nnd  In  hands 

ot  Agents . 340,833  03 

Real  Estate .  960,337  88 

Total . 97,060,038  30 

CHAS.  J.  MA&TIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBX7&M',  Secretary. 

"HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

10  XTAS8AT7  STEISBT,  XTETT*  TOXUL 

Sixty-fifth  Semi-aimiial  Statement,  thowliig  the  oonditiim 
of  the  Company,  Jaanary  1, 1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
Reserve  for  Be-Insnrance,  •  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 

Net  Surplus,  ....  469,447  08 


Total  Assets, 


$2,646,612  86 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,326,000) . $1,570,920  2$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  flrst  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.250  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

dash  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,702  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,045  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,425  00 

Railroad  Stock .  14,500  0$ 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,436  35 

Accrued  Interest .  10,658  67 

-  $2,546,512  8$ 

BSarjAimr  S.  'WALOOTT,  rresldenL 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE.  Tice-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  )  AM^t  SecretArini 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  J  *  »ecreien«». 

CONMNTAL  INSURANCE  company 

100  BHOABWAT,  RW  TOM.  . 

Statement,  January  let,  1885, 

Reserve  <br  reinsurance  (Fire  Bisks)... S3 
»  “  (Inland  Bisks)...  93,394  83 

Reserve  nmple  fbr  all  other  elnlms...  449,380  00 

Capital  paid  In  In  cash .  1,000,000  0$ 

Net  Surplus .  1,330,991  89 

94,938,001  99 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  91,900,090,00. 
DIRECTORS: 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT.  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  9d  Vlee-Presldent. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBI, 

OEOROE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWTEB, 

WILUAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  TAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MOOUBDT, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED.  ALEXANDER  E.  OBB, 

WILLIAM  H.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

HORACE  B.  OLAFLIN.  WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUT, 

B.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MABTOf, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADI3H  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILUAM  L.  ANDBEW8,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE. 

E.  W,  COBUES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY.  JOHN  H.  BEED. 


TO  INVESTORS 

nish  Selected  end  ebsolutely  secure  First  MartffS|ra  L^ns 
on  ImproYed  City  Property  in  Minneepolis  end  St.  Paul, 
and  on  ProductiTe  Farms  In  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  Inter¬ 
est  O  to  S  per  rent.4  accordinK  to  amount  of  loan.  Ac. 
Refer  to  any  Dank  or  leadinf  Busineiw  House  in  MinoMpo- 
lis  Satisfactory  Eastern  references  furnished.  Blank 
forms  and  full  information  sent  on  request.  Address 

bell  a  NETTLETON.  Minneapolia.  MinneaoU. 


finODIII  CMPV 
uUnr  ULtNu  I  • 

■tarvatlon  dietary,  etc.  European  Mall,  Oct  24th,  says ;  **  Its 
eSbet  la  not  merely  to  reduce  the  amount  ot  tat,  but  by 
affecting  the  source  of  obesity  to  induce  a  radical  cure  ot 
the  disease.  Mr.  B.  makes  no  charge  whatever;  any  per- 
aon,  rich  or  poor,  can  obtain  his  work  gratis,  by  sending  $ 
sts.  to  cover  postage  to  F.  C.  RUSSELL,  Esd.,  Woburn 
Hnnse,  Store  Bt.,  Bedford  Sq.,  Londion,  Englnskd.'* 

FIRST  MORTGAGES. 

ZTET  7  *  S  PERCBNTUM. 

PEATT  &  CX)NE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Absolutely  Safe  Investments  in  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  Beal  Eetate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Hlnn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
In  New  York  Exchange.  Beet  dty  reterenoee  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  ot  8  per  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  hand. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
ELEtrrUB  A.  PRA’TT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  55  Liberty  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


NEW  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

FBESBYTEBIAN  OF  FDBUCATION 

W  omanhoode 

Five  Sermons  to  Young  Women, 

Preached  at  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  WORCESTER,  JB. 

lOmo.  Price  30  cents. 

Corea, 

Within  and  Without. 

Chapters  on  Corean  History,  Manners,  and  Religion,  with 
Hendrick  Hamel's  Narrative  of  Captivity  and 
Travels  In  Corea,  annotated. 

By  WILLIAM  ELUOT  GRIFFIS. 

lOmo.  With  Maps  nnd  lUnstmtlens.  Price  91 J  3, 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Baslness  Snp’t, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phllndelphla,  Pn. 
Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  Bt.,  New  York. 

800K  AGEBVTB  WANTED  M 

-  PLATFORM  ECHOES,  er  LITUO  TRUTHS  tur 
Heed  u4  Ucert.”  No*  MUiog  bg  Ihommdi.  A  bnn 

B.  Gough. 

rmOat  book  of  iht  ago.  MlniiUn  wy  "acdopnd  tr, 
Everront  Uughi  aod  ertoa  over  It.  #40  Dago.  9S  7  wlendM 
Engraving.  Introductioa  by  Hcv.  I.TMAN  JthBOTT. 

V.  U.  CT  It  wUt  at  light.  4an(l  for  Cirralan.  Extra  Termo, 
ate,  to  A.  n.  WOHTULVfiTOM  A  CO..  HerOMU  Cam. 
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WILUAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILUAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  TAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MOOURDT, 

THEODORE  1.  HUSTED,  ALEXANDER  E.  OBB, 
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CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Department. 
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G  H.  BUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. _ 

MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

156  and  158  Broadway. 


From  the  N.  T.  Independent. 

A  Txaii  ago  this  Institution  made  an  excellent  statement, 
which  was  then  presented  to  the  publio  through  our  col¬ 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  us  stating  the  most  Important 
tacts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  Its  “  net 
surplus  over  and  above  the  legal  amount  held  lor  reserve 
and  tor  all  unadjusted  losses  and  clalau  awaiting  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  $2,229,371.09,"  and  it  then  held  good  asseto 
amounting  to  $10,662,746.73.  To-day  the  facts  and  figures 
are  again  given  to  Its  numerous  policy-holders  and  the 
public.  In  Its  annual  statement  found  In  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  In  its  buslneee  and 
strength  during  the  year  Just  closed.  Its  total  receipts  tor 
the  year  1883  for  premiums.  Interest  on  Investments,  rents, 
etc.,  were  $2,000,729.94.  Its  disbursements  lor  the  same 
period  tor  death  claims,  dividends,  salaries,  and  other  ex- 
iwnsee,  were  $1,475,178.81,  leaving  on  the  flrst  day  ot  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  reliable  asset*  amounting  to  $10,871484.28,  and  • 
net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  of  $2489,660.59. 
We  have  known  pereohhlly  all  the  official  managers  of 
trustworthy  ooini;>any  during  the  whole  tblrty-lour  years 
ot  Its  history,  and  as  one  ot  the  Interested  policy-holders 
have  watched  It  and  taken  a  deep  Interest  In  Its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  conservative  manztgement  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  has  steadily  strengthened  and  Increased 
our  confidence  In  this  Instttntion,  and  we  most  heartily 
commend  It  again  to  oug  readers,  as  we  have  often  dons  be¬ 
fore,  as  worthy  ot  their  patronage  and  good  words  In  wide¬ 
ly  extending  Its  nsetnlneas. 

Its  officers  ars:  Henry  Btokee,  President;  J.  L.  Halsey, 
First  Tloe-Presldent;  H.  B.  Stokes,  Second  Ylce-Ilraeldenti 
X.  Y.  Wemple,  Seerelaryi  8.  N.  8tebblns,  Aotnary.  _ 

INVESTORS 

sboold  confer  with  the 

WXfiTKBM  FARM  MORTOAeR  CO-t 
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BKRRT  nCU),  Edtt*r  and  Proprietor. 

TERMS :  fS  a  Tear,  la  idTaiiee,  Poetage  Paid. 
Batered  at  tbe  Postollloe  at  New  York  as  secondHslass  mall 
Matter. 

AdwortlseaieDts  ao  cents  a  line — 12  llnee  to  tbe  Inch. 
Om  tlse  Filth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Cb  the  Eighth  Page,  60  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  not  oyer  tonr  lines,  SO  cents; 
erer  tonr  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

i^Address  simply  New  Torh  Bwaagellst,  Box  8330, 
Mow  Torh.  Bemlt,  in  all  cases,  by  Draft,  HoNmr  Order, 
aH  ItaaiBTERKD  LElTEB. 
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AN  INDEPENDENT  VIEW  OF  THE  REVISION 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMHNT. 

Between  two  such  Hebrew  scholars  as  Prof. 
Briggs  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
Prof.  Green  of  Princeton,  there  are  not  many 
among  us  sufficiently  learned  to  give  an  opin¬ 
ion.  Most  of  us  prefer  to  leave  the  question  in 
debate  to  be  argued  by  the  two  leaders,  and 
those  interested  in  the  controversy  will  be  glad 
to  know  (as  intimated  in  our  l  ist  paper)  that 
Prof.  Green,  who  has  made  no  reply  to  the 
second  article  of  Dr.  Briggs  (that  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Evangelist  of  July  30th),  has 
refrained  therefrom,  not  by  any  means  because 
he  was  convinced  by  the  argument  of  his  op¬ 
ponent,  but  simply  because  the  discussion 
was  taking  such  dimensions  as  required  more 
space  than  he  could  ask  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  treat 
it  at  length  in  the  pages  of  the  Presbyterian 
Review.  But,  while  awaiting  the  elaborate 
paper  which  we  are  sure  beforehand  will  be 
worthy  of  one  of  the  first  of  American  schol¬ 
ars,  we  give  our  readers  this  week  an  article 
from  “  one  of  the  younger  generation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Hebraists  ”  who  is  familiar  with  the  whole 
subject,  having  been  first  a  pupil  and  then  an 
assistant  of  Prof.  Green  at  Princeton,  and  who 
is  now  a  Professor  in  Knox  College  at  Toronto. 

Prof.  McCurdy,  as  he  is  “over  the  border, ’’may 
feel  that  he  is  outside  of  the  immediate  centre 
of  discussion,  and  can  look  upon  it  with  a  calm 
and  philosophic  mind.  He  does  not  agree  en¬ 
tirely  with  either  of  the  distinguished  antago¬ 
nists,  but  has  a  view  of  his  own.  At  first  he 
shows  a  little  natural  indignation  that  his  old 
master  in  Biblical  learning  and  the  associated 
Revisers  are  handled  with  so  little  reverence. 
He  says  “  I  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  I 
am  alone  in  revolting  against  such  a  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  new  work,  and  the  spirit 
of  hostility  manifested  towards  it  throughout 
the  articles  referred  to.’’  But  he  agrees  with 
Prof.  Briggs  “  as  to  the  necessity  of  restoring 
as  far  as  possible  the  true  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.”  Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
this  was  never  attempted  before.  To  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  labors  of  the  Massoretes  them¬ 
selves,  they  but  followed  what  had  been  done 
many  centuries  before  they  were  born.  As  to 
tbe  text  which  bears  their  name,  Prof.  Mc¬ 
Curdy  says :  “  The  word  ‘  Massoretic  ’  is  apt  to 
mislead.  The  Massoretes  did  not  settle  the 
received  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tluit  was 
done  by  the  Scribes  as  early  at  least  as  the  first 
Christian  century  ”  (the  italics  are  ours) ;  so 
that  the  work  which  Dr.  Briggs  would  have 
done,  as  preliminary  to  a  retranslation  of  the 
Old  ff estament,  has  been  done  already  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  done  by  those  who  were 
Hebrews  themselves,  and  who  were  by  so  many 
centuries  nearer  to  the  ages  in  which  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  written.  If  now 
all  this  work  has  got  to  be  done  over  again,  we 
can  only  say,  “  Let  not  him  that  putteth  on  the 
harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off.” 
Many  who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  work  be  begun.  Prof.  Briggs 
will  not  see  the  end  of  it,  nor  any  of  the 
scholars  of  this  generation.  The  labor  would 
be  simply  enormous,  and,  according  to  Prof. 
McCurdy,  utterly  beyond  the  strength  of  the 
Revisers,  or  even  the  time  which  they  could 
.live  on  the  earth.  He  says,  “The  Revisers,  if 
they  were  to  have  done  what  Dr.  Briggs  insists 
upon  as  their  duty,  would  have  entered  upon  a 
more  than  life-long  and  practically  itupossible 
task.”  Should  the  work  be  undertaken  here¬ 
after,  he  thinks  it  would  have  to  be  carried  on 
for  the  lifetime  of  two  or  three  generations: 
possibly  some  result  might  be  obtained  by  the 
middle  of  the  next  century ;  but  even  then  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Hebrew  scholars  of  that  future 
time  would  be  so  fully  convinced  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  text  thus  formed  as  to  accept  it 
without  many  and  serious  differenees  of  opin¬ 
ion. 

This  certainly  Is  not  encouraging  to  those  of 
us  who  long  before  that  will  have  passed  from 
the  scene  of  our  earthly  labors.  But  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  be  assured  that  these  researches 
in  the  twentieth  century,  while  they  may  throw 
some  rays  of  light  on  the  Old  Testament,  and 
show  new  treasures  in  that  inexhaustible  mine, 
will  not  change  the  substance  of  that  blessed 
old  Bible,  which  has  proved  adequate  to  all 
the  wants  of  the  world  hitherto ;  in  which  six¬ 
ty  generations  have  lived  and  died ;  and  which, 
with  all  respect  to  our  learned  Hebraists  (at 
whose  feet  we  sit  to  be  instructed  out  of  the 
law,  as  Paul  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel),  we 
humbly  think  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  practical  piety,  if  We  have  no 
more  “  Revised  ”  Testaments,  Old  or  New,  till 
the  end  of  the  world. 


THE  YINIT  OF  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR  TO 
AMERICA. 

So  many  of  our  countrymen  have  had  their 
hearts  stirred  by  the  tribute  to  General  Grant 
at  the  recent  memorial  services  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  that  they  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
elo(]uent  preacher  is  about  to  pay  a  visit  to 
America.  As  he  has  never  crossed  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  before,  and  has  but  a  few  weeks  for  his  va¬ 
cation,  he  wishes  to  compress  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  into  that  space  of  time.  In  a  private  let¬ 
ter  to  a  friend  which  we  have  been  permitted 
to  see,  he  outlines  the  route  which  he  proposes 
to  take,  in  order  to  visit  our  great  cities,  and  to 
see  different  parts  of  the  country.  Sailing 
from  England  for  Quebec,  he  hopes  to  arrive 
there  by  the  11th  of  September;  and  to  be  in 
Montreal  on  the  14th,  and  at  Niagara  on  the 
18th ;  from  which  he  will  go  to  Chicago,  where 
he  has  planned  to  be  on  the  25th.  That  will 
be  his  farthest  point  West.  From  Chicago  he 


will  return  East,  so  as  to  be  in  Baltimore  on 
the  29th,  and  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of 
October;  at  Washington  on  the  10th;  River- 
dale-on-the-Hudson  (to  visit  Bishop  Potter)  on 
the  17th;  New  Haven  on  the  20th;  and  New 
YtSIk  on  the  23d,  where  he  will  remain  about  a 
week,  having  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Cyrus  W.  Field  to  be  his  guest  from  the  23d  to 
the  30th.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  he 
will  be  in  Boston. 

Of  course  there  will  be  great  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  hear  one  who  is  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  in  the  Church  of  England, 
with  the  possible  exception  ( and  that  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion)  of  Canon  Liddon  of  St.  Paul’s. 
It  is  said  that  he  will  preach  but  a  few  times, 
perhaps  only  twice — once  for  Phillips  Brooks  in 
Boston,  and  once  in  this  city.  Yet  the  public 
will  probably  have  opjiortunity  to  hear  him,  as 
he  has  been  invited  to  lecture  in  New  York,  and 
may  i>ossibly  lecture  in  some  of  the  other  cit¬ 
ies  which  come  in  his  proposed  route.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  goes,  he  will  have  a  hearty  welcome, 
not  only  as  a  great  orator,  but  as  one  of  the  no¬ 
blest  of  Englishmen,  who,  in  his  broad  spirit 
of  humanity  and  his  love  of  liberty,  has  shown 
his  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Republican 
America. 

RETURN  OF  PRESIDENT  HITCHCOCK. 

The  steamship  Aurania,  which  arrived  on 
Sunday  evening,  brought,  among  other  distin¬ 
guished  passengers  (including  Senators  Ed¬ 
munds  and  Hawley),  Rev.  R.  D.  Hitchcock, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  President  of  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  who  returns  after  an  absence  of 
four  months  and  a  half.  Our  readers  will  re¬ 
member  that  he  left  early  in  April,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  to  be  present  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
which  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  which  it  is  the  English  custom  for 
the  one  so  honored  to  be  present  in  person  to 
receive.  Such  degrees  are  much  more  rarely 
conferred  in  Great  Britain  than  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  still  more  rare  is  it  that  they  are  con¬ 
ferred  upon  foreigners.  In  this  case  four 
American  scholars  were  selected  for  such  a 
distinction  :  President  Hitchcock  and  bis  asso¬ 
ciate  in  the  Seminary,  Prof.  Briggs;  Prof. 
Green  of  Princeton,  and  Prof.  Fisher  ot  Yale. 

After  receiving  this  mark  of  respect  from  the 
great  seat  of  Scottish  learning,  Dr.  Hitchcock 
went  to  London,  though  not  to  remain,  but 
crossed  almost  immediately  to  Paris,  being 
“  minded,”  like  the  Apostle,  “  to  go  into 
Spain.”  His  visit  was  accomi>lished  in  spite 
of  the  alarm  of  the  cholera,  and  he  returned 
in  safety  to  Paris.  Yet  the  journey  was  not 
without  danger.  In  an  interview  with  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  New  York  Times  he  says : 

Early  in  May  I  started  for  a  journey  through 
Spain.  As  the  eliolera  was  prevalent  there  even 
then,  tliere  was  no  little  danger  in  such  a  move, 
but  I  cieterinintHl  to  run  the  risk  notwithstanding, 
and  I  just  kept  clear  of  it.  The  disease  broke  out 
in  force  soon  after  I  left,  and  at  times  we  were 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  it.  Since  then  I  have 
leanuHl  of  the  death  of  a  friend  there,  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  Granada,  for  whom  I  formed  quite 
an  attachment.  He  was  a  splendid,  gallant  fellow, 
and  I  presume  he  lost  his  life  in  looking  after  the 
interests  of  his  stricken  people.  I  felt  his  d(^ath 
very  keenly.  Spain  I  think  has  been  misrepresent¬ 
ed  by  a  majority  of  American  travellers.  I  found 
much  that  was  admirable,  and  think  her  people 
have  prospects  of  a  bright  future. 

From  Spain  I  went  up  into  Norway.  The  scenery 
is  remarkable,  and  I  was  highly  entertained,  espe¬ 
cially  so  at  the  North  Cape,  where  I  witnessed  the 
midnight  sun.  I  was  Interested  fully  as  much  In 
the  people  themselves  as  In  their  scenery,  and  may 
say  of  them,  as  I  did  of  the  Spaniards,  that  writers 
have  misrepresented  them.  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  on  this  point  in  my  classroom  at  the  semi¬ 
nary.  In  the  middle  of  July  I  went  through  Wales, 
a  country  which  I  ha<l  never  been  in  before,  and  a 
most  charming  place  I  found  it. 

I  hurried  to  London,  however,  on  hearing  of 
Gen.  Grant’s  death,  arriving  just  in  time  to  attend 
the  commemorative  serv  ices  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
Thej'  were  held  at  the  same  hour  exactly  as  the 
funeral  ceremonies  at  Mount  McGregor,  five  hours 
being  allowe<i  for  the  difference  in  time.  The  in¬ 
terest  manifested  by  Englishmen  in  the  service 
was  surprising  and  gratifying  to  a  high  degree. 
The  address  was  very  appropriate,  and  its  delivery 
was  hearty  and  eloquent.  I  consider  the  service 
as  marking  an  epoch  in  our  history.  Gen  Grant’s 
death  has  certainly  done  as  much  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  England  and  this 
country  as  between  the  North  and  South.  English¬ 
men  of  to-day  look  upon  Gen.  Grant  as  a  second 
Wellington. 

President  Hitchcock  left  the  city  yesterday 
for  his  country  home  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
where  he  will  spend  three  or  four  weeks,  re¬ 
turning  here  for  the  opening  of  the  Seminary 
on  the  16th  of  September.  On  the  following 
day,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Seminary, 
an  address  is  delivered  by  one  of  the  Faculty, 
and  as  that  duty  falls  this  year  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself,  we  dare  say  those  who  are  able 
to  be  present  will  bear,  along  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  proper  for  theological  students,  some 
reference  to  what  he  has  witnessed  abroad  in 
a  journey  which  has  been  full  of  interest  and 
instruction. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  CHURCH  AND  THE 
ALLIANCE. 

The  action  of  the  late  Assembly  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Church  fully  justifies  the  hopes  and 
promises  of  those  who  so  earnestly  advocated 
the  admission  of  that  body  to  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Alliance.  The  delegates  appointed  by  the 
previous  Assembly,  twelve  in  number,  present¬ 
ed  their  report  to  the  Assembly  at  length, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  their  application 
for  admission,  and  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Alliance.  Although  this  action  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  Cumberland  Revision  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Symbols,  and  seemed  in  effect  to  be 
an  expression  of  disapproval,  the  delegates  re¬ 
ported  that  they  deemed  it  wise  to  accept  seats 
in  the  Council,  and  so  far  forth  to  establish 
the  union  which  they  were  sent  to  seek.  They 
further  reported  that  they  were  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  members  of  the  Alliance,  and  by 
the.Presbyterian  people  of  Belfast :  and  agreed 
in  recommending  that  their  action  in  the  case 
be  approved,  and  the  union  be  made  complete. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  upon  this  report 
was  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  Council  was  neither  asked  nor  ex¬ 
pected  to  express  approval  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  but  to  decide  whether  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Consensus  of  the  Reformed  Churches ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Council  decided  to  admit  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  to  membership  in 
the  Alliance,  and  our  delegates  to  seats  in  the 
Council,  thereby  placing  the  Alliance  upon  a  basis 
not  inconsistent  with  our  creed ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  new  evidence  of  a  growing 
catholicity  among  the  members  of  the  great  Pres¬ 
byterian  family  is  hailed  with  pleasure  by  this 
Gleneral  Assembly  representing  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  denomination  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  continue  to  fraternize  cordially  with  the 
liberal  and  progressive  Churches  composing  the 
Alliance,  endeavoring,  in  the  true  spirit  of  unity, 
with  them  to  promote  the  Gospel’s  advancement 
throughout  the  world. 

In  harmony  with  this  action  the  Assembly 
authorized  certain  officers  to  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  expenses  of  the  Alliance  the  projKir- 
tion  due  from  the  Cumberland  Church.  The 
Assembly  also  expressed  its  full  sympathy 
with  the  movement  in  the  Alliance  toward 
cooperation  in  missionary  work  on  Foreign 
fields. 

There  are  some  who  will  question  the  strict 
accuracy  of  the  action  just  quoted,  as  to  the 
degree  of  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Alli¬ 
ance  touching  the  Cumberland  Confession  and 
Catechism.  There  was  a  small  minority  in 
the  Alliance,  as  we  have  been  informed,  who 
regarded  these  Symbols  as  representing  so 


wide  a  divergence  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Reformed  Confessions,  as  to  preclude  abso¬ 
lutely  and  irrevocably  the  admission  of  the 
Church  that  had  adopted  them.  There  were 
others  who  had  doubts,  more  or  less  strong, 
as  to  the  harmony  of  these  Symbols  with  the 
old  creeds,  or  with  current  Presbyterian  doc¬ 
trine.  The  position  taken  by  the  latter  party 
was  practically  a  refusal  to  accept  any  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  Revision  as  a  doctrinal  state¬ 
ment,  coupled  with  a  readiness  to  receive  the 
Cumberland  brethren  on  their  own  voluntary 
application,  and  their  previous  indorsement  of 
the  general  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Alliance.  It 
was  this  sentiment,  as  we  have  understood, 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Chamber’s 
resolution.  Those  who  believed  that  the  Re¬ 
vision  was  a  sufficiently  Calvinistic  document, 
were  not  able  to  satisfy  the  Alliance  that  their 
view  was  the  correct  one,  and  hence  the  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  the  action  finally  taken  as  a  species 
of  compromise.  The  Alliance  did  not  plant  it¬ 
self  on  any  new  basis,  or  enlarge  in  any  way  its 
doctrinal  area ;  it  rather  simply  welcomed  the 
Cumberland  Church  to  its  fellowship  on  the 
old  foundations,  waiving  the  delicate  question 
whether  its  creed  was  in  any  full  sense  Calvin¬ 
istic. 

The  course  of  the  Cumberland  Church  since 
its  admission,  and  especially  its  action  here  re¬ 
ferred  to,  will  show  how  groundless  were  the 
fears  of  the  stricter  party,  who  apprehended 
that  the  step  taken  at  Belfast  would  convulse 
and  possibly  disrupt  the  Alliance.  The  result 
shows  that  the  Presbyterianism  of  our  time 
can  be  catholic,  and  yet  truly  conservative — 
faithful  to  its  historic  basis,  and  vet  liberal  in 
its  interpretations,  and  generous  toward  those 
of  its  own  family  who  may  seem  to  tend  to¬ 
ward  extreme  positions  in  matters  of  doctrine. 
The  Alliance  has  drawn  the  Cumberland 
Church  toward  itself  by  its  catholic  treatment 
of  their  application,  without  suffering  any  det¬ 
riment  whatsoever  in  return.  It  has  rather 
been  strengthened  in  its  position,  especially 
among  that  large  and  important  party  who 
were  beginning  to  fear  that  the  organization 
was  to  be  handed  over  exclusively  to  the  con¬ 
servatives,  and  used  as  a  new  force  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  traditionalism.  In  the  long  run  even 
our  brethren  of  the  Southern  Church,  who  were 
most  solicitous  on  these  points,  may  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  rejoice  that  the  Alliance  dared  to  be 
generous  in  this  thing. 

What  is  now  needed,  as  we  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  heretofore  to  say,  is  not  a  series  of  efforts 
toward  organic  union,  which  in  the  present 
conditions  would  jirobably  result  in  wider  dis¬ 
parities  only,  but  the  most  hearty,  loving  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  conservative,  and  the  progres¬ 
sive  elements  alike  in  the  one  great  work  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  branch  of  evangelic  Protestant¬ 
ism.  And  if  we  may  speak  a  friendly  word  to 
our  Cumberland  brethren  in  this  connection, 
it  would  be  this;  “Spend  no  more  breath  in 
preaching  against  the  old  Westminster  Sym¬ 
bols,  or  in  arguing  against  views  of  doctrine 
tenaciously  held  in  our  conservative  and  tradi¬ 
tional  Presbyterian  bodies.  Be  assured  that 
your  party  misunderstood  them,  and  are  in 
danger  of  attributing  to  them  convictions  and 
beliefs  which  they  honestly  and  earnestly  dis¬ 
avow.  You  have  expressed  your  own  beliefs 
clearly  and  forcibly,  and  they  have  been  kind¬ 
ly  received,  even  by  the  extremest  conserva¬ 
tives.  Turn,  therefore,  now  the  rather  to  the 
things,  so  much  more  extensive  and  vital,  in 
which  you  and  all  are  consciously  agreed. 
Cling  ardently  to  these  common  truths,  and 
surpass  your  brethren,  if  possible,  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  and  defending  them.  Above  all,  uordially 
united  in  the  one  great  work  of  evangelization, 
shutting  out  all  spirit  of  jealous  rivalry,  seek¬ 
ing  no  advantage  over  even  the  narrowest 
school  among  your  brethren,  but  cheerfully 
working  with  all  schools  and  parties  in  an 
Alliance  of  which  that  which  you  formally  en¬ 
tered  at  Belfa-st  is  only  an  outward  type  and 
repre.sentation. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
1885  came  to  hand  on  Monday  last,  and  are 
now  being  distributed  to  ministers,  especially 
Stated  Clerks  and  others,  as  rapidly  as  may 
be.  They  make  a  volume  of  606  pages,  all 
bristling  with  the  warp  and  woof  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history.  Dr.  Robert’s  Philadelphia  print¬ 
ers  have  executed  their  part  well,  so  far  as  we 
can  see  in  a  rapid  inspection.  The  type  is  new 
and  neat  throughout,  and  the  presswork  uni¬ 
form  and  clear.  We  observe,  thanks  to  Dr. 
Roberts  or  Moore,  the  addition  of  a  “  List  of 
Stated  Clerks  of  the  Synods  and  Presbyteries.” 
It  will  prove  a  convenience  in  communicating 
with  those  bodies.  We  are  impressed  on  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  titlepagf  to  the  Assembly’s  “  offi¬ 
cers,”  that  our  neighboring  State  and  grand 
coast  Sanitarium,  New  Jersey,  carried  off  the 
honors  of  1885,  both  the  Moderator  and  Vice- 
Moderator  hailing  thence.  Thus  any  appa¬ 
rent  neglect  in  this  regard  since  the  Reunion, 
Is  abundantly  wiped  away. 

Dr.  Somerville,  the  venerable  Scotch  tiastor 
and  evangefist,  has  just  return’ed  from  his  far 
Eastern  tour.  And  it  is  to  be  said  that  he 
found  an  open  door  in  the  most  unlikely  quar¬ 
ters.  He  preached— aided  by  interpreters— in 
some  thirteen  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  scattered  seeds  of  truth  far  and  wide.  In 
Constantinople  he  had  20  meetings  with  the 
Armenians.  At  Sarissa,  the  capital  of  Thessaly, 
a  meeting  was  commenced  in  the  open  air  at  a 
notice  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  600  people 
came  rushing  to  hear  the  Word.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  the  fifteen  pillars  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
1200  people- came  and  listened  attentively  to 
the  message  of  salvation.  Great  opportunities 
were  thus  discovered  for  the  spread  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Doubtless  should  Mr.  Moody  make  the 
tour  of  the  world,  he  would  be  welcomed  in 
every  country  under  the  sun. 

The  community  is  guided,  stimulated,  and 
heliied  more  by  its  modest  gatherings,  than  by 
its  great  conventions  and  over-shadowing  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  fact  that  our  county  and 
town  institutes  of  teachers  of  both  Public  and 
Sunday  schools,  may  be  numbered  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  are  constantly  increasing,  is  of  far 
more  significance  than  that  this  or  that  Uni¬ 
versity  has  increased  its  endowment,  or  secur¬ 
ed  just  the  right  man  for  president— imixirtant 
as  these  matters  may  be.  About  twenty-five 
teachers,  Mr,  J.  C.  Merrin  informs  us,  will  as¬ 
semble  on  Monday  next  at  Fredericktown, 
Ohio,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Knox 
County  Teachers’ Institute.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  the  gathering  will  be  very  delightful  as 
well  as  instructive  and  helpful  to  them  all. 

An  effort  is  now  under  way  in  Pittsburgh  to 
unite  the  workingmen,  the  followers  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Murphy,  and  the  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ment  people,  irrespective  of  jiolitlcal  parties, 
and  then  petition  the  Legislature  for  the  right 
to  vote  on  a  Constitutional  Amendment  for  the 
abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  understood 
that  the  voting  on  this  matter  is  to  take  place 
on  a  day  when  no  other  issue  is  presented  at 
the  ballot-box.  This  last  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
specially  important  feature  of  the  movement. 
Once  free  proposed  temperance  measures  from 
ixilitical  affiliations,  and  their  success,  so  far 
I  as  they  are  wise  and  judicious,  will  be  assur- 
'  ed,  even  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  large  cities. 


As  there  are  a  good  many  of  our  city  readers 
who,  in  spite  of  all  the  attractions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  cannot  get  away  from  business  this  Sum¬ 
mer  to  enjoy  the  rural  pleasures  which  they 
hear  described,  the  best  substitute  that  we 
can  offer  to  them  is  such  a  letter  as  that  on 
our  second  page  by  Dr.  Breed,  who  has  trans¬ 
ferred  his  place  of  Summering  from  the  sea¬ 
shore  to  the  mountains— from  Ocean  Grove  to 
Bedford  Springs.  In  reading  these  charming 
letters  of  our  Philadelphia  correspondent,  the 
unhappy  dweller  in  cities,  shut  up  as  he  is 
within  brick  walls,  can  feel  for  the  time  as  if 
he  were  away  in  the  green  fields,  with  his  feet 
on  the  soft  turf,  hearing  the  birds  sing  ;  or  on 
the  mountain  side,  listening  to  that  sweetest 
of  all  nature’s  music,  the  murmur  of  the  wind 
in  a  forest  of  jiines. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth,  the  former  pastor 
of  the  University  Place  Church,  has  been  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  country  ever  since  his  health, 
which  had  been  seriously  impaired,  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  charge  two  years  since.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Booth,  he  has  spent  much 
of  the  time  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Engadine, 
and  at  places  most  favorable  to  health  along 
the  Mediterranean,  and  even  extending  his 
journey  to  the  East.  As  the  result  of  this  long 
absence,  we  are  glad  to  be  assured  that  he  has 
quite  recovered  his  former  health.  Though  he 
was  so  weakened  in  strength  when  he  went 
away,  yet  his  good  Inheritance  of  constitution 
and  habit,  and  the  period  of  absolute  freedom 
from  care  which  he  has  enjoyed,  have  restored 
his  wonted  vigor.  Meantime  he  has  not  been 
unobservant  or  idle,  but  has  found  opportunity 
to  renew  former  observations  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine  the  past  Winter  and  Spring,  visiting 
most  of  our  missions  and  institutions  of  educa¬ 
tion,  Interested  not  a  little  in  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  in  Italy,  the  rather  unsatisfactory 
condition  and  footing  of  Protestantism  there 
has  been  matter  of  study  and  solicitude.  Dr. 
Booth’s  return  will  be  warmly  greeted  by  his 
many  friends  in  this  city,  and  the  fact  that  he 
comes  back  with  health  and  strength  confirm¬ 
ed,  will  be  matter  for  sincere  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  all  who  know  and  love  him.  He  will 
probably  return  in  September. 


Though  the  harvest  thus  far  gathered  is  not 
quite  so  large  as  that  of  last  year,  yet  it  is 
abundant;  and  the  season  continues  propi¬ 
tious  for  the  ripening  of  the  corn.  And  what 
is  important  to  the  comfort  of  many,  the  new 
crop  of  tea  is  coming  forward  rapidly  from 
China.  There  will  be  plenty  in  London  for 
tea-meetings,  and  here  in  New  York  for  sew¬ 
ing  societies  the  States  over.  We  hence  pre¬ 
dict,  notwithstanding  the  present  low  stage  of 
our  Church  treasuries,  that  this  is  to  be  a  full 
average  Autumn  for  missionary  boxes. 


THE  NORTHFIELD  CONVENTION. 

The  ten  (lays’  gathering  at  Northflelil,  where  Mr. 
Moody  has  his  home,  and  where  now  nourishing 
schools  are  springing  up  under  his  fostering  care, 
came  to  a  close  on  Friday  last,  completing  ten 
days  of  continuous  meetings.  The  proceedings 
were  well  diversified,  and  the  attendance  large 
throughout.  Some  were  there  from  abroad ;  not  a 
few  from  distant  cities  and  towns,  and  a  multitude 
from  all  the  region  round  about.  Mr.  Moody,  as 
always,  was  a  host  in  himself,  but  this  in  part  by 
his  skill  in  availing  of  the  help  of  a  large  number 
of  acceptable  speakers  and  attractive  singers.  Mr. 
Sankey  was  there  and  in  good  voice,  and  a  number 
of  othei-8.  Mr.  D.  B.  Towner,  it  is  understood,  will 
relieve  Mr.  Sankey  as  he  may  desire  now  for  sev- 
'eral  years  to  come.  He  Is  said  to  be  a  man  of  en- 
dumnee  e<iual  to  Mr.  Moody’s,  and  of  zeal  also. 
The  Girls’  Seminary  grounds  and  buildings  were 
availed  of  for  the  Convention.  It  being  vacation¬ 
time,  this  was  done  without  ineonvenieiKie.  There 
are  now  three  dormitories  connected  with  the 
Girls’  Seminary,  viz :  East  Hall,  Manpiand  Hall, 
and  Bonar  Hall,  while  belonging  to  the  same  group 
is  a  handsome  granite  structure  used  as  a  reidta" 
tion  hall.  The  cost  of  this  building,  like  the  new 
building  for  the  boys  across  the  river,  at  Mount 
Hermon,  was  borne  by  the  hymn-book  fund.  Mr. 
Moody  says,  when  pointing  to  either  structure, 
“  Mr.  Sankey  sang  that  building  up.”  It  is  a  very 
massive-looking  two-story  and  basement  building. 
The  first  story  is  divided  into  class-rooms.  In  (!(•- 
signing  the  second-story,  the  fii'st  thought  was  to 
use  it  for  recitation-rooms ;  but  Mr.  Moody  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  must  have  someplace  for  congrega¬ 
tional  purposiis.  This  hall  served  as  the  principal 
auditorium  for  the  Convention.  It  was  dedicated 
on  June  17th  last,  and  in  the  mid.st  of  neat  grounds 
it  is  very  comely  in  appearance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meetings  Dr.  Pentetiost 
of  Brooklyn,  who  has  a  Summer  residence  there. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Gordon, 
the  well  known  Baptist  divine  of  Boston,  were 
present,  and  they  remained  throughout.  In  addi¬ 
tion  ministers,  evangelists,  superintendents  of  city 
missions,  and  Christian  workers  of  every  sort,  to 
the  number  of  about  500,  were  on  the  ground, 
thronging  the  meetings  and  vigilantly  profiting  by 
its  proceedings. 

The  first  day’s  programme  was  about  os  follows  : 
‘‘  Morning  worship  in  the  chapels  of  East  Hall  and 
Maniuand  Hall.  Forenoon  meeting,  preceded  by 
a  service  of  song,  from  ten  to  twelve— Dr.  Pierson 
was  the  principal  speaker.  Informal  meeting  in  a 
tent  at  two.  Afternoon  meeting,  preceded  by  a 
service  of  song,  from  three  to  five.  Evening  wor¬ 
ship  as  in  the  morning.  The  service  of  song  was 
sometimes  led  by  Mr.  Sankey,  sometimes  by  Mr. 
Towner  (with  his  wife,  an  excellent  alto  singer,  at 
the  organ),  and  solos  were  freciuently  given  by 
both  singers.” 

Dr.  Pierson’s  theme  was  drawn  from  St.  Paul’s 
exhortation  “  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is 
excess;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,”  and  he  set 
the  sensual,  deleterious  effects  of  the  one  over 
against  the  blessedness  of  the  other,  with  power. 
Aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  eyes  see  with  truth 
and  power;  the  mind  is  aroused  to  grand  efforts  of 
thought ;  the  faculty  of  8pe(!ch  to  most  gracious 
and  eloquent  utterance;  while  the  whole  person 
and  disposition  is  strengthened  and  attuned  to  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  The  effects  of  drink  in  excess  are 
disastrous;  no  man  can  ever  bo  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  excess.  We  need  to  realize  more 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  Brooklyn 
clergyman  lately  defined  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  shad¬ 
owy  effluence  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  How  would  it  sound  if  he  should  baptize  a 
child  “  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  shadowy  effluence  ”  'i  Deny  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  j’ou  deny  every¬ 
thing.  The  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be 
an  eye-salve  on  the  ministers  of  the  land,  so  much 
clearer  would  we  see.  How  are  we  to  arrive  at 
this  fulness  ?  The  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Exodus 
tells  us.  If  we,  by  putting  ourselves  aloof  from 
our  sins  and  unclean  things,  hallow  ourselves  to 
the  utmost,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  enter,  and  Himself 
sanctify  us. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Pentecost  discoursed  upon 
“  The  sin  and  the  danger  of  offering  strange  fire  in 
our  service  of  the  Lord.” 

Satan,  he  said,  has  been  busy  not  only  filling  the 
world  with  sin,  but  defiling  whatever  is  good.  He 
counterfeits  the  best  things  God  has  done  for  men. 
The  Lonl  Himself  finds  him  in  His  own  wheat-field, 
oversowing  the  wheat  with  tares.  We  are  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  devices,  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  look 
closely  into  the  most  holy  things,  and  see  whether 
they  are  really  of  God  or  of  some  other  spirit.  In 
Lev.  x.  we  read  how  Nadab  and  Abihu  offered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  and  were  smitten 
that  they  died.  They  were  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
This  was  the  very  beginning  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
satrln.  The  whole  circumstance  was  startling. 


and  it  ought  to  startle  us.  Fire  is  spoken  of 
throughout  the  Bible  as  a  symbol  of  the  presence 
of  Go(l  and  His  energy.  With  fire  Elijah  fought 
out  his  battle  with  the  priests  of  Baal.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  made 
manifest  to  the  people  in  tongues  of  fire.  The  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Ismelites  was  very  similar  to  that  of  sur¬ 
rounding  nations ;  but  whereas  the  latter  kindled  the 
fires  upon  their  altars,  God  distinguished  His  ser¬ 
vice  by  sending  down  fire  from  heaven.  That  is 
the  difference  between  true  religion  and  its  coun¬ 
terfeit.  Natural  religion  depends  on  the  energy  of 
the  fiesh.  Supernatural  religion  depends  on  the 
energy  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  comes  down 
from  above.  It  is  <iuite  possible  to  be  perfectly 
right  in  the  forms  of  our  service,  and  yet  destitute 
of  Divine  power.  In  Judges  vi.  21,  when  Gideon 
had  laid  the  fiesh  and  the  cakes  upon  the  rock,  the 
angel  touchtHl  them,  and  they  were  consumed  with 
fire.  No  doubt  the  nu'ssenger  had  looked  like  an 
ordinary  man,  but  now  Gideon  perceived  that  he 
was  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  On  Mount  Carmel  the 
priests  of  Baal  might  have  kindled  a  fire,  but  it ' 
wouldn’t  have  been  ht'avenly  fire.  It  was  the  fire 
from  heaven  which  .vindicated  Elijah  and  attested 
the  true  God.  In  the  New  Testament  this  is  still 
more  'clear.  The  Divine  energy  as  finally  mani- 
fc'sted  to  the  Church  was  in  the  form  of  tongues  of 
fire.  But  beware  of  strange  fire!  In  Lev.  xvi.  12 
Aaron  was  bidden  to  take  a  censer  of  live  coals 
from  off  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  use  it  to  offer 
up  incense.  He  must  not  kindle  the  censer  with 
any  other  fire  but  that  which  had  come  down  from 
heaven.  It  was  the  contempt  of  tins  command¬ 
ment  which  constituted  tlie  sin  of  Nadab  and  Abi¬ 
hu.  They  dared  to  worship  God  with  strange  fire. 
Suppose  the  Apo.stles  who  had  been  told  to  tariy 
at  Jerusalem  till  fire  was  sent  down  from  hi'aven, 
had  dari'd  to  disobey.  Suppose  Peter  had  said  to 
John:  “Jolin,  four  or  five  days  liavo  passi'd,  and 
how  do  we  know  the  Spirit  is  coming  ?  Perhaps  it 
has  come.  We  know  the  Gospel ;  we  are  witness¬ 
es  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  ;  wliy  not  go 
and  preach  ?  What  would  have  happeiuHl  ?  The 
message  would  have  been  an  utter  failure.  We 
have  the  Gospel,  we  have  right  forms,  but  oli !  l(>t 
us  beware  ot  preaching  in  the  energy  of  the  flesh. 
We  must  have  Holy  Ghost  power.  Nadab  and  Aiti- 
hu  were  slain  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  M(waic 
dispensation.  .Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  struck 
dead  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  speaker  sometimes  trembled  lest  a 
strange  fin*  had  crept  unawares  into  lus  own  .ser¬ 
vice.  We  need  to  watch. 

The  sessions  thus  well  begun,  the  event  of  the 
second  day  was  an  address  by  Mr.  Moody  on  “ithe 
Bible ;  how  to  Study  it,  and  how  to  Use  it.”  He 
said  that  it  was  a  great  thing  to  acMjuire'an  appetite 
for  the  Word  of  God.  The  119th  Psalm,  the  long¬ 
est  portion,  was  about  the  Bible  itself.  There  was 
sonu'thing  in  that.  There  was  no  growing  without 
feeding.  .A  great  many  Christians  wonder  why  thej- 
do  not  grow,  and  yet  fail  to  feed  on  the  Word  of 
God.  Others  are  good  in  spots.  A  man  once  saiil 
he  had  a  gooil  well,  only  it  would  dry  up  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  fnseze  up  in  Winter.  Some  Christians  are 
ju.st  like  that  well — good  at  certain  timiis.  But 
when  a  man  is  feeding  on  the  Word  of  God,  ho  is 
good  all  the  time.  I  really  think  that  insteacl  of 
so  many  of  the  prayer-meetings  we  have,  wo  ought 
to  have  more  nu^etings  for  reading  ami  studying  the 
Word  of  God.  When  I  pray,  I  am  talking  to  God  ; 
when  I  am  reading  the  Word,  it  is  God  speaking  to 
me.  David  said  the  Word  of  God  was  like  fire  in  his 
bones.  I  don’t  believe  a  man  or  woman  fit  for  God’s 
service  till  they  catch  fire  in  this  way.  .And  there 
must  be  no  picking  and  choosing  as  between  the 
Old  r.  New  Testaments.  Mr.  Moody  (‘idarged  here, 
and  in  winding  up  confessed  his  sympathy  with  the 
old  colored  woman  who  said  if  the  Bible  said  that 
Jonah  swallowed  the  whale,  she  woidd  believe  it. 
It  is  true  there  are  things  in  the  Bible  we  don’t  un¬ 
derstand,  but  we  are  not  going  to  say  “  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  because  I  don’t  understand  it.”  A  man  .said 
to  me  once  :  “  What  do  you  do  with  that  passage  ? 
How  do  you  understand  it  ”  “  I  don’t  understand 
it.”  “  How  do  you  explain  it  ?  ”  “  J  don’t  explain 
it.”  “  What  do  you  do  ?  ”  “  I  don’t  do  anything.” 
[Laughter.]  There  are  lots  of  things  I  b(dieve  that 
I  don’t  understand.  There  are  a  good  many 
things  in  astronomy,  a  good  many  things  about  my 
own  system,  I  don’t  understand ;  yet  I  believe 
them.  And  I’m  glad  there  are  things  in  the  Bible 
I  don’t  understand.  If  I  could  take  that  Book  up 
and  read  it  as  I  would  any  other  book,  I  might 
think  I  could  write  a  book  like  that,  and  so  could 
you.  I  am  glad  there  are  heights  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  climb  up  to.  I  am  glad  there  are  depths 
I  haven’t  b(*en  able  to  fathom.  It’s  the  best  proof 
that  the  Book  came  from  God. 

Mr.  Moody  said  the  best  way  to  convert  an  in¬ 
fidel  was  to  take  him  to  the  prophecies  fulfilled. 
Those  of  Christ  for  instance.  Reverting  to  his 
theme.  Ho  had  b('en  helped  most  by  studying  one 
book  at  a  time!— not  by  attempting  to  read  the 
whole  Bible  through  in  a  year,  or  anything  like 
that.  Take  a  theme,  a  type,  a  character.  Dozens 
of  p((oplo  have  repented  who  don’t  know  what  re¬ 
pentance  is.  They  think  they  have  got  to  have 
some  strange  kind  of  feeling.  A  man  I  used  to 
meet  up  here  in  Vermont  would  say  to  mo  every 
time  I  spoke  to  him,  “Mr.  Moody,  it  hasn’t  struck 
me  yet.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  been  converted, 
and  he  has  been  a  changed  man  since ;  but  it  hasn’t 
struck  me.”  Lots  of  people  think  repentance  is 
going  to  strike  them  like  lightning.  Well,  now, 
repentance  don’t  come  in  that  way.  See  what 
Bible  repentance  is.  It  isn’t  fear.  It  isn’t  feeling. 
Then  take  up  “  Conversion.”  Lots  of  people  say 
“  I  hate  that  word.”  In  some  churches  there  isn’t 
much  said  about  it,  because  people  don’t  like  it. 
But  I  have  hjarned  that  sometimes  the  medicine 
people  don’t  like  may  be  the  very  best  medicine 
for  them.  Take  up  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  being  born  again.  Lots  of  people 
think  they  can  go  to  heaven  on  a  good  moral  char¬ 
acter.  Look  at  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  I 
would  rather  be  the  younger  brother  than  the 
other.  The  elder  brother  had  what  the  world  calls 
a  good  moral  character,  and  yet  I  think  he  was 
about  the  meanest  ca.se  in  the  whole  Bible.  He 
wouldn’t  rejoice  when  his  yemnger  brother  got 
home,  and  didn’t  like  it  when  his  father  had  mercy 
on  him.  What  caused  joy  in  the  father’s  heart 
caused  envy  in  his.  When  ho  heard  music  and 
dancing  he  wouldn’t  go  in,  and  just  marred  that 
beautiful  sconce.  Many  churches  are  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  that  elder  brother,  and  don’t  believe  in  con¬ 
version. 

Touching  the  great  doctrines  of  Faith,  Pardon, 
Justification,  Sanctification,  Assurance,  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  was  not  to  theorize  too  much,  but  to 
study  th(‘m  and  abide  in  them  as  presentixl  in  the 
Scriptures.  Illustrations  under  these  topics  were 
numerous :  I  hear  a  groat  many  people  talking 
about  sanctification ;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  go 
mon^  to  the  Bible  to  see  what  it  says,  and  let  the 
Word  of  God  speak  for  Itself.  When  I  was  con¬ 
verted,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  have  no  more 
trouble  with  the  old  nature.  But  I  soon  found 
that  the  old  nature  was  there.  I  had  just  as  bad  a 
temper  as  if  I  hadn’t  been  converted,  and  I  would 
say  “Why,  that  is  the  old  temper  coming  back.” 
By-and-by  I  learned  that  when  a  man  Is  converted 
he  has  got  two  natures ;  the  carnal  nature  and  the 
spiritual  nature.  He  has  got  a  higher  nature  and 
a  lower  nature.  He  has  got  the  old  man  yet.  Do 
you  think  he  is  dead  ?  Judicially  he  is,  but  in  re¬ 
ality  he  aint.  If  he  was,  you  would  not  have  to 
watch  him,  would  you  ?  If  a  man  is  dead,  he  aint 
going  to  run  away,  is  he  ?  We  have  to  keep  watch¬ 
ing  the  old  man,  and  putting  him  in  subjection  all 
tbe  time.  I  don’t  know  any  doctrine  that  needs 
more  to  be  preached  in  our  Churches  than  this, 
that  there  is  danger  of  the  old  man  coming  t>ack. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Moody  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
Scotland.  I  don’t  believe,  he  said,  there  is  any 
place  in  the  world  where  error  has  such  a  slim 
chance  of  getting  a  hold,  as  in  Scotland.  The 
Scotch  are  a  most  wonderful  people.  You’ve  got 
to  be  canfful  in  preaching  to  them,  or  the  first 
thing  you  know  some  old  woman  will  come  up 
with  her  Bible  under  her  shawl,  and  say  “  Here, 
you  said  so-and-so ;  the  Bible  says  so-and-so.”  If 
you  make  a  mis(i notation,  a  Scotchman  will 
straighten  you  right  out;  but  you  might  make 
forty  misquolations  in  an  American  church,  and 
nobody  would  know  the  difference.  We  would 
ha'  c  better  preaching  if  people  would  open  their 
Bibles  and  see  whether  a  man  is  preaching  the 
Word  of  God.  In  S<K)tland  a  minister  doesn’t 
think  of  preaching  till  everybody  has  found  the 
text.  Go  to  Dr.  knar’s  church  in  Glasgow.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  scenes  is  to  see  1200  or  1300 
people,  and  not  a  soul  but  has  got  a  Bible.  The 
old  Doctor  will  wait  until  every  one  has  found  the 
place ;  then  he  will  tell  them  what  the  passage  in 
that  place  means,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  another 
verse. 

Finishing,  he  exclaimed  “  God  help  you  that  are 
preaching  to  preach  the  Word  of  God.  Make  it  as 
plain  as  you  can.  If  we  had  more  of  the  Word  of 
God,  there  would  be  fewer  defalcations  and  scan¬ 
dals  inside  the  Church.  It  seems  to  me  tbe  time 
is  coming  when  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
churches  of  God  in  this  land.” 

To  a  new-comer,  the  hall  where  the  Convention 
was  assembled  for  its  regular  sessions  presented  a 
busy  and  novel  aspect — as  of  some  huge  institution 
of  learning.  The  Springfield  Republican  gave  this 
picture  of  the  scene : 

Entering  it  from  below,  the  scene  that  meets  the 
eye  is  that  of  a  class,  varying  in  size  from  700  to 
900,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  busy  with  note¬ 
book  and  pencil.  On  the  platform  behind  the 
speaker  arc  clergyman  and  evangelist;  in  the  rows 
before  the  rostrum  are  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  girls  from  the  seminary,  founders  of  women’s 


Christian  unions,  missionaries  literally  from  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  theological  students 
on  vacation — all  note  with  close  attention  the  drift 
of  the  speaker’s  argument,  and  jot  down  catch¬ 
words  or  texts.  At  the  halls  where  the  visitors  lodge 
you  will  find  them  writing  out  these  notes,  refer¬ 
ring  now  and  then  to  speaker  or  friend  for  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  different  points.  The  Convention  is  a 
Gospel  Summer  school,  whoso  season  is  brief,  but 
thickly  crowded  with  lectures ;  whose  scholars  and 
teachers  join  in  the  work  with  a  zeal  and  persist¬ 
ence  in  itself  a  lesson  to  the  scoffer.  The  entire 
harmony  of  the  assemidage  has  been  broken  but 
once.  This  was  a  mere  pebble-splash  on  the  placid 
surface  of  the  lake.  It  was  in  the  evening  meeting 
at  Marquand  Hall  on  Saturday  that  a  man  rose  and 
said:  “On  my  way  here  I  saw  a  sanctimonious 
man  on  the  train,  and  decided  he  was  a  minister. 
But  ho  li(Kl  in  telling  a  woman  half  of  his  seat  was 
occupied.  Ho  has  prayed  verj-  loudly  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  he  came  here,  and  I  hope  he’ll  got  it. 
Ho  needs  it.”  The  outspoken  man  is  condemned 
by  brethren,  on  the  ground  that  if  he  wanted  to  do 
his  sanctimonious  fiiend  any  good  he  would  have 
spoken  to  him  in  private. 

This  episode  rendered  Saturday’s  meeting  doubly 
impressive ;  Dr.  Pierson  sat  down,  and  the  audience 
looked  up  expectant.  Just  as  the  hush  fell  on  the 
assembly,  the  slow,  solemn  stroke  of  a  tolling  bell 
struck  upon  their  eai-s.  The  tone  was  full  of  sad¬ 
ness,  of  mourning  for  the  d(‘ad  Grant.  It  was  toll¬ 
ing  in  unison  with  thousands  of  bells  all  over  the 
broad  land,  and  it  was  fitting  that  the  assembly, 
gathered  as  it  was,  should  honor  the  country’s  do 
votcHl  dead.  Mr.  Moody  was  on  his  feet  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  “  How  fortunate  it  is,’’  said  ho,  “that  Dr. 
Pierson  closed  just  as  he  did.  I  suppose  that  at 
this  moment  thousands  of  men  are  marching  to  the 
tomb  of  Grant,  while  millions  all  over  our  land  to¬ 
day  will  hold  services  in  his  memory.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  we  should  join  with  the  nation  in 
thoughts  of  the  great  General  who  did  so  much  for 
his  country.  I  will  ask  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  8.  McWil¬ 
liams  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Joseph  Hardie  of  Sel¬ 
ma,  Ala.,  and  Dr.  Gordon  of  Boston  to  offer  pray¬ 
er.”  Mr.  Moody  knelt.  The  ministers  on  the  plat¬ 
form  followed  his  example.  The  audience  grew 
still ;  the  scene  was  most  impressive,  as  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  hall,  turning  from  holy  thoughts,  the  peo¬ 
ple  there  llstemsd  to  the  North  and  the  South  lift¬ 
ing  up  their  voices  in  united  prayer.  The  three 
gray-haired  divines  rose  one  after  another,  ami 
with  feeling  tones  besought  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  on  the  family  that  the  General  had  left,  upon 
the  nation  for  which  he  had  given  his  best,  t^tify- 
ing  their  sorrow  to  the  loss  of  so  strong  a  man ; 
asking  that  the  nation  might  be  made  better,  and 
given  evermore  to  efforts  for  education,  missions, 
and  enlightenment;  asking  that  his  death  might 
be  sanctifitHl  so  as  to  teach  men  to  live  to  the  honor 
of  God  and  the  promotion  of  peace  and  unity 
throughout  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  watch  Mr.  Moody  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  meetings,  sitting  there  on 
the  front  of  the  platform  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
speaker  and  constantly  taking  notes.  He  is  keen 
at  catching  the  drift  of  a  speaker,  and  his  eye  will 
often  twinkle  in  appreciation  of  an  expected  hit. 
A  nod  of  approval  or  a  “  hear,  hear  ”  is  a  frequent 
encouragement  to  the  spi'aker.  He  especially 
sei'ms  to  enjoy  the  .singing,  calling  again  and  again 
for  this  song,  and  that  from  Towner  or  Sankey. 
But  the  evident  gusto  with  which  a  favorite  solo 
or  chorus  is  received,  was  far  exceinled  when  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  a  choir  from  the  boys’  school,  whom 
Mr.  Towner  has  been  drilling  for  a  few  weeks,  sang 
one  or  two  spirltt'd  Gospel  hymns.  Mr.  Moody’s 
air  8how(‘d  that  he  thought  that  music  was  about 
what  the  id(*al  chorus  should  be,  by  fairly  beam¬ 
ing  first  at  the  boys  and  then  at  the  audience.  As 
th<>  Convention  dn'w  to  a  clos»>,  it  seemed,  Mr. 
Moody  said,  as  if  the  days  had  passed  as  hours. 

Thursday  evening  was  given  to  temperance,  and 
there  was  a  great  crowd  present  to  listen  to  John 
B.  Gough.  He  gave  what  he  called  an  old-fashion¬ 
ed  temperance  talk,  saying  in  the  course  of  it  that 
the  man  who  could  drink  moderately,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  to  do,  was  regarded  as  a  “self-denying” 
man ;  but  the  one  who  perhaps  took  loss  and  reel¬ 
ed  into  the  gutter  was  a  sot.  It  is  just  as  reasona¬ 
ble  for  a  man  to  get  a  couple  of  bullet  shots  into 
his  body  because  another  livijd  to  bo  ninety  years 
old  in  the  same  condition,  as  to  drink  because  aged 
men  now  are  or  have  been  moderate  drinkers. 
The  grace  of  God  will  not  prevent  physi<»l  effects 
from  physical  <‘auses.  There  are  men  who  have 
the  constitution,  temperament,  and  susceptibility 
to  stand  moderate  drinking,  but  other  men  cannot 
stand  tbe  amount  that  their  brothers  drink.  He 
advocated  disciplining  as  harshly  the  church-mem¬ 
ber  who  drinks,  as  he  who  allows  himself  to  be 
seen  drunk,  and  begged  the  audience  in  the  interest 
of  family,  home,  worldly  prosperity,  and  salvation, 
to  practice  total  abstinence. 

The  tenth  and  final  session  of  the  Convention 
was  devoted  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  Mr. 
Moody  opened  the  discussion.  He  hoped  all  would 
listen  in  a  kindly  spirit.  If  the  past  millenarians, 
who  do  not  look  for  the  Lord  until  the  end  of  the 
1060  years,  had  anything  to  say,  they  should  have 
a  chance.  He  had  held  his  present  pre-millennial 
views  since  1867.  The  Revs.  W.  W.  Clark,  A.  T. 
Pierson,  and  George  C.  Needham  followed ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  theme  was  further  presented  by 
Drs.  Gordon  and  Pentecost.  All  in  all  this  Con¬ 
vention  has  been  a  time  of  great  Interest  and  spir¬ 
itual  profit. 


THE  CAMP  MBETINO  SEASON. 

[From  tho  New  York  Sun.] 

With  the  middle  of  August  the  camp  meeting 
season,  which  begins  in  June  and  lasts  till  late 
September,  reaches  its  climax.  Then  such  famous 
camps  as  Ocean  Grove,  Wyoming,  Carmel,  Lebanon 
Springs,  Redding,  Silver  Lake,  Northampton,  and 
Mount  Tabor  are  just  opening,  while  Merrick, 
Round  Lake,  Burr’s  Mills,  Island  Heights,  Juniata, 
Seaville,  and  Sing  Sing  arc  still  in  full  blast.  There 
are  so  many  meetings  to  bo  crowded  Into  the  open 
air  season,  such  a  demand  for  successful  managers 
and  speakers,  and  such  a  necessity  for  arranging 
the  different  programmes  to  avoid  injurious  com¬ 
petition,  that  now  the  fixtures  for  the  leading 
events  fall  very  regularly  each  year  near  the  same 
dates.  This  enables  the  rounders,  or  those  who 
go  from  camp  to  camp,  to  enjoy  a  long  series  of 
these  interesting  assemblages. 

'The  impression  that  this  American  Institution  is 
losing  Its  grip  on  popular  favor  is  erroneous,  as 
statistliM  will  show.  During  tho  single  month  of 
August,  and  in  the  Northern  States  alone,  seventy- 
six  of  these  meetings  have  iieen  or  are  yet  to  be 
held.  Tho  lists  of  the  post  two  years  prove,  also, 
that  this  number  is  not  exceptional.  We  find  these 
gatherings  extending  from  Old  Oreshard  in  Maine 
to  MountZion  in  Missouri  and  Lincoln  in  Nebraska. 
Ohio  has  her  Loveland,  Lakeside,  and  Lancaster; 
Illinois  her  Desplaines  and  Jacksonville;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  York  are  everywhere  dekted  with 
camps;  but  Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  specially 
favored.  In  that  State  wo  find  camp  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month  at  Bath,  near  Elkland,  at 
Landisville,  at  New  Freedom,  at  Simpson  Grove, 
at  Mountain  Grove,  at  Joanna  and  Loyalhanna,  at 
Dimock,  at  Moorsville,  at  Belleview,  at  Bentleys- 
ville,  and  at  'Tarentum.  If  to  the  Northern  list 
should  be  added  the  Southern,  extending  from 
Bushy  Ridge  in  Maryland  to  Bethel  in  Louisiana, 
we  should  probably  have  over  a  hundred  camp 
meetings  for  August  alone. 

What  no  doubt  has  largely  gone  out  of  fashion  is 
the  old  bush  meeting  in  its  primitive  simplicity 
with  straw  for  its  carpet,  felled  trees  for  seats, 
beds  of  pine  boughs,  and  the  food  brought  along 
by  visitors  in  wagons  or  baskets.  Now,  built-up 
towns  take  the  place  of  rough  camps  in  the  woods ; 
brick  churches  with  comfortable  pews,  supplement, 
if  they  do  not  supersi^e  the  tabernacle ;  and  the 
camp  becomes,  in  fact,  a  watering  place  with  relig¬ 
ious  appurtenances.  The  property  in  some  of 
these  camp  meeting  towns  Is  reckoned  in  millions, 
so  that  the  fervor  of  real  estate  speculation  some- 
timas  quite  outdoes  the  ardor  of  religious  feeling. 

In  the  old  days  of  camp  meetings  the  measure  of 
success  was  the  number  of  converts  made;  but 
nowadays  the  efforts  directed  to  this  purpose  occu¬ 
py  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  camp  meeting  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  statistics  of  conversion  fall  (lulte  into 
the  background.  A  season  includes  missionary 
unions,  seaside  schools  of  philosophy,  national  ho¬ 
liness  conferences,  temperance  gatherings.  Summer 
scientific  circles,  teachers’  retreats,  and  so  on ;  and 
sandwiched  somewhere  among  these  is  the  camp 
meeting  proper,  itself  vastly  transformed  from 
what  was  once  known  by  that  name.  Some  of 
these  outgrowths  and  appendages  of  the  camp 
meetings  are  very  pretentious ;  but  perhaps  they 
do  no  harm,  imless  on  the  principle  that  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  (langerous  thing.  Pastimes  have 
also  been  added  in  great  variety  to  the  attractions 
of  the  modern  camp  meeting,  and  even  the  skating 
rink  is  now  sometimes  found  hard  by. 

We  may  perhaps  conclude  from  a  glance  at  the 
season  thus  far,  that  there  are  more  cramp  meet¬ 
ings  now  than  ever,  attended,  too,  by  a  greater 
number  of  pcjople.  But  their  social  and  recreative 
features  have  undoubtedly  been  developed  most 
Industriously  of  late  years.  The  admirer  of  the 
institution  in  its  rude  simplicity  no  doubt  mourns 
over  the  change ;  but  this  revolution  is  not  likely 
to  go  backward. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  IN  1886. 

An  oak  post,  well  set,  has  position  and  perma¬ 
nence.  A  live  oak  tree,  well  rooted,  has  position 
and  permanence  and  growth.  Chautauqua  devel¬ 
ops  strength  and  breadth  and  height  from  year  to 
year.  At  its  germination,  twelve  years  ago,  the 
“  Chautauqua  idea”  was  distinctively  and  mainly 
that  of  a  Sunday-school  Institute.  With  this  sin¬ 
gle  purpose  and  growth  it  promised  to  be  a  tall 
and  branchless  palm  tree ;  it  has  really  proved  to 
be,  however,  like  unto  a  strong  and  broad-boughetl 
cedar  of  Lebanon. 

A  great  multitude  are  gathered  here  this  year — 
many  more  than  last  year,  or  probably  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  cottages,  boarding  houses,  and 
hotels  are  alive  with  people,  and  the  daily  audi¬ 
ences  in  the  amphitheatre  number  four  or  five 
thousand.  A  chime  of  bells  is  one  of  the  new  fea¬ 
tures  this  year;  and  morning,  midday,  and  even¬ 
ing  familiar  music,  like  Ortonville,  Greenville,  and 
Home,  Sweet  Home,  as  well  as  less  familiar  melo¬ 
dies,  ring  out  on  the  air.  The  programme  of  exer¬ 
cises  is  fairly  equal  to  those  of  previous  seasons, 
and  somewhat  more  varied  and  comprehensive. 

Yesterday  afternoon  denominational  conferences 
were  held  at  separate  assigned  places  of  meeting. 
Thirteen  different  churches  seem  to  be  represented 
here.  At  the  Presbyterian  convocation  Rev.  Dr. 
Worden  presided.  A  presentation  was  made  of  the 
Sunday-school  work  throughout  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  statement  was  also  made 
concerning  the  Bible  Correspondence  School,  and 
its  methods  of  operation.  The  matter,  also,  of 
procuring  the  means  for  erecting  a  Presbyterian 
House  on  the  Chautauqua  grounds,  initiated  last 
year,  was  considered.  Rev.  Dr.  Eaton  reported 
progress  in  the  undertaking,  and  additional  pledges 
and  subscriptions  were  secured.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended,  over  one  hundred  being  present. 

The  Congregational  meeting  numbered  nearly 
one  hundred,  and  was  full  of  interest.  Rev.  Dr. 
Hubbell  of  .Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  preside<l.  The  sub¬ 
ject  receiving  especial  attention  was  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  Congregational  House  enterprise.  The  under¬ 
taking  was  commenced  four  years  ago.  The  pres¬ 
ent  result  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  two- 
story  cottage  of  the  Queen  Anne  style,  erected 
upon  one  of  the  best  locations  on  the  grounds.  Its 
cost  has  been  about  two  thousand  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  all  but  $440  has  been  paid.  Pledges  and 
payments  were  made  yesterday  which  leave  only 
$275  unprovided  for.  An  early  effort  will  be  made 
to  provide  for  this  amount  also. 

The  Congregationalists  already  make  much  use 
of  and  enjoy  their  denominational  headquarters. 
The  ladies  are  planning  to  ade<iuatelj’  and  taste¬ 
fully  furnish  the  house  during  the  ensuing  year. 
It  now  has  only  plain  chairs  and  tables  in  its  sev¬ 
eral  rooms ;  but  yesterday  skilful  hands  hand¬ 
somely  decorated  its  bare  walls  and  columns  with 
evergreens,  giving  it  a  more  attractive  aspect. 

The  denominational  prayer-meetings,  which  were 
held  last  evening,  were  full  of  interest  and  profit. 

The  programme  for  to-day  is  as  follows.  It  has 
a  little  less  of  the  usual  and  more  of  the  8pe<-ial 
than  the  average  dally  order  of  exercises.  There 
are,  besides,  a  considerable  number  of  class  studies 
and  recitations  continued  from  day  to  day  at  stated 
hours,  which  are  not  named  in  the  programme  of 
the  more  general  proceedings.  I  append  this  order 
also : 

Thursday,  Aug.  13,  “Alumni  Day."  A.  M.— Morning 
Bell.  7  A.  M.— Morning  Chimes.  It  A.  M.— Lecture— Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Livermore,  “A  Dream  of  To-morrow.”  121  P.  M.— 
Midday  Chimes.  2  P.  M. — Dedication  of  Nownal  Hall,  Dr, 
J.  H.  Vincent  presiding.  Addresses  by  B.  F.  Jacobs,  Esq., 
Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  Rev.  R.  S.  Holmes,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Hurl- 
but.  4  P.  M.— Conference,  Chautauqua  Alumni.  7  P.  M.— 
Alumni  Reunion — Annual  Address,  Dr.  J.  M.  Freeman  of 
New  York.  9  P.  M.— Illuminated  Fleet.  10  P.  M.— Night 
Chimes.  lOj  P.  M.— Night  Bell. 

ASSEXBLV  CALENDAB. 

8  A.  M. — Children's  Class  (Temple),  Rev.  B.  T.  Vincent. 

8  A.  M. — Bible  Reading  (Amphitheater),  Dr.  J.  Williamson. 

8  A.  M.— Normal  Class  (Normal  Hall),  Rev.  J.  L.  Hurlbut, 
Rev.  R.  8.  Holmes. 

9  A.  M. — Intermediate  Class  (Temple),  Rev.  B.  T.  Vincent. 

9  A.  M. — Devotional  Hour  (Amphitheater),  the  Rev.  B.  M. 

Adams. 

9  A.  M. — Advanced  Normal  Class  (Hall  of  Philosophy),  Rev. 
A.  E.  Dunning. 

10  A.  M.— Primary  Teachers’  Class  (Temple),  Mrs.  B.  T. 
Vincent. 

10  A.  M.— American  Church  School  of  Church  Work  (Hail 
of  Philosophy),  Dr.  J.  A.  Worden. 

lOi  A.  M.  and  3J  P.  M.— Brief  explanatory  lectures  In  the 
Museum,  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Westlake  of  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

3  P.  M. — “  Temperance  Classmates  ”  (Temple),  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Rice. 

4  P.  M.— Normal  Class  (Normal  Hall),  Rev.  J.  L.  Hurlbut 
and  Rev.  R.  B.  Holmes. 

4.  P.  M.— Every  day,  beginning  August  6,  Dr.  McOerald 
will  lecture  on  the  Model  of  Palestine. 

4  P.  M. — Every  day,  beginning  August  5,  Dr.  Eaton  will 
lecture  on  the  Model  of  Jerusalem. 

4  P.  M. — Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday.  August  X,  6.  7, 12, 
13, 14,  Rev.  W.  F.  Kean  lectures  on  the  Model  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mid,  Vincent  avenue. 

The  annuil  Chautauqua  season  extends  through 
six  weeks,  beginning  about  July  12th  and  ending 
about  Aug.  23d.  The  first  three  weeks  is  named 
“  The  Teachers’  Retreat,”  which  is  largely  attended 
by  students  and  teachers,  and  is  especially  devoted 
to  class  instruction  in  languages,  arts,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  The  second  three  weeks  is  called  “  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  Assembly,”  in  which  much  attention  is 
given  to  every  department  of  Sunday-school  work ; 
while  sermons,  lectures,  concerts,  and  art  exposi¬ 
tions  are  furnished  in  ample  measure.  Nobody 
can  take  in  all  that  is  offered  here,  but  he  can  hard¬ 
ly,  by  even  simply  being  here,  fail  to  be  refreshed 
in  body,  quickened  in  mind,  and  warmed  in  heart. 
Chautauqua  offers  on  a  large  scale  helpful,  intelli¬ 
gent  Christian  fellowship.  S.  Mills  Day. 

Cbatauqua,  Aug.  13,  1885. 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

Quincy. — The  Rev.  Donald  B.  McLeod,  who  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
July  30,  is  a  graduate  of  Lane  Seminary,  and  is  al- 
ready  popular  with  the  Scotch  and  others  of  Quin¬ 
cy.  He  studied  at  Park  College  in  1882,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  its  highest  honors.  His  settlement  so  far 
East  is  a  reminder  that  the  institutions  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley  may  be  tributary  to  churches  in  the 
region  of  the  Connecticut.  No  institutions  in  this 
country  are,  or  ought  to  be,  provincial  in  their  in¬ 
fluence  and  aims. 

NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo. — As  before  mentioned,  our  Buffalo 
elders  have  formed  an  Association,  and  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  themselves  felt  here  and  there  in 
that  growing  city  where  religious  effort  is  most 
need^.  Pastors  of  large  city  churches,  however 
faithful,  are  unable  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  look¬ 
ing  up  and  supplying  destitute  points;  at  least 
without  the  cooperation  of  their  pwple,  and  it  is  a 
most  hopeful  sign  when  elders  and  laymen  in  good 
numbers  are  disposed  to  move  in  the  best  and 
most  promising  of  all  evangelistic  undertakings — 
we  mean  the  starting  of  Sunday-schools  and  mis¬ 
sions  that  bid  fair  to  grow  into  permanent  churches. 
On  the  second  Sunday  of  July  one  such  enterprise 
was  begun  in  Buffalo,  and  where  only  an  audience 
of  twenty-five  or  so  had  been  expected,  more  than 
four  times  that  number  were  present,  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  since  have  all  been  encouraging.  The  services 
are  conducted  solely  by  elders  in  the  order  usually 
employed  in  the  Presbyterian  churclies,  and  the 
people  seem  to  approve  by  their  increasing  attend¬ 
ance  and  attention.  The  further  pur(K)se  is  when 
a  congregation  can  be  organized  to  call  upon  the 
Presbyterian  Union  of  Buffalo  to  furnish  a  pastor 
and  help  in  building  a  church.  Those  Buffalo  eld¬ 
ers  have  entered  upon  a  good  work,  and  we  shall 
take  pleasure  in  hearing  of  their  further  success. 
Their  good  example  will  bear  fruit  in  other  cities, 
we  trust. 

Middletown. — The  Rev.  John  R.  Lewis,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  is  prominently 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  vacant  chair  of 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Elocution  in  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  would  accept 
the  position  if  offered  him.  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  pr»‘s- 
ent  away  on  the  vacation  accorded  him  by  hie  de¬ 
voted  people. 

Seneca  Falui. — On  the  10th  of  August  the  Rev. 
L.  H.  Morey  returned  from  his  vacation  at  Hem¬ 
lock  Lake,  to  a  suddenly  and  sadly  afflicted  pet)- 
ple.  On  his  way  home  he  received  a  dispatch  an¬ 
nouncing  the  startling  news  of  the  death  of  Neil 
McLean,  a  beloved  and  valued  elder  in  his  church. 
One  of  the  village  papers  says  of  Mr.  McLean,  that 
"as  a  citizen  and  neighlior  he  was  intelligent,  up¬ 
right,  and  kind.  His  lnt«;grity  and  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  were  unqu<*8tione»l.  He  was  a  man  of  unex¬ 
ceptionable  habits,  industrious,  simple  in  bis 
tastes,  and  entirely  without  guile.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  had  bemi  for 
many  years  one  of  its  elders,  performing  his  duties 


in  this  relation  with  faithfulness  and  fidelity.  His 
age  was  54  years.”  The  funeral  took  place  on  the 
11th. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEiiHENY. — The  first  Sunday  of  August,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Burchard  of  the  McClure  Avenue  Church, 
preached  from  Deut.  viii.  2,  a  sermon  appropriate 
to  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  his  settlement  in 
Allegheny.  Some  of  the  results,  as  expressiMl  in 
figures,  we  copy  from  The  Banner ;  523  added  to 
the  church  membership,  of  whom  370  were  received 
on  profession  of  faith,  and  153  from  other  churches 
— an  average  of  47  a  year.  The  church  has  been 
favored  with  constant  growth,  a  net  gain  annually, 
and  with  frequent  special  seasons  of  grace.  The 
present  roll  is  367.  Of  those  who  have  gone  out 
from  this  church  were  a  considerable  number  who 
aided  in  organizing  the  new  churches  of  Bethel  in 
Pleasant  V^alley,  and  of  McKee’s  Rocks  across  the 
river,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh ;  one  is  the 
wife  of  a  missionary  in  India ;  and  two,  who  were 
elders,  are  serving  other  churches  in  the  same  of¬ 
fice.  There  have  been  327  baptisms,  of  which  ‘231 
were  infants  and  96  were  adults.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  over  $40,000,  nearly  $10,000  of  this 
being  for  the  Boards  and  miscellaneous  charitable 
objects,  and  over  $30,000  being  for  church  support 
and  improvement  of  the  property.  The  most  im- 
poitant  agency  of  the  church  in  its  evangelistic 
work  is  the  Sabbath-school,  which  has  grown  from 
about  100  to  between  600  and  700.  Although  the 
work  in  this  peculiar  field  is  still  not  without  its 
difficulties,  it  is  hopeil  that  past  successes  will  stir 
all  hearts  to  new  consecration. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Sweet  Springs. — The  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P. 
Humphrey  of  Louisville  is  spending  the  Summer 
at  Sweet  Springs,  Monroe  county. 

INDIANA. 

Bluffton. — The  new  church  here  was  dedicated 
Aug.  2d,  the  pastor  (Rev.  G.  G.  Mitchell)  preaching 
the  sermon.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  lot  was 
a  little  over  $13,000,  of  which  $3500  was  still  un¬ 
provided  for.  In  a  few  minutes  $2300  was  raised, 
when  the  trustees  became  individually  responsible 
for  the  remainder.  This  dedication  occasion  was 
participated  in  by  several  ministerial  brethren,  and 
all  present,  including  a  large  audience,  will  long 
remember  its  great  interest  and  happy  issue. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — This  city  was  out  in  procession  de¬ 
spite  the  heat  on  the  day  set  apart  for  Gen.  Grant’s 
obsequies.  The  decorations  were  noticeable  for 
excellence,  but  the  house  where  Gen.  Grant  was 
married  and  live<l  for  years,  was  the  most  elabo¬ 
rately  ornamented  house  in  St.  Louis.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Nelson  preachetl  on  the  following  day  to  the  unit¬ 
ed  congregations  of  the  First,  Second,  and  perliaps 
other  churches,  in  the  spacious  Second  Church,  ids 
text,  King  David's  resolve,  "  I  will  walk  within  my 
house  with  a  perfect  heart.”  In  discussing  the  re¬ 
lation  of  domestic  to  public  virtue,  after  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  present  sovereign  of  England,  he 
coiitinue<l :  "Yesterday  this  nation  laid  to  his  la-st 
rest  its  most  famous  warrior,  its  most  illustrious 
citizen.  The  whole  breadth  of  this  continental 
land  was  darkened  with  sorrow,  and  all  civilized 
nations  sympathized  in  our  national  mourning. 
What  is  our  best  (comfort  in  this  grief  V  Is  it  that 
tiie  name  of  our  hero  is  mentioned  with  tlio.se  of 
Caesar  and  Alexamler  and  Napoleon,  and  thought¬ 
ful  men  hesitate  to  decide  which  is  the  greatest  y 
Is  it  that  similar  men  speak  of  huu  with  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Jefferson  and  the  great  .'ftatesmen  of  Eng¬ 
land  ?  There  is  better  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
his  pulilic  glory  was  not  needed  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  prevent  them  from  observing  his  pri¬ 
vate  character.  We  rejoice  in  the  assurance  tliat 
his  home-life  was  clean  a;id  sweet ;  tliat  those  lips 
from  which  fell  some  nuggets  of  golden  wisdom, 
wliich  will  be  perpetuated  in  tiie  literature  of  his 
country,  were  never  polluted  by  a  jtrofane  or  ob¬ 
scene  word,  nor  a  kiss  of  unchastity.  The  heart 
of  his  wife  did  safel.v  trust  in  him,  and  his  children 
arise  up  and  call  him  blessed.” 

St.  Joseph. — Three  members  were  received  iuto 
the  North  Church,  St.  Joseph,  in  July,  on  profe.s- 
sion  of  their  faitli.  Others  are  interested.  .Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  to  have  the  Rev.  Sam 
Jones  conduct  a  meeting  in  St.  Joseph  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  .411  the  churches  are  to  cooperate.  The  ser¬ 
vices  are  to  be  held  in  a  tent  seating  4,000  or  more. 

COLORADO. 

Denver. — Rev.  Dr.  George  P.  Hays  and  wife  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  their  wedding  on 
Aug.  1st. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco.  —  Rev.  Drs.  George  L.  Spining 
of  Cleveland,  and  W.  C.  Falconer  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  have  been  preaching  in  San  Francisco,  much 
to  the  iKliflcation  of  large  audieni^es.  Tlie}-  have 
looked  upon  the  wonders  of  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
of  course. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Riggs  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  church  at  Emington,  Ill.,  to  accept  work  under 
the  American  Missionary  Association  (Congrega¬ 
tional).  He  goes  to  Grand  View,  Tenn.,  where  he 
becomes  pastor  of  the  church  and  principal  of  the 
school. 

EPISCOPAL. 

The  Rev.  E.  Warren  Clark,  who  years  ago 
wrote  us  so  entertainingly  from  Japan,  is  Summer¬ 
ing  at  Steven’s  Point,  Wisconsin,  and  supplying  St. 
Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church  there.  A  letter  from 
him,  "From  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes” — his 
home  having  been  in  Florida  of  late — will  appear 
next  week. 

Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Gallau- 
det,  who  began  a  Bible  class  for  the  deaf-mute  res¬ 
idents  of  New  York  city  in  September,  1850— the 
seed-com  of  all  his  work  since  in  their  behalf — is 
the  general  manager  of  the  Societ.y,  incorporated 
in  New  York  city,  in  October,  1872,  under  the  title 
of  “The  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-mutes.”  He  de¬ 
sires  to  see  this  Society  possessed  of  a  farm  on 
which  to  place  a  permanent  home  for  aged  and  in¬ 
firm  deaf-mutes,  an  industrial  house  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  erring  deaf-mutes,  and  a  chapel.  When 
$30,000  shall  have  been  accumulated  for  this  object, 
it  will,  God  willing,  be  begun.  The  Society  has  al¬ 
ready  nearly  $14,000  at  interest. 

Western  Michigan  has  a  general  missionary 
who  assists  the  Episcopal  Bishop  in  his  labors; 
and  on  the  resignation  of  the  first  inenmbent  of  the 
office  recently — he  having  been  called  to  a  parish 
at  the  East — “  one  of  the  most  honored  presbyters 
of  the  diocese”  (The  Churchman  says)  “was  will¬ 
ing  to  resign  the  parish  which  he  had  served  so 
long  and  so  well,  for  this  larger  though  more  self- 
denying  work.” 

METHODIST. 

The  Methodist  Hospital.— The  Advocate  urges 
the  finishing  and  furnishing,  at  a  cost  of  $60,(^, 
of  one  of  the  pavilions  of  the  Methodist  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn.  The  late  banker,  Mr.  Seney,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  failure,  had  expended  the  large  sum 
of  $340,000  on  this  humane  enterprise.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  $230,000  more  will  be  refjulred  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  hospital  according  to  the  original  plans. 
Work  has  cease*!  upon  It  for  the  present,  but  we 
trust  not  for  long,  for  our  Methodist  brethren  need 
just  such  an  institution  as  this  one,  already  so  far 
towards  completion. 

BAPTIST. 

Unequally  Yoked. — A  PrtMsbyterian  husband 
complains  to  the  editor  of  The  Louisville  Christian 
Observer  thus  bitterly ;  “  I  have  been  raised  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Baptists  were  the  nearest  to  our  own 
belief,  among  the  depominations.  .  .  .  When  I 
married,  I  realized  the  difference.  When  there  is 
communion  in  inj'  church,  she  shuts  herself  out,  as 
it  were,  from  me ;  and  when  communion  is  at  her 
church,  I  am  shut  out.  In  either  case  I  feel  terri¬ 
bly.  It  appears  to  me  as  if  we  were  not  regarded 
as  Christians  or  disciples  by  them.” 

Is  A  Sermon  Necessary  V — The  only  thing  neces¬ 
sary  in  an  ordination  service  is  that  the  candidate 
should  be  formally  set  apart  by  prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
The  council  and  church  are  competent  to  arrange 
the  other  services.  If  they  choose  to  have  a  ser¬ 
mon,  well ;  if  they  choose  not  to  have  one,  well 
also.  The  “  charges  ”  are  quite  as  “  unnecessary  ” 
as  the  sermon. — Examiner. 

Not  Going  to  .Africa. — Rev.  Messrs.  Judson 
and  Loughridge  of  the  Baptist  Church  having 
learned  from  persons  well  actpiainted  with  the  Con¬ 
go  country  that  it  would  re<juire  from  six  months 
to  a  year  to  make  the  tour  of  inspeetion  required 
by  their  appointment,  have  advised  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  be  al>andoned.  They  will  probably  sOon  re¬ 
turn  from  London  to  America. 

Castile.  N.  Y. — The  Baptist  church  here  cele¬ 
brated  its  semi-centennial,  July  JOth.  Rev.  E.  W. 
White,  pastor,  preached  an  historical  sermon.  Dr. 
H.  C.  Mabie,  a  grandson  of  one  of  the  first  deacons 
of  this  church,  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Burlingham  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  "Bigelow  schoolhouse  boys,”  also 
preached.  During  its  history  there  have  been  1,520 
members — a  large  majority  of  them  uniting  by  bap¬ 
tism. 

REFORMED. 

Pbo<»res8.— The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Classis  of 
Iowa  has  organized  six  new  churches  since  the 
Spring  session.  .A  corresjmndent  of  The  Intelli¬ 
gencer  gives  particulars  of  their  situation.  Enu¬ 
merated,  they  are;  il)  Orange  City,  Iowa,  .Ameri¬ 
can  Reformeil,  with  twenty-six  members.  (.A  need- 
e<i  and  verj’  hop«>ful  enterprise.  The  only  English- 
speaking  churi'h  in  the  place  and  for  miles  around.) 
(2)  North  Lennox,  Dakota,  with  thirty-five  mem¬ 
bers.  (3)  Madison.  Hardin  county,  Iowa,  with 
thirty- eight  members.  (4)  Campbell  and  Emmons, 
Dakota.  (5)  Orange  Lake,  Iowa,  with  a  goodly 


number  for  a  beginning  in  a  such  a  promising  com¬ 
munity;  $5t0  have  been  sent  to  this  people  by  a 
mother  in  Israel  from  New  York  city.  (6)  Grand 
View,  Dakota.  This  is  the  county  seat.  Many  and 
enterprising  young  people  from  the  Reformed 
Church  are  settling  in  and  about  the  town.  It  is 
added  :  "All  these  organizations  have  been  consci¬ 
entiously  effected.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

About  Texts. — Ministers  do  well  to  announce 
their  texts  plainly,  and  also  where  to  be  found. 
As  bearing  on  this"  point,  we  present  this  incident, 
which  comes  to  us  marked  in  The  Willoughby  (Ohio) 
Independent  of  Aug.  14th.  It  is  fresh  :  “  VMien  a 
boy,  one  of  the  greatest  trials  to  which  we  were 
subjected  was  the  task  of  committing  to  memory 
the  minister’s  text  and  repeating  it  correctly  on  ar¬ 
riving  at  home,  many  ludicrous  mistakes  being  of¬ 
ten  made  in  the  endeavor ;  and  if  wo  escaped  cor¬ 
poreal  punishment  for  misreporting,  we  ceilainly 
gained  the  displeasure  of  our  parents  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  the  taunts  of  the 
other  children  who  were  more  fortunate  in  memory 
than  ourselves.  We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  our 
juvenile  delinquencies  in  this  regard  the  present 
week.  Mrs.  Colwell  has  a  daughter  of  seven  years 
old  who  attends  the  Presbjderian  church  of  this 
village,  and  on  a  recent  Sunday  Rev.  Mr.  Waugh 
took  for  his  text  these  words :  ‘  The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set 
on  edge.’  Mrs.  Colwell  noticed  that  the  child 
smiled  at  each  repetition  of  the  words,  and  on  ar¬ 
riving  home  asked  her  if  she  remembered  the  text. 
She  immediately  replied  ‘The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children  have  stcod  upon 
their  heads!’  No  punishment  followed,  but  if  a 
little  levity  was  indulged  in  by  the  household,  it 
would  not  be  thought  strange.” 

“Father  O’Connor,”  the  converted  Catholic 
priest,  has  been  holding  services  at  Masonic  Hall, 
New  Y’ork,  .since  Jan.  1st.  In  the  .August  number 
of  his  monthly  magazine.  The  Converted  Catholic 
($1  a  year,  60  Bilde  House),  he  says  that  at  these 
services  since  New  Year  there  have  been  twenty-five 
renunciations  of  poperj-.  He  continues:  “In  every 
land  Catholics  are  coming  out  of  Rome.  Since 
Canon  Foulks  returned  from  the  Roman  priesthood 
to  the  .Anglican  Church,  he  has  receiv«>d  the  recan¬ 
tations  of  fifty  Romanists  in  England.  On  a  recent 
Sunday,  Pastor  Berthe  of  Brest,  France,  received 
thirty  converted  Roman  Catholics  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  Presbyterian  church  at  Valparaiso 
during  the  present  year  has  adde<l  to  its  number 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  Catholic  converts.” 
The  woi  k  in  Mexico  too,  and  in  Brazil,  is  full  of 
just  such  notable  and  encouraging  records. 

WiLLiPus  Wallopus. — Our  neighbor.  The  St. 
Louis  Evangelist,  is  shocked  by  Sam  Jones  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  “  Willipus  Wallopus”  in  connection  with 
Christianity.  If  it  will  go  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  it 
will  find  out  what  the  "  Willipus  Wallopus  ”  is,  and 
what  it  does  will  show  the  significance  of  the  re¬ 
mark.  It  is  simply  an  immense  steam  machine  for 
rolling  the  streets,  pressing  the  broken  stone  into 
a  solid,  even  surface.  To  those  who  have  seen  the 
monster  and  how  effectually  it  does  its  work  of  lev¬ 
elling.  the  remark  is  significant,  if  not  elegant. 
Brother  Jones  was  unfortunate  in  using  an  illus¬ 
tration  that  would  onlj'  be  undei’stood  in  Nashville, 
where  the  name  originati3<l. — St.  Louis  Observer. 


THE  L.VTE  REV.  STEPHEN  VORHI.S. 

BY  REV.  E.  BENEDICT. 

I  became  ae([uainted  with  Stephen  Vorhis,  a 
mt'inber  of  the  Junior  Class  of  Hamilton  College, 
soon  after  I  entered  the  Sophomore  Cla.ss  in  the 
-Autumn  of  1834.  We  ever  remained  warm  friends. 
.After  graduation  in  1836,  he  entered  .Auburn  Semi¬ 
nary,  but  during  his  second  year  there  ho  went  to 
Elmira,  where  he  taught  a  select  school  for  a  time. 
Whilst  there  his  mind  became,  perhaps  I  may  say, 
warped  upon  the  subject  of  Baptism,  and  soon  he 
went  to  Hamilton  (Madison  Univ<>rsity),  and  joined 
the  Baptists.  For  three  years  or  more  I  had  lost 
track  of  him,  but  upon  mj’  way  to  Candor,  Tioga 
county,  February,  1842,  I  found  him  pastor  in  Dau¬ 
by,  and  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ithaca.  He 
was  ordaintNl  by  a  Baptist  Council  at  .Akron,  Ohio, 
.April  3,  1839,  but.  as  he  told  me,  he  very  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  al¬ 
though  well  situated  as  pastor,  he  resigned,  and  for 
a  time  taught  in  an  academy  at  Middlebury,  where 
he  had  a  blessed  revival  in  his  whool,  with  thirty 
converts.  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  joined  the 
Presbytery  at  Portage.  The  Presbyterian  church 
of  Middlebury  being  without  a  pastor,  lie  also  sup¬ 
plied  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  a  part  or  all  the 
time. 

.At  the  close  of  his  school  year  he  came  East,  and 
as  I  have  said,  I  found  him  settled  in  Danby,  where 
he  remained  thirteen  years.  .As  my  home  in  Can¬ 
dor  for  ten  years  was  but  twelve  miles  from  him, 
our  intercourse  was  continuous.  We  often  ex¬ 
changed,  always  to  the  abundant  satisfaction  of 
my  people.  Several  times  we  were  engaged  in 
Union  Sunday-school  Fourth  of  July  celebrations ; 
Spencer  (his  native  place),  Danb.y,  and  Candor 
joining  their  forces  to  the  extent  of  from  live 
hundred  to  one  thousand  teachers  and  scholars  of 
all  ages.  In  1846  he  assi.sted  mo  some  two  or  three 
weeks  in  a  protracted  meeting,  with  bhissed  results. 

From  Danby  he  went  to  Phenix,  Oswego  county, 
where  he  was  three  years  or  more,  whence  he  came 
to  Hammondsport  in  the  Autumn  of  1857,  eight 
miles  from  Bath,  where  I  was  pastor  of  the  New 
School  church  six  years. 

Brother  Vorhis  remained  at  Hammondsport  un¬ 
til  1865;  was  then  at  Newfield  one  year,  and  then 
pastor  at  Spencer  until  1876.  He  continued  to  re¬ 
side  there  until  his  death,  Julj’  17,  1885.  Some¬ 
times,  since  his  resignation  there,  he  has  supplied 
for  months  Newfield,  and,  I  think,  at  other  times 
Spencer.  .A  good  man,  an  able  preacher,  gone  to 
his  rest. 


IHartlaged. 

Spilman— Inolib— .At  Meiidota,  III.,  Aug.  5th,  1885,  by 
Rev.  George  Inglis,  father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by  Rev. 
James  H.  Spilman,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Spilman  of  Noko- 
mis,  III.,  and  Miss  Rose  M.  Inolis  of  Mendota,  HI. 


Copeland— In  Webster,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8th,  1885,  Kezia 
Clark,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  Copeland,  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Webster,  aged  63  years. 

Welles— At  Pultney,  N.  Y.,  July  26th,  1885,  Benjamin 
F.  Welles,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Welles  was 
born  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26th,  1790.  At  the  age 
of  nine  years  he  moved  to  Steuben  county  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Dr.  Benjamin  Welles.  He  was  in  the  communion 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  sixty-four  years,  a  ruling 
elder  fifty-six  years,  and  Clerk  of  the  S^sion  flfty-flve 
years.  One  who  knew  him  well  said  “  He  was  a  wise 
counsellor,  a  steadfast  friend,  charitable  to  all,  his  piety 
unostentatious,  his  worth  transparent- ‘  an  Israelite  in 
whom  was  no  guile.’  ” 

Barber— At  Cnion  City,  Mich.,  Aug. 7th,  1885,  Oeoroe 
H.  Barber  of  Coldwater,  Mieh.,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Ikirber  came  to  Michigan  in  1831  from  New 
York.  He  settled  in  Marshall  in  1835,  where  he  resided 
until  1876,  when  he  removed  to  Coldwater,  which  was 
his  home  until  his  death.  For  forty-five  years  he  has 
Vjeen  an  active  and  earnest  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  The  Evanoelist  as  a  weekly  visitor  in 
his  home.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  church  of  Marshall 
for  many  year^  and  since  1877  has  tx;en  an  elder  in  the 
church  of  Coldwater,  whicii  offlee  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  consistent  Christian  life  of  so  many 
years  has  been  a  widely-felt  iufiuenue  for  good  in  these 
towns  of  Southern  Michigan.  He  was  an  interested 
hearer,  regular  and  ready  in  the  prayer-meeting,  faith¬ 
ful  iu  the  Session,  a  lover  of  the  Bible,  humble  but  clear 
and  positive  in  his  religious  experience  and  convic¬ 
tions,  and  honest  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  men. 
Though  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh. 

Terry- At  Waterford,  Pa.,  Thursday  evening,  Aug. 
6th,  1885,  at  8  o’clock,  Marsena  H.  Terry,  aged  W  years 
and  6  months. 

Minqte  ailopted  Aug.  16th,  1885,  by  the  Session  of  the 
Waterford  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  death  of  Elder 
Marsena  H.  Terry : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
to  remove  from  us  by  death  our  beloved  brother  and 
fellow-member  of  this  ^ssion.  Elder  Marsena  H.  Terry, 
therefore 

Resolved  (1),  That  we  Ixiw  in  humble  submission  to 
the  Divine  will  in  the  sore  bereavement  which  has  been 
appointed  to  us. 

(2) ,  That  we  gratefully  record  our  sense  of  the  value 
to  us  of  his  counsels  and  his  ever  ready  and  efficient 
labors,  both  as  an  officer  and  member  of  the  Church, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  every  good  work. 

(3) ,  That  while  we  deplore  his  decease  at  the  very 
period  at  which  his  experience  and  maturity  of  judg¬ 
ment  qualified  him  for  nis  best  work,  we  also  rejoice 
in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  so  long  of  the  power  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  him,  and  in  the  rele.ise  wnich  has 
at  length  been  granted  him  from  the  toils  of  life,  and 
especially  from  the  protracted  sufferings  of  his  last 
illness. 

(4) ,  That  wc  extend  our  sympathies  to  the  liereaved 
members  of  bis  household  and  his  other  sorrowing 
friends,  and  affectionately  commend  them  to  the  grace 
and  care  of  our  covenant-keeping  God. 

(5) ,  That  this  action  Ije  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Session,  that  a  copy  of  it  lie  handed  to  the  widow 
of  the  deceased,  and  that  publication  of  it  be  made  in 
The  New  York  Evangelist. 

By  order  of  the  Session. 


■yoUcts. 


THK  MISSIONARY  DEPARTHKNT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  tbe  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publlcaUons  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  arfe  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  Powel,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addreeeod  to 

Kev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPH.ANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Offlee,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  bo  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

1200  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  16th,  1885. 
Entering  students  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
room  at  10  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Kohwell 
D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  Adams  Chai>el,  Thursday, 
Sept.  17th,  at  3  P.  M.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 

New  York,  July  27th,  ISSi. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Term  opens  Sejit.  2d,  1885.  For  Catalogue,  address 
WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OP  THE 
NORTHWEST,  CHICAGO. 

Session  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  3d.  Address  by  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  at  3  P.  M.  For  information  or  catalogue,  ad¬ 
dress  “Faculty,”  1060  N.  Hoisted  street,  Chicago. 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies  will  hold  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15ih.  All 
applications  should  bo  made  ujion  the  Board’s  blanks, 
which  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  137  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  hold  its 
next  stated  Fall  inecting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Canton,  Dakota,  on  Tuesday,  Sejit.  8th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Very 
important  business  demands  a  full  attendance. 

H.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Ontario,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7  P.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  at 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sejit.  15,  at  7|  P.  M.  A  Temper¬ 
ance  Institute  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  a  ladles' 
Foreign  Missionary  Meeting,  to  be  addressed  by  Mrs.  Baln- 
brldge,  are  to  be  held  on  the  16th  and  17th.  The  railroads 
will  grant  the  usual  reduction  In  fare  to  delegates. 

ISAAC  G.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Summit,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  will  meet  lu 
Greencastle,  Iiid.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  IStli,  at  71  P.  M. 

J.  It.  MITCHELL,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville  will  meet  at 
Hopewell  Church,  Boone  county,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sejit. 
‘2‘id,  at  7J  P.  M.  JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  will  hold  Its  Fall 
meeting  at  Omro,  WIs.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  71  P.  M. 

HENRY  L.  BROWN,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the 
Moffat  street  Presbyterian  church,  Terre  HauU<,  Ind.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at7J  P.  M.  By  the  action  of  Presbytery 
three  cents  per  capita  is  the  tax  to  be  paid  at  this  meeting. 
The  Third-street  cars  will  carry  commissioners  directly 
to  the  church,  where  the  Committee  on  Bkitertainment  will 
assign  them  (ilaces.  The  Ladies  Missionary  S<ictety  will 
meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

BLACKFORD  OONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Petersburgh, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

W.  8.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  East  St.  Louis, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  Ist,  at  7J  P.  M.  Session  records  required. 

C.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Stated  Clerk. 


T*>e  Pi-eabirtery  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Laurens,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  7^  P.  M.  H.  H.  allf.n,  stated  Olerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  In  Cass  City, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  Hth,  at  7J  P.  M. 

E.  P.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  at 
Dlller,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  1,  at  7)  P.  M. 

THOMAS  L.  SEXTON,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  the  Presbyterlal  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  Genova  Presbytery  will  bo  held  at  West 
Fayette.  McDougall’s  Station,  on  Wednesday,  August  26th. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  PRICMARD,  Secretary. 


Musfntss  !CCat(tt». 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 


WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else.  In  Hard  or  Son  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Snap,  amaz- 
Ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter, 
felts  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PRARLINK 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
namoofJAMKS  PYLR.  Nevf  York. 


THE  AMEKICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches.  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  160  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


aiiiittrtftttmtiits. 


A  BOOK  OF  RARE  INTEREST 

JUST  ISSUED  BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Fnblication. 


THE  DAYS  OF  MAKEMIE. 

The  Founder  of  Presbyrterianism  in  America. 

By  Rev.  L.  P.  BOWEN,  D.D. 


It  Is  the  fruit  of  years  of  laborious  Investigation  by  its 
author,  who  has  added  to  his  labor  and  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  antiquarian  the  eklll  of  the  practiced  writer  fully 
poeseeeed  of  his  sublect.  His  book  Is  the  story  of  Francis 
Makemle,  who  planted  Preebyterlanlsm  on  the  “  Eastern 
Shore,”  and  who  has  the  right  to  the  tiUe  of  “  Father  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ”  In  the  United  States.  The  history 
is  wrapped  In  a  veil  of  fiction  which  adorns  and  enlivens, 
but  does  not  conceal,  the  facts  which  underlie  tbe  work. 

Large  lUnto . Price,  $1.75. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt., 

1334  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.  New  York. 

OOD  HOUSEKKEPING. 

A  hexi-hontbly  magazine 
FOR  THF.  HOMEH  OF  THE  WORIJl. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  FAMILY  Magazine 
In  existence.  Subscription  price,  $2.60  per  year, 
with  a  premium  to  every  yearly  subscriber. 

Send  lor  sample  copy  to  tbe  publishers, 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  K  CO., 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  111  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  Sale  by  all  Newsdealers. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  G0„ 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travei.lers' 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans 
FERs  OB  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Cotxections  in  all  Foreign 

(^OUN’TRIES. 


WOIVIANW*iTED 

locality.  Resnonsible  house.  References  ez- 

Changed.  G  A  Y&  BK08, 14  Barclay  HL.N.V. 


Salary 
$3Sto$SO 
for  our  buslneu  In  her 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 

Nyack-on-the-Hudson.  Successful.  Pull  Courses.  Perfect 
accommodations.  12  Teachers.  Low  ratss.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  W.  H.  BANNISTBR.  A.M.,  Prln. 


FRIENDS  SCHOOL  Founded  1784.  $150  per 

half  year  lor  board  and  tuition.  First  term  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  9. 1886.  For  circular,  address 
AUGUSTINE  JONES,  A.M.,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

PROFESSORS;  John  P.  Gulllvor,  Rtlationt  of  Christianity  to 
the  Stcular  Sciences ;  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  CAurc* //i«torj/ ;  William 
J.  Tucker,  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology ;  John  Phelps 
Taylor,  Biblical  Hislory  and  Oriental  Archeeotogy ;  J.  Wesley 
Churchill,  Elocution;  George  Harris,  Systematic  Theology; 
Edward  Y.  Hlncks,  Biblical  Theology ;  George  F.  Moore,  He¬ 
brew  and  Cognate  Languages ;  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Hern  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek.  LECTURERS :  .\.  M.  Fairbalrn  (1866),  Comparative 
History  the.  Greater  Religions ;  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Relation 
of  Christianity  to  Jurisprudence;  A.  Hasting#  Ross,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism. 

Term  begins  Sept.  10.  For  Catalogue,  or  other  informa¬ 
tion,  apply  to  EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty. 


The  Packer  Collegiate  Institute. 


BROOKLYN 
HEIGHTS. 

A  School  for  the  thorough  Teaching  of  Young  Ladles. 

T.  J.  Backus,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty. 
Admission  of  new  students  September  16-21,  1885.  Charges 
for  Tuition  in  lowest  departmout,  $16  a  term;  in  highest 
department,  $;15  a  term.  No  extra  charges  whatever ;  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Drawing,  Choral  Singing,  and 
Gymnastics  included  In  the  regular  rates.  The  Boarding 
Department  Is  under  liberal  management.  For  the  fortieth 
annual  catalogue,  address  “  The  packer  Colle<hate  In¬ 
stitute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.” 

^OMBRVILLG  SEMINARY,  SOMFJIVILLE,  N.  J. 
9  A  Boarding  and  Day  School  tor  Young  Ladles  and  Chil¬ 
dren.  Reopens  Sept.  16th,  1886.  Moderate  terms.  Thor¬ 
ough  Instruction  lu  English  branches.  Music,  Languages, 
and  Fainting. 

Missis  PAltSONS  and  Le  FEVRE,  Principals. 


VeEiTON  FEIilE  SEHIUST 

Will  commence  Its  Slst  year  September  9.  Fine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Best  of  home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

HAFKETThTRWN  (N.  J.)  INSTITUTE.- Prepares 

gentlemen  for  all  colleges.  Ladles’  College.  Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  Commercial  and  Scientific  courses.  Finest 
building  of  Ite  class.  Sixty  refused  the  past  year  from  lack 
of  room.  Catalogue  free. 

Rev.  GEO.  H.  WHITNEY,  D.D.,  Pres. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEHIRART. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Courses  of  Instruction  with 
eleven  Teachers.  Address 

CHARLES  Mr.  DOWD,  A.M.,  President. 


MISS  E.  EIJZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY, 
Re-opens  September  23.  Resident  native  French  teacher. 
Superior  teachers  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  and  Art. 
Board,  ami  tuition  In  English  and  French,  $,'500  per  annum. 
Circulars  on  application. 


Classical  and  home  institute, 
P0U6HKEEPSIE.  N.  Y., 

Offers  to  young  ladles  superior  advantages  for  thorough 
training  In  all  branches  necessary  to  a  preparatory  course 
for  college,  with  home  comforts  and  special  care. 

Miss  SARAH  V.  H.  BUTLER,  Principal. 

YE  SEMINARY,  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


R 


The  SCHOOL  of  the  LACKAWANNA.  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pn.,  opens  September  7th.  Seven  exjierlenced 
teachers.  Prepares  boys  and  girls  for  college  or  business. 
Send  for  a  catalogue.  Rev.  THOS.  M.  CANN. 


N  YACK-ON-THE-  HUDSON- 

WILLlNTINK  HALL. 

A  home  school  for  twelve  young  ladies.  Thorough  course 
In  English,  Music  and  the  Languages.  LectAres  uimn  Art 
and  Foreign  Travel.  Reopens  Sept.  17th,  1885.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address 

Misses  J.  A.  and  J.  KEMPSHALL,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


M 


ISS  CHISHOLM'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
15  East  63th  Street,  New  York, 
WILL  REOPEN  MONDAY,  SEPT.  MSth. 
BOYS’  CLASSES  SEPARATE. 

AT  HOME  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  ;20th. 


^UMMlT  ACADEMY,  SUMMIT,  N.  J.  Location 
unsurpassed  for  healthfulnoss.  Reopens  Sept.  16th. 
Address  JAMES  HEARD,  A.M.,  Prlncli>al. 


c 


AYLGA  LAKE  .MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  M.at.  W.  a.  flint.  Principal. 


42d 

Year 

begins 

Sept. 


Young  ladies'  seminary, 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
Healthy  location.  Music.  Art,  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages.  Rev.  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 


MVY  HALL  I8E.MINARY  FOR  YOITNG  LADIEN, 

1  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

25th  year  begins  September  16th. 

Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


Ponghkeepsle  (N.  Y.)  Military  Institute 

numbers  limited.  Send  for  circulars  with  terms, 
studies,  aud  r^erences.  Dr.  C.  B. Waiving,  Principal. 

UP«ON  NEMINARY.  HOME  SCHOOL' FOR  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  If  desired. 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept, 
let.  For  circulars  or  references.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

New  Preston,  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 


leekskiU  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 

CHF,8TER.  24th  year  oiiens  Sepf.  16.  NEW  AXD  COSTLY 
BUILDINOS.  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT.  A  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 
Departments  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Classics, 
and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pres. 


IlD  DnUiCII’C  CPUnni  for  boys.  Boardlngana 
ffllli  DUnCR  O  OUnUUL  day  pupils.  Primary,  Eng- 
glish,  aud  Classical.  Healthy  location  on  Asylum  Hill. 
Opens  Sept.  22.  For  circulars,  address 

Rev.  M.  BOWEN,  352  Collins  street,  Hartford,  <3t. 


LANE  SEMINARY 

Gives  a  thorough  Theological  Education.  Next  Term  opens 
September  10,  at  8 ;  30  A.  M.  Opening  address  the  same  day 
at  7  ;30  P.  M.,  by  Prof.  James  Eells,  D.D.,  LL.D.  For 
Information,  adilress 

LANE  SEMINARY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MISSES  GRINNELL’S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN. 

53  East  3.3th  Street,  New  York. 

Will  reoi)en  October  1.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


MISS  J.  F.  WREAKS,  030  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  Boarding  and  Day  School  tor  Young 
Ladies  and  Chllilren.  S|M!Clal  class  tor  little  boys.  Also 
Kindergarten.  Reojions  Sept.  28th. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 

EASTON,  PENNA. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Four  Courses  of  Study : 

CLASSICAL,  Technical,  and 

Scientific,  Post  Graduate. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  luth.  Examinations  tor  admlS' 
slon  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  previous.  For  catalogues 
address  S.  L.  FI8LER,  A.M.,  Secretary. 


CLINTON  ©RAMMAK  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  MF.N  AND  ItOYN. 

Established  1813.  Classical  aud  Business  Courses.  loca¬ 
tion  healthy.  For  catalogue,  address  Rev.  Is.VAC  O.  Best, 
A.M.,  Principal,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 


lEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 


m. _ 

mm  BRIlMilETON,  BTa  J.  Dirintian  Home 
WW  Sfhool.  only.  Vreparen  for  Cijllfge. 

Teaching  thorough.  Ternin  moilerate.  Healthful  l<»a- 
tioD.  Fifteen  acret.  Open  Sept.  6,  Send  for  circular. 


FLUSHING  INSTITUTE. 


8e|)tember  15th.  Address 


E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


DR.  PINNEO’S  FAMILY  SCHOOL 

for  10  boys,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  eleventh  year,  reopens  Sept. 
20tb.  College  or  business.  Location  unsurpassed.  Terms 
moderate.  Able  assistants.  Refer  to  Rev.  Drs.  Geo.  E.  Day, 
Yale  College;  T.  8.  Hastings  and  Geo.  L.  Prentiss,  Un.  Theo. 
Bern  ,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  C.  Prime,  LL.D.,  New  York  City. 


’THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINART, 
Allegheny,  Fa. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  16.  Full  corps  of  Professors. 
The  Chair  of  EUocutlon  Is  endowed,  and  will  be  filled  by  a 
competent  Instructor.  Aid  given  to  needy  students.  For 
catalogues  and  further  Information,  apply  to 

Prof.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

Year  opens  Sept.  10.  Two  full  courses  of  study  tor  de¬ 
grees,  Classical  and  Modern  Lanquage  with  elective 
studies.  Partial  courses  with  certificates.  Chemloal  and 
Physical  Laboratory.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Library, 
Situation  beautiful  and  healthful.  All  necessary  expenses 
are  low.  Pret>aratory  schools  at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring, 
Send  lor  catalogue  to  E.  BU8HNELL.  Sec.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  preparation  tor  Business  or  for  College.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  most 
refined  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


SBDGBWICK 

INSTITUTE, 

Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

A  Select  and  Limited  Family  School  For  Young  Men 
and  Boys.  Fits  for  College  and  Business.  Region  most 
healthy.  Gymnasium  and  boating.  For  circulars,  refer¬ 
ences,  Ac.,  apply  to 

— (Rev.  HENRY  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  D.D. 
principals,  j  ed^^KD  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  A.B. 

Kinderhartners  trained. 

Rare  opportunities  afforded.  Send  for  circular  to 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

Military  School, 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-ojiens  Wednesday  evening,  September  16th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  of  tbe  highest  rank.  Students  receive  tbe  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  tbe  pleasant  associations,  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Coarse  ot 
Study,  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Music  and  Art. 
Tbe  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas,^ 
steam-boating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elevator. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  T. 


PREPARATORY  «OHOOL 

FOE  LSmaS  TMZYZESZTT, 

Bcthlckem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  tor  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
tbe  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  1st — special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


GANNEH  INSTITUTE' 

Family  and  Day  School,  Full  corps  of 


'  For  Young  Ladlot, 
_  Boston,  Mass. 

ily  and  Day  School,  Full  cor^a  of  Teachers  and  Lector* 
the  Thirty. second  Yemr  will  begin  Wednesday.  Sept. 
,0.1885.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  at>ply  to  KbV.  C,F:0. 
GANNETT,  A.  M.,  Priacipal.  69  Chester  Square,  Boston, Mass. 


AUROtSA,  OAVGIQA  UAM  , 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Coiinutot  Study.  Superior  fa¬ 
cilities  for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Ixtcatfoii  unsurpassed 
for  beau^  and  healthfulness.  Session  begins  Sept¬ 
ember  16th,  1883.  Send  for  catalogue. 

_ E.  $.  FRI$BEE,  D.  D.,  Prasident. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN  IN 

MECHANICAL  AND  ABCHITECTUBAL  DRAWING.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

No.  30  Union  Square  (4tb  avenue).  New  York. 


The  Bettie  Stuart  Institute, 

Springtield,  Ill.,  will  open  its  Eighteenth  Annnnl 
Sesaion  September  9, 1885.  To  a  full  courae.  Classical 
and  Scientific,  It  adds  unsurpassed  advantages  In  Music, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Elocution,  and  Modern  Languages. 
It  also  affords  a  comfortable  and  Refined  Home  under 
the  kindly  personal  supervision  of  Principal  and  Teachers. 
For  Catalogue  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES,  Principal. 


FORT  EDWARD  COUEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

$188  to  $807  per  year.  Class  of  “  85  ”  numbers  33 
Ladles  and  Oentlemen.  Five  graduating  courses.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  all  Colleges,  for  Business,  for  Teaching,  or  for 
Life.  Special  rates  to  two  or  more.  Superb  new  building, 
steam  heated.  Music,  Art,  Oratory.  Four  Literary  Societies. 
Address  JOS.  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


PARK  INSTITUTE 


FOR  BOVS.  Prepares  for 
Bnslness  or  College.  Situated 
24  miles  from  New  York  city  on  Long  Island  Sound.  A  first 
class  school  In  every  respect.  Send  tor  circular. 

Rev.  SCOTT  B.  BATHBUN,  M.A.,  B.T.B.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


a 


CONNECTICUT,  Norfolk. 

The  ROBBINA  NCHOOE..  a  Family  Boarding  school 
for  Boys.  The  most  thorough  Instruction,  with  the  beet 
family  life.  Fall  term  opens  September  2.  Address 

Rev.  J.  W.  BEACH,  Principal. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NEWBl  RG-ON-HUDAON,  N.  Y,, 

Gives  the  best  preparation  for  the  best  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examination  held 
at  tbe  school  by  member  of  Yale  faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  Ac.,  address 
HENRY  W.  81GLAB,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 


LAKK  FOREbT  UNIVERSITY. 

COi-LEOK  offers  three  Courses.  ACADEMY,  Class¬ 
ical,  and  English.  Expenses  reduced.  FERRY  HAU,, 
thorough  Oourae  for  Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  9.  Rev. 
D.  8.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  Lake  Forest,  Ill,,  President. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY, 

eminent  Academy,  tor  Business  and  Social  Relations.  U.  S. 
Officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  ot  War,  Commandant.  Springfield 
Cadet  Rlfies.  BISBBE  AMEN,  Prlncipnls. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

PRESIDENT— NOAH  PORTER. 

PBOFESHOBS  AND  INSTBUCTOBS :  George  E.  Day,  Hebrew  and 
O.  T.  Biblical  Theology;  Samuel  Harris,  Systematic  Theotogy; 
George  P.  Fisher,  Church  History;  Timothy  Dwight,  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Greek;  Lewis  O.  Brastow,  Sacred  Rhetoric;  John  E.  Rus¬ 
sell,  iV.  T.  Biblical  theology;  Mark  Bally,  Elocution.  SPECIAL 
LEcrruBEBS:  William  H.  'Taylor  (on  Preaching),  John  Hall, 
N.  J.  Burton,  Francis  E.  Walker,  L.  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Open 
on  equal  terms  to  students  of  every  Christian  denomination, 
with  the  privileges  of  tbe  University.  Session  begins  Sept. 
24th.  For  catalogue  and  conditions  of  admission  to  Grad¬ 
uate  or  Fourth  Year  Class,  apply  to  Prof.  GEORGE  E.  DAY, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


YASSAR  college,  Ponghkeepale,  N.  Y., 

FOB  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN, 
With  a  complete  College  Course,  Schoole  of  Painting  and 
Muslo,  Astronomical  Observatory,  Laboratory  of  Chemistry 
and  fhyslcs.  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  a  Museum  of 
Art,  a  Library  of  16,000  volumes,  ten  Professors,  twenty- 
three  Teachers,  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  Its  work. 
Students  at  present  admitted  to  a  preparatory  course. 
Cataloeues  sent  on  application. 

8.  L.  CALDWEIX,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


HFMir  A  II  f  $10— $60  to  every  perstm  sending 

AI/AJ  TT  JKAUAP  •  us  valuable  Information  of  school 
vacancies  and  needs.  No  trouble  or  expense.  Send  stamp 
for  circulars  to  “Chicago  School  Agency,’’  186  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago,  Ill.  N.  B.— We  want  all  kinds  of  teachers 
for  schools  and  families. 


Hchnol  Opens  Hept.  8th< 
Whsle  Expense,  $400. 
Qnnrcerly  Pnynients, 

•  too  each. 


Admits  snd  elsmUlas  jemm  rnsn  and  boys  st 
tschnio  School,  for  WmS  Pmnt  or  Ansap^is. 

■  IS.  lUsctiioal 


ucnnioBCDooi.iormaKromtorAnBapoin.  Aaroaosd  clames  orsanUad  in  N 
Chemistry.  Sarverlns.  Elsctiioal  and  Civil  Enstnswins.  Aatmnomr,  Htytww  li  ,  .  , 

ioa,Ao.  Wo eiominotion  for odmisoion.  Prirote tntorins and ipeclol dnil  for bookwoidinndiw^  . 

rnooMieompiatelr  famished.  All  students  board  wUh  the  Prind^  Fixed  price  co?efssTarrt^w.!!^iSL2‘'*'l' 
SWlTHUrOAHOaTLlDOE,  A.  B.  aad  A.  M.  (Harvard  OoUeg^raduata),'lledKPa^  Um 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE  . . 

Healthful  location.  Best  advantages  in  Art,  Music,  Elocution.  English  and  Modern  Languages.  Full  or  partial  coun 
Charges  moderate.  Opens  Sept.  16th.  Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Slnf  81n(,  Principal. 


For  YOUNG  LADIE8 
and  MI88E85 


WABAftH  COLLEGE.  Kxcellent  a.lvantages 

for  ClaMical,  Hcientlflc  aiMi  Preparatory  eilucatlon.  'fti* 
Muneum  of  Natural  HlMory  with  lecture  rooni^  laboratories  and  larfpe  Illustrative  colltctlons.  Ubrartea 

s  .  ..AS  rm  X  .  .....  .  .  .  .  ^ 


-  -  -  -  -  -  IIRI  iiinttji.T  wjvtj  icvAUix:  « witi.  iritn/i  mavi  fvo  KilU  IRI THU  COlIVCUOnS. 

23,000  Vole.  Ijocatlon  beautiful  and  healthful.  Term  berlna  Sept.  9th.  tnd  temi  Jan.  dth. 
term  Ifarcb  S9th.  For  catalogoee  a^esa  JIOS£FU  F*  TUTTLlEt  Pr«al<l«aU 
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MISSION  WORK  IN  NORTH  CHINA. 

By  B«t.  CMlbert  Beld. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  modern  times  among  the  Moham 
medan  people,  once  made  the  remark  in  con- 
yersation  that  if  he  were  to  begin  his  mission¬ 
ary  career  again,  he  would  choose  to  labor  in 
the  province  of  Shantung  in  China,  where  there 
were  so  Qiany  memories  of  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  great  Chinese  sage  Confucius. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  particular  charm 
of  this  region  to  this  missionary  of  another 
land,  other  and  more  stirring  charms  appear 
before  the  watchful  gase  of  those  who  live  and 
labor  in  the  midst  of  this  well  known  province. 
However  successful  has  been  the  work  of  the 
missionary  here,  it  need  only  to  be  said  that 
but  little  evangelistic  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  particular  section  where  Confucius  was 
bom  and  where  he  lived.  This  has  not  been 
due  to  any  hostility  of  the  people,  but  from 
l^ck  of  laborers.  Providence  has  directed  the 
steps  of  the  missionary  elsewhere,  and  much 
cheering  success  has  resulted  therefrom. 

It  would  be  well  for  Presbyterians  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  work,  whenever  this  is  possi¬ 
ble.  To  do  so,  broad  outlines  should  be  given 
by  those  immediately  conversant  with  the 
facts.  In  my  sojourn  in  China  of  well-nigh 
three  years,  I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  all 
the  central  stations  of  the  province  where  for¬ 
eign  missionaries  of  the  different  societies  are 
residing ;  and  being  encouraged  by  my  obser¬ 
vations,  as  well  as  somewhat  strengthened  in 
the  principle  of  Christian  union,  I  would  speak 
a  word  of  encouragement  to  others. 

The  province  of  Shantung  has  nine  central 
stations,  Chefoo  and  Tung-chow  in  the  east, 
Wel-hein  and  Ching-chow  in  the  centre,  Tai- 
an  and  Cbe-nan  in  the  west,  Pang-chia  and 
Lao-ling  in  the  northwest,  and  Che-ning,  not 
far  from  the  home  of  Confucius,  soon  to  be 
formally  started  in  the  southwest.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  soeieties  represented  are  eight,  three 
American,  four  English,  and  one  Scotch.  The 
Scotch  United  Presbyterian  at  Chefoo,  with 
one  missionary,  have  some  thirty  members; 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
from  the  Church  of  England,  divided  between 
Chefoo  and  Tai-an,  with  two  missionaries,  has 
only  three  members ;  the  China  Inland  Soci¬ 
ety  in  Chefoo,  with  some  four  missionaries,  has 
about  twenty  members ;  the  English  Baptists 
at  Ching-chow,  with  seven  missionaries,  have 
about  1,000;  the  English  Methodists  at  Lao- 
ling,  with  two  missionaries,  have  1,000  mem¬ 
bers  ;  the  American  Southern  Baptists  at  Tung- 
chow,  with  five  missionaries,  have  about  100 
members ;  the  American  Congregationalists  at 
Pang-chia,  with  two  missionaries,  have  about 
iOO  members ;  and  the  American  Presbyterian 
at  Chefoo,  Tung-chow,  Wei-hien,  Cbe-nan,  and 
Che-ning,  with  fifteen  missionaries,  have  over 
2,300  members.  Besides  these,  there  is  an 
agent  of  the  British  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who 
has  charge  of  Bible  distribution  throughout  the 
province.  Thus  there  are  thirty-nine  Protest¬ 
ant  missionaries  in  the  province,  and  nearly 
5,000  members,  or  about  one-fifth  of  all  the 
members  in  China. 

In  addition  to  these  statistics,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  with  the  bishop  living 
in  Che-nan,  the  capital  of  the  province.  The 
number  of  their  foreign  priests  is  eighteen,  six 
of  whom  are  Italian,  six  French,  four  German, 
and  two  Austrian.  The  number  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  is  about  ^,000,  but  as  this  includes  all  the 
baptized  children,  we  may  safely  reckon  the 
number  of  adult  members  as  from  8,000  to 
10,000.  I  have  met  several  of  the  priests,  being 
pleasantly  received  at  their  residence,  but 
never  being  favored  by  a  return  call.  The 
menseeemed  more  liberal  than  the  narrowness 
of  their  system  generally  allows  elsewhere 
than  in  the  United  States.  I  saw  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  provincial  capital  the  tombs  of 
several  priests,  who  had  died  from  fever,  which 
succeeded  to  famine  of  seven  years  ago,  and  I 
could  not  but  admire  their  devotion  and  the 
quiet  fidelity  of  their  service.  The  whole  body 
of  the  priesthood  has  had  no  imputation  of 
laziness,  intemperance,  sensuality,  or  covetous¬ 
ness,  but  in  character  may  be  worthily  com¬ 
mended  for  their  Christian  superiority  to  even 
the  highest  of  self-righteous  Confucianists. 
Though  refusing  the  Bible  to  the  natives,  and 
though  accustomed  to  meddle  too  authorita¬ 
tively  in  the  lawsuits  of  native  Christians,  and 
though  teaching  here  as  elsewhere  many  erro¬ 
neous  doctrines,  let  us  rejoice  that  the  bigotry 
and  vice  characterizing  the  priests  of  Mexico 
and  the  South  American  States  is  largely  ab¬ 
sent  here,  and  that  instead,  we  may  see  the 
consecration,  singleness  of  purpose,  strong 
trust,  and  deep  love  for  Christ  that  mission¬ 
aries  should  ever  manifest,  be  they  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant  catholic. 

In  our  Protestant  missionary  work  in  the 
province,  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
so-called  “country- work,”  on  the  principle  of 
itinerancy.  The  English  Methodists  and  Bap¬ 
tists,  and  the  American  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians,  have  year  by  year  gone  preach¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country,  until  little  circles 
of  Christians  were  formed,  and  then  have 
methodically  visited  them  for  further  instruc¬ 
tion  and  examination.  Nearly  all  the  Chris¬ 
tians  are  from  the  villages,  and  very  few  are 
from  the  cities.  The  American  Congregation¬ 
alists  have  often  been  invited  by  si>ecial  dele¬ 
gations  to  visit  their  resi)ective  villages,  and 
explain  our  religion,  and  if  converts  were  not 
immediately  made,  certainly  a  friendly  spirit 
was  created. 

The  missionaries  of  the  English  Baptists  and 
Methodists  and  the  American  Congregational¬ 
ists  live  in  the  midst  of  their  work  and  among 
their  converts,  while  Dr.  Nevius  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Corbett  of  our  Society,  who  together  have  some 
1,800  converts,  live  upwards  of  a  week’s  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  centre  of  their  fields.  There  are 
advantages  on  both  sides,  and  both  sides  are 
right. 

All  the  missionaries  live  in  cities,  except 
those  of  the  American  Congregationalists  and 
English  Methodists.  The  latter  have  chosen 
each  the  village  where  their  first  convert  was 
baptized.  At  first  it  seemed  a  little  like  the 
“  planta  ion  ”  scheme  of  the  South,  to  see  two 
foreign  houses,  one  story  high,  with  large  com¬ 
fortable  rooms,  in  the  midst  of  these  two  small 
villages,  comiwsed  almost  entirely  of  plain 
mud -built,  unadorned,  low -roofed  houses. 
This  inconsistency  is  acknowledged  by  some 
of  them ;  but  time,  they  say,  hardens  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  fact.  Living  in  a  city,  however,  a 
foreigner  is  only  regarded  as  one  of  many  oth¬ 
ers,  comfortably  well-off.  More  health  in  the 
country;  more  hiding  of  foreign  style  and 
taste  in  the  city.  Above  others  in  the  country ; 
equal  to  others  in  the  city.  Be  it  village  or 
city,  however,  a  good,  kind  heart  is  indispen¬ 
sable,  and  will  generally  cancel  all  obstacles. 

Of  all  those  central  stations,  Che-nan  is  the 
only  one  which  has  a  street  chapel  regularly 
oi>ened.  The  Congregationalists  have  a  small 
street  chapel  in  two  or  three  market  towns, 
which  are  frequently  oi>ened  on  the  market 
days.  Missions  in  other  parts  of  China  often 
make  the  street  chai>el  the  most  important 
work,  while  in  this  province  one  is  surprised 
by  its  neglect.  The  reason  is  that  there  are 
other  openings  for  work  in  this  province 
which  re<iuire  the  attention  of  the  missionary ; 
and  further,  very  little  work  is  done  in  our 


cities,  where  street  chapels  are  the  most  need¬ 
ed.  The  idea  here  seems  to  be  that  even  one 
Christian  will  be  a  nucleus  for  evangelistic  ef¬ 
fort,  and  by  careful  training  of  Christian  con¬ 
verts  scattered  here  and  there  through  the 
land,  the  truth  will  extend  in  many  directions, 
and  the  growth  of  the  Church  will  be  the  most 
rapid.  And  gratitude  and  hope  can  well  be 
expressed  when  one  considers  the  many  villa¬ 
ges  in  this  province  which  have  a  light  shining 
in  the  darkness,  beacons  to  hundreds  of  the 
people.  By  keeping  all  the  lamps  trimmed 
and  burning,  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come, 
bringing  salvation,  peace,  and  righteousness. 
Then  shall  we  have  songs  in  the  night-time. 

Chefoo,  China,  June  16, 1885. 


MY  FATHER’S  REMINISCENCES. 

It  is  some  years  since  my  dear  father  went 
home,  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  yet  the  fragrance 
of  his  memory  lingers  still  amid  the  people  he 
once  blessed  with  his  presence.  Out  of  his  diary 
and  the  words  of  wisdom  which  dropped  from 
his  lips,  I  have  gathered  these  few  items  of 
other  days.  Mrs.  S.  Rosalie  Sill. 


I  was  born  in  1792,  so  that  takes  one  back 
quite  a  bit  into  the  days  gone  by.  I  lived  in 
Canaan,  Conn.,  and  we  had  four  miles  to  go  in 
order  to  attend  church.  As  there  were  four¬ 
teen  children  of  us,  the  wagon  was  often  filled 
with  my  sisters,  and  a  few  neighborly  women 
who  had  no  means  of  conveyance ;  yet  myself 
and  brother  did  not  think  it  very  much  of  a 
task  to  walk  the  stretch  of  mountain  road. 
People  in  those  days  did  not  often  let  hinder¬ 
ing  things  keep  them  from  the  house  of  God. 
They  were  a  hard-working,  earnestly  religious 
people  mostly. 

The  “great  revival,”  as  it  was  called,  took 
place  when  I  was  about  twenty — it  was  then  I 
enlisted  for  Jesus.  I  remember  the  meetings 
began  in  the  Spring,  about  the  time  of  putting 
in  crops,  continuing  on  through  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  of  Summer.  Yet  when  the  old  bell  sound¬ 
ed  through  the  valleys,  and  the  mountains 
gave  back  the  echoes,  the  men  left  their  hay 
and  rye  fields,  and  the  women  their  spinning- 
wheels,  to  wend  their  way  to  the  house  of  God. 

That  was*  a  marked  season  in  the  religious 
growth  of  the  community,  and  was  often  refer¬ 
red  to  as  a  special  refreshing  from  the  Lord — 
a  landmark  in  their  celestial  pilgrimage. 
There  were  many  eminent  divines  taught  us 
the  Word  from  out  that  high,  old-fashioned 
pulpit— Drs.  Lyman  Beecher,  Lothrop,  Pren¬ 
tice,  and  a  host  of  others  gone  on  beyond. 

I  wonder  what  people  nowadays  would  think 
to  ride  four  miles  amid  the  rigors  of  a  New 
England  winter,  going  into  a  church  without 
fire  or  anything  of  warmth,  save  a  small  foot- 
stove,  carried  by  women,  about  eight  by  ten 
inches  square.  The  coals  within  these  stoves 
usually  became  lifeless,  so  tbat  at  intermission 
their  owners  went  into  some  near-by  house  to 
replenish. 

I  often  used  to  go  to  the  Cornwall  mission 
school  to  hear  the  scholars  lecture  in  their  na¬ 
tive  languages.  This  school  was  for  a  time 
quite  famous,  and  might  have  been  made  to  do 
much  good  had  not  some  grown  prejudiced 
through  the  marriage  of  several  of  the  pupils 
with  the  daughters  of  some  of  the  first  fam¬ 
ilies  ;  this  in  time  broke  up  the  school :  race 
caste  was  known  in  those  days  as  well  as  to¬ 
day. 

It  was  at  this  school  that  I  first  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Elias  Boudinot,  Henry  Oboo- 
kiah,  and  others  of  fragrant  memory.  Oboo- 
kiah  was  a  devoted  Christian,  with  a  character 
of  such  winning  sweetness  that  he  won  a  warm 
place  within  many  a  heart.  He  often  came 
over  to  our  prayer- meetings,  and  his  earnest 
petitions  seemed  to  mount  very  near  the 
“gates  of  the  city.” 

The  Deacon  B.  whom  he  mentions  several 
times  in  his  diary,  was  Deacon  Isaac  Beebe, 
with  whose  family  my  wife  lived  for  several 
years  previous  to  her  marriage,  and  in  fact  it 
was  in  his  house  we  were  married. 

In  1835  I  felt  a  call  to  go  out  to  New  Connec¬ 
ticut,  as  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  was  call¬ 
ed  in  those  days.  I  found  but  few  organized 
churches.  Some  were  yet  in  their  infancy, 
which  had  been  founded  by  that  indefatigable 
pioneer  worker.  Rev,  Joseph  Badger;  and  Dr. 
Giles  Hooker  Cowles  had  quite  a  flourishing 
church  at  Austinburg.  This  was  the  minis¬ 
ter  that  Mrs.  Judge  Austin  went  six  hundred 
miles  on  horseback,  through  a  wilderness,  to 
give  a  call  to  their  western  field  of  labor. 
Afterwards  there  grew  up  differences  between 
the  old  and  more  modern  theories  of  doctrine, 
which  in  some  instances  caused  the  disbanding 
of  churches;  this  was  the  case  with  the  one 
where  I  had  united.  Yet  the  fields  of  labor 
were  large,  and  there  was  much  to  be  done  in 
holding  religious  service  within  remote  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  and  Sunday-schools  —  the  last  of 
which  I  made  my  special  line  of  work.  I  am 
an  old  man  now,  but  I  have  lived  to  see  waste 
places  made  fruitful,  and  the  desert  become  as 
a  garden. 


SPIRITISM— DEMONISM. 

After  many  years,  men  of  science  and  influ¬ 
ence,  both  in  our  country  and  in  Europe,  are 
investigating  Spiritism.  Many  believe  that 
.only  fraud  and  delusion  will  be  discovered  by 
them.  Some  believe  that  they  will  be  con¬ 
strained  to  admit  that  there  is  much  more 
than  these,  if  not  much  worse,  in  this  strange, 
alluring  “  ism.”  The  missionaries  in  Africa 
are  said  to  find  there  what  they  declare  is  like, 
if  not  identical  with.  Spiritism ;  and  the  won¬ 
derful  jugglers  in  India,  on  learning  of  it, 
claim  that  it  is  the  very  same  thing  they  have 
always  practised.  Some  of  the  converts  to 
Christianity  have  assured  the  missionaries 
that  they  used  to  be  possessed  by  demons; 
and  indeed  their  horrible  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition,  both  of  body  and  mind,  when  found  by 
the  missionaries,  seemed  fully  to  sanction  this 
view  of  their  case. 

What  the  jugglers  do  may  be,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  explained  by  “sleight  of 
hand  ” ;  but  there  are  other  performances 
which  seem  utterly  incapable  of  being  ex- 
I>lained  save  by  the  theory  of  genuine  magic. 
I  heard  last  night  the  tale  of  a  juggler  who 
was  tested  by  an  English  gentleman  while  in 
India.  He  marked  out  a  circle  on  the  sand, 
and  then  had  the  juggler  brought,  unclothed 
exeept  by  his  waist  cloth,  which  the  gentleman 
and  his  invited  friends  carefully  examined. 
Then  the  juggler  stepi)ed  within  the  ring  and 
sat  down.  His  attendant  gave  an  orange  to 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  cut  it,  and  returned 
one  seed,  at  the  servant’s  desire.  This  seed  he 
passed  to  the  juggler,  who  made  a  hole  in  the 
sand  in  front  of  him  and  put  into  it  the  seed. 
The  attendant  then  took  a  blanket,  shook  it 
out,  and  threw  it  over  the  juggler.  Soon  it  was 
seen  to  rise.  Slowly,  slowly,  it  was  pushed  up 
until  under  it  was  seen  the  juggler,  and  in 
front  of  him  a  good-sized  tree  trunk.  Then 
the  juggler  cast  off  the  blanket,  and  there 
stood  an  orange  tree  loaded  with  fruit,  which 
he  threw  to  his  spectators,  and  they  eat  them. 

How  did  that  iX)or  savage  make  that  tree  ? 
Had  he  discovered  how  to  force  and  hurry  na¬ 
ture  to  that  extent  ?  Was  he  able,  under  such 
seemingly  impossible  circumstances,  to  cheat 
the  Englishmen  ?  or  did  his  “  familiar  spirit  ” 
really  aid  him?  As  yet  no  one  can  seem  to 


come  to  a  settled  opinion  in  such  cases.  And 
it  is  high  time  that  a  just  decision  were  reach¬ 
ed.  It  is  said  that  the  investigators  require 
several  years  in  which  to  work  before  they 
publish  results.  By  all  means  give  them  plen¬ 
ty  of  time.  There  should  be  thorough  work 
in  this  case;  and  no  work  will  be  thorough 
which  leaves  out  honest  and  earnest  study  of 
what  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  affirm 
on  the  subject.  Much  is  said  regarding  Spirit¬ 
ism  in  the  inspired  Word,  and  whoever  explains 
it  all  away  can  never  reach  “  the  bottom  facts  ” 
of  modern  demonology.  Trickery  and  fraud 
the  investigators  will  find,  and  that  abundant¬ 
ly  ;  but  they  certainly  will  find  something  in 
Spiritism  that  is  neither  trickery  nor  fraud. 

H.  A.  M. 


n  at 

STUB  AKD  CTNTHT. 

By  Hn.  Snsan  Teall  Perry. 

CHAPTER  I. 

‘  They’ve  took  us  both,  Cynthy,  they’ve  took 
us  both !  I  saw  our  names  writ  down,  I  did ; 
the  man  what  spoke  after  the  bell  rang  axed 
me  for  mine,  and  I  gave  it,  and  then  I  said 
“  Mister,  won’t  you  please  put  down  Cynthy 
Powell  along  side  of  mine  ?  she’s  my  sister,  and 
belongs  to  this  school,  but  she  couldn’t  come 
to-day  ’cause  her  shoes  is  broke  too  bad.” 
Won’t  we  have  fun  though.  Sis  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  Stub  Powell,  whatever  is  the  matter 
of  you  ?  You  act  as  if  you’d  gone  wrong  in 
your  mind  like  old  Bill  Fellows.  Where  am  I 
going  to  be  took  to  ?  I  baint  done  nothing 
wrong  as  I  knows  of.’ 

‘  You  don’t  know  nothing  what  I’m  talking 
about.  Sis.  Nobody’s  going  to  take  you  only 
on  a  trip.  It  aint  no  picnic,  nor  no  ’scursion, 
but  it’s  going  a  travelling  we  are.  and  a  visit¬ 
ing.  The  man,  he  said  something  about 
“fresh  air”  and  a  “fund,”  and  folks  whats 
glad  to  give  their  money  to  pay  our  fares  and 
other  folks  out  in  the  country  what  wants  us 
to  come  and  see  ’em.’ 

‘  We  don’t  know  nobody  in  the  country. 
Stub,  that  wants  to  see  us,  besides  we  haint 
got  no  clothes  that’s  fit  to  go  a  visiting  in 
neither.’ 

‘  They  are  going  to  dress  us  up  when  we  get 
to  the  station,  Sis,  the  serciety  is ;  the  man,  he 
said  as  it  want  no  use  for  us  to  be  worriting 
about  our  clothes.  When  we  get  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion  rooms  we  are  going  to  have  lots  of  fixins, 
just  like  grand  folks.  We  are  going  in  the 
train,  and  the  man  says  we  must  be  on  hand 
at  ten  o’clock  sharp  next  Tuesday  morning.’ 

‘  I  believe  you  are  a  fooling  of  me.  Stub.  It’s 
just  like  them  stories  in  the  Christmas  book 
the  teacher  gave  us.’ 

‘  Pon  my  word.  Sis,  it’s  as  true  as  I’m  alive.’ 

‘  It  makes  me  sort  of  trembly  all  over.  Stub. 
You  know  I  haint  got  no  company  manners, 
and  I  don’t  know  nothing  only  the  First  Read¬ 
er  and  what  I  learned  at  the  Mission  school.’ 

‘O  shucks.  Sis,  you  know  lots  more  than 
that.  You  just  spell  some  of  them  big  words 
for  ’em  that  you  learned  out  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Couldn’t  you  act  some  of  them  manners 
like  that  pretty  lady  who  teaches  us  in  the 
Mission  school  ?  ’ 

The  young  girl  modulated  her  voice,  and 
said  with  a  sweet  smile  ‘  I’m  very  glad  to  see 
you  here  to-day,  children.’ 

‘  That’s  just  her  for  all  the  world.  Sis.  You’ll 
do,  if  you  can  go  on  like  that,  and  I’ll  do  the 
manners  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us.’  And 
Stub  bowed  very  low  in  front  of  his  sister,  as 
the  gentleman  did  when  he  was  introduce^  to 
the  school. 

Stub  Powell  and  his  sister  Cynthia  were  the 
children  of  the  man  who  went  up  and  down 
the  avenues  so  often,  crying  ‘  Rags !  Old  Iron ! 
Rags !  Old  Iron !  ’  They  had  no  mother,  for 
she  died  three  years  before.  Cynthia  was  the 
housekeeper,  such  a  housekeejier  as  the  pover¬ 
ty  of  the  occasion  would  enable  her  to  be. 
They  had  just  been  chosen  as  two  of  a  large 
number  of  children  who  were  to  go  in  the 
country  as  guests  of  the  ‘  Fresh  Air  Fund.’ 

Ten  o’clock  sharp  found  them  at  the  Mis¬ 
sion  rooms.  Their  old  clothes  were  exchang¬ 
ed  for  clean  new  ones,  and  Cynthia  in  a  pink 
calico  dress  and  white  apron,  was  pronounced 
by  Stub  to  ‘  look  gorgeous.’  It  was  their  first 
ride  on  the  cars,  and  they  felt  as  if  they  were 
in  wonderland  as  they  journeyed  through  the 
open  country  full  of  green  meadows,  pretty 
wild  flowers,  and  mountain  scenery. 

‘  This  is  the  world,’  said  Stub ;  ‘  we  are  out  in 
it.  Sis,  for  sure.’ 

‘  It’s  a  pretty  world.  Stub ;  a  great  deal  pret¬ 
tier  than  I  ever  thought  of.’ 

Faster  and  faster  the  long  train  dashed  along, 
bearing  the  happy  ones  miles  and  miles  away 
from  their  lives  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
After  a  time  a  number  of  children  were  left  at 
the  several  stations  as  they  were  reached. 
When  it  began  to  grow  dark  the  man  who  had 
put  down  their  names  at  the  Mission  school 
came  to  them  and  said  ‘The  next  station  is 
the  one  where  you  are  to  get  out.’  A  long, 
shrill  whistle,  and  the  train  began  to  slacken 
its  ])ace.  ‘  Bakersville !  ’  shouted  the  brake- 
man. 

‘  You  will  get  off  here,’  said  the  kindly  gen¬ 
tleman  in  charge,  as  he  came  up  to  the  seat  in 
the  car  where  the  children  were  sitting.  The 
train  stopped,  and  they  were  lifted  off  the  step 
and  found  themselves  standing  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  little  station.  Before  they  could 
look  about  a  pleasant  voice  said  ‘Are  you  the 
Fresh  Air  children  ?  ’  Cynthia  looked  up  and 
saw  one  of  the  sweetest  faced  ladies  she  had 
ever  seen. 

‘  We’re  the  “  Fresh  Air  ”  ones,  ma’am,  thank 
you,’  spoke  ui)  Stub,  for  his  sister  seemed  to 
be  overcome  with  timidity. 

‘  I’m  very  glad  to  see  you ;  sorry,  though, 
that  there  were  only  two  of  you  to  be  left  here. 
I’ll  take  the  little  girl,  and  you  can  take  the 
little  boy,  brother,’  she  said  as  a  gentleman 
drove  up  to  the  platform  at  that  moment. 

‘  Wouldn’t  you  please,  ma’am,  let  us  both  go 
together?’  said  Cynthia  hesitatingly.  ‘Stub, 
he  has  the  asthma  bad,  and  some  nights  I 
have  to  hold  him  up  so  he  can  breathe,  he  gets 
suffocated  like,  and  when  he’s  asleep,  ma’am, 
he  doesn’t  know  it.’ 

In  spite  of  the  children’s  dreary  city  home, 
they  began  to  feel  homesick.  The  thought  of 
being  separated  in  the  land  of  strangers  was  a 
sad  one.  Although  their  father  was  only  what 
Iieople  called  ‘A  rag  and  old  iron  man,’  yet  he 
was  very  kind  to  them,  and  they  loved  him, 
and  they  almost  wished  they  had  not  come  at 
all. 

The  lady  was  one  of  those  sympathetic  jier- 
sons  who  so  easily  penetrate  the  hearts  of 
others,  so  she  said  ‘  I  will  take  them  both 
home  with  me  to-night,  brother;  to-morrow, 
lierhaps,  they  will  feel  better  acquainted.’ 

The  children  were  soon  seated  in  the  lady’s 
carriage,  and  when  it  stopped  after  quite  a 
long  ride,  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  a 
pretty  farm-house  in  the  mountains.  After  a 
good  supper,  such  as  those  poor  children  had 
never  seen  before,  they  were  taken  to  their 
rooms.  Two  rooms  were  assigned  them  right 
next  to  each  other. 

‘  ITou  can  easily  hear  your  little  brother,  my 
dear,’  said  the  lady  as  she  went  into  Cynthia’s 
room  with  her,  ‘  you  will  be  so  very  near  him. 
But  up  here  in  the  mountain  we  don’t  have 
asthma,  and  I  hope  the  good  bracing  air  will 


be  just  what  he  needs.’  After  the  lady  had 
bidden  her  guests  good-night  she  went  down 
stairs. 

‘  I  say,  Cynthy,  Cynthy,’  Stub  called  out  in 
a  suppressed  voice,  ‘  I  aint  going  to  get  into 
this  grand  outlay  to-night.  I’ll  just  throw 
myself  down  on  the  floor.’ 

‘What  do  you  mean.  Stub?’  his  sister  ask¬ 
ed,  as  she  went  on  tiptoe  into  her  brother’s 
room. 

‘  ’Spose  I’m  going  to  toss  up  this  bed  o’  hearn 
by  sleeping  in  it!  not  if  I  know  myself.  Sis. 
I’ll  lie  on  the  floor,  just  as  I  do  in  the  “Rag¬ 
tag  and  bob-tail.”  ’ 

‘  O  you  mustn’t,  Stub !  the  lady,  she  won’t 
like  it.  I’m  going  to  get  into  my  bed.  We 
haint  in  Rag -tag  and  bob-tail  Alley  now. 
We’re  out  in  the  world.  It's  a  pretty  world, 
too,  aint  it,  Stub  ?  ’ 

‘  Beds  is  good  enough  for  girls,  Sis,  but  I  tell 
you  I’m  going  to  sleep  on  the  floor.’  And  in 
spite  of  all  his  sister’s  remonstrances,  he  laid 
down  on  the  floor,  and  rolling  up-  his  coat  to 
serve  for  a  pillow,  he  soon  fell  asleep. 

Not  so  with  his  sister.  She  had  never  been 
in  such  a  soft  resting  place  before.  She  listen¬ 
ed  to  Stub’s  labored  breathing,  and  went  into 
his  room  two  or  three  times  and  looked  at  her 
sleeping  brother  by  the  moonlight.  It  was 
nearly  morning  when  she  did  fall  asleep,  and 
she  slept  so  late  that  the  good  lady  came  up 
and  looked  into  her  room.  Stub  slept,  too,  for 
he  was  very  tired  after  his  first  journey.  When 
the  lady  looked  into  his  room  and  saw  her 
newly  arrived  guest  lying  on  the  floor  with  his 
clothes  on,  she  was  astonished.  Her  coming 
awakened  Stub,  and  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
looked  around  him  in  wonderment. 

‘  Good  morning,  my  little  fellow,’  said  the 
hostess.  ‘You  must  have  found  your  bed  a 
very  hard  one.  Why  didn’t  you  undress  your¬ 
self  and  get  into  this  bed  ?  ’ 

‘  It  was  because  of  tossing  it  up,  ma’am,  and 
a  tumbling  of  the  pillows.  I  always  sleep  on 
the  floor  in  the  “  Rag-tag  and  bob-tail.”  ’ 

‘And  what,  my  boy,  is  the  “  Rag-tag  and 
bob-tail  ?  ”  ’ 

‘  It’s  the  name  of  the  street  we  live  on,  ma’am. 
The  grand  folks  call  it  that.  You  see  it’s  all 
poor  folks  what  lives  on  it.’ 

‘  Well,  get  up  now  and  wash  yourself  and 
comb  your  hair,  then  come  down  stairs  to 
breakfast,  but  to-night  you  must  take  your 
clothes  off  and  get  into  bed  like  other  folks 
do.’ 

Cynthia  heard  the  lady  talking,  and  she 
dressed  herself  quickly  and  went  into  Stub’s 
room  to  see  if  he  had  committed  any  misde¬ 
meanor. 

‘It’s  about  the  bed.  Sis,’  said  Stub  ‘The 
lady  says  as  how  I  must  sleep  in  it  to-night, 
and  it’s  too  soft  a  thing  for  Stub  Powell.’ 

‘  O  Stub,  you  better  try  it.  I  slept  so  good 
before  the  daylight  came  that  I  thought  I  was 
lying  on  the  soft  clouds,  and  moving  up,  up 
toward  heaven.  But  I  didn’t  get  to  sleep  for 
such  a  long  time.  I  was  thinking  of  father  all 
alone  in  the  “  Rag-tag  and  bob-tail.”  ’ 


THE  CHILDREH  OF  THE  FREEDUEN. 

By  Mrs.  R.  H.  Allen. 

Two  millions  of  them!  What  an  army!  If 
they  were  to  start  from  New  York  westward, 
marching  two  abreast,  one  end  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  would  be  lost  in  the  smoke  of  Pittsburgh 
before  the  other  had  crossed  the  ferry  at  New 
York.  And  if  you  were  to  place  them  single  file, 
the  head  boy  would  march  into  Chicago  before 
the  last  girl  had  left  New  York !  In  some  cities 
and  towns  in  the  South,  about  9  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  it  seems  as  if  the  streets  are  fairly 
black  with  these  merry  girls  and  boys  on  their 
way  to  school.  No  wonder,  you  will  say,  when 
there  are  two  millions  of  them.  But  alas !  not 
one-half  of  this  number  have  ever  been  to 
school  in  their  lives,  for  there  are  not  schools 
enough  to  go  around  among  so  many.  So 
thousands  of  these  children  grow  to  be  men 
and  women  without  being  able  to  read  a  word 
in  the  Bible  or  to  write  their  names ;  and  some 
cannot  even  tell  the  name  of  the  State  they 
live  in.  It  is  not  because  they  don’t  want  to 
learn.  Would  you  not  think  boys  and  girls 
are  anxious  to  learn  who  gladly  walk  ten  miles 
to  school  in  the  morning  and  home  again  in 
the  evening,  all  through  the  Winter?  This 
some  of  our  scholars  do.  And  in  one  school  I 
know  of,  there  are  at  least  100  who  walk  five 
and  six  miles  to  school  every  day.  But  the 
walking  is  the  least  part  of  what  many  of  these 
eager  young  people  do  to  help  themselves  to 
an  education.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  both  girls  and  boys,  toiling  away  in  the 
fields  all  day  long  to  earn  money  to  pay  their 
expenses  while  at  school  in  the  Winter.  It  is 
very  hard,  often,  for  their  jiarents  to  spare 
them  from  home ;  but  though  they  themselves 
are  very  iwor  and  ignorant,  and  cannot  read  or 
write,  they  want  their  children  to  have  better 
advantages.  One  girl  writes : 

‘Kind  Teacher;  My  parents  say  that  if  you 
will  take  me  in  on  a  scholarship,  they  will  plant 
small  crops  and  spare  me  the  whole  term,  for 
they  want  me  to  make  all  the  improvement 
that  I  can.  Father  says  to  tell  you  to  put  in 
your  letter  what  my  board  was  the  time  I  was 
there;  he  says  he  would  have  paid  you  but  for 
his  crop  getting  destroyed  by  the  hail,  and  los¬ 
ing  his  mule.  We  had  to  work  out  to  buy  a 
mule  to  work  the  crop,  and  could  not  get  a 
chance  to  work  out  to  make  any  money,  and 
we  had  no  other  way  to  make  the  money.’ 

And  let  me  tell  you  about  a  brave  girl  in 
South  Carolina,  whose  iwirents  are  dead  and 
she  left  to  take  care  of  her  five  younger  sisters. 
They  live  in  a  lonely  little  cabin  twelve  miles 
in  the  country ;  but  Georgia  promised  her  mo¬ 
ther  to  keep  the  children  together,  and  she  is 
bravely  trying  to  do  it,  and  to  educate  them, 
too.  She  writes ; 

‘  I  mean  to  let  them  come  back  to  school  in 
the  Fall,  if  the  Lord  si)ares  me,  and  if  I  get 
along  with  the  crop.  I  am  plowing  every  day. 
I  plowed  over  about  six  acres  of  corn  last  week, 
and  I  mean  to  work  out  this  crop  this  year. 
I  am  thankful  for  one  thing:  I  can  turn  ray 
hand  to  anything  in  the  house  or  on  the  farm. 
My  mother  trained  me  to  work,  and  I  feel  sat¬ 
isfied  about  that  part  of  it.’ 

Don’t  you  think  such  a  girl  as  that  deserves 
to  succeed  ? 

Sometimes  the  little  sum  of  money  that  the 
students  have  earned  and  taken  to  school,  is 
all  gone  before  the  term  ends ;  then  they  must 
either  go  home  or  hire  out  to  work  part  of  the 
day.  So  one  of  the  teachers  writes :  • 

‘  The  students  are  nearly  all  out  of  money, 
but  find  work  in  the  village  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  mornings,  and  that  supix)rts  them. 
Some  of  the  girls  find  work  in  families  the 
same  way.’ 

How  you  would  be  surprised  if  you  could  see 
some  of  the  school-houses  into  which  these 
little  colored  Americans  are  gathered !  Some¬ 
times  it  is  an  old  farm-house,  or  a  log-shop,  or 
a  dilapidated  church ;  and  most  of  the  time 
there  are  no  desks,  chairs,  blackboards,  or 
maps,  and  but  few  books.  One  young  lady 
teacher  worked  very  hard  with  two  of  her  older 
boy  pupils  to  make  some  benches  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  sit  on.  One  of  the  colored  teachers 
says  ‘  I  have  learned  to  chop  as  well  as  a  boy.’ 
Another  teacher  writes : 

•  We  teach  in  the  old  church  and  have  only 
six  desks.  Miss  C.  has  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  and  keeps  her  little  folks  in  the  centre  of 
the  church,  and  hears  her  classes  in  the  mid¬ 


dle  aisle.  Miss  M.  has  the  intermediate  classes 
and  they  are  in  the  back  of  the  house ;  and  I 
have  the  advanced  pupils,  and  hear  my  classes 
in  front  of  the  pulpit.  We  have  had  400  on  the 
roll,  and  when  we  all  get  to  work  we  make  lots 
of  noise,  I  can  tell  you.’ 

Noise!  I  should  think  so,  shouldn’t  you? 
But  wherever  these  schools  are,  whether  on 
the  prairies  away  out  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
or  among  the  pines  of  South  Carolina,  under 
the  oaks  of  Virginia,  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
they  are  crowded  to  overflowing  with  dusky, 
bright-eyed  little  lads  and  lasses,  who  are  as 
merry  and  as  mischievous  and  learn  as  fast  as 
any  children  in  the  land.  Did  you  fancy  they 
were  dull  and  stupid  ?  You  were  never  more 
mistaken  in  your  life.  I  cannot  show  you  w’hat 
I  have  seen  of  their  penmanship,  their  map 
drawing,  their  examples  in  arithmetic  and  al¬ 
gebra,  their  answers  in  history,  grammar,  &c. ; 
but  I  can  give  you  a  few  specimens  of  their 
‘compositions,’  taken  from  among  a  great 
number  on  my  table. 

Here  is  part  of  one,  written  by  a  little  girl 
away  out  in  Kansas,  who  must  have  a  logical 
mind,  I  think,  from  the  way  in  which  she  di¬ 
vides  up  her  subject.  She  writes  on 

Coal-Mines. 

‘  I  suppose  coal-mines  are  something  like  the 
salt-mines.  First,  you  must  find  a  place  for 
mining,  and  then  prepare  the  opening.  Sec¬ 
ond,  you  must  have  proper  tools,  such  as  picks, 
drills,  shovels,  and  many  others  that  I  do  not 
know  of.  Third,  you  must  have  miners  that 
understand  the  business,  or  you  will  not  have 
very  good  success.’ 

And  here  is  the  whole  essay  of  a  nine-year- 
old  girl  in  Virginia  about 

Boys. 

‘  Boys  are  very  useful  when  they  are  not  bad. 
They  grow  up  to  be  very  young  men,  and  get 
an  education,  and  become  quite  useful.  Little 
boys  are  more  useful  than  large  boys,  because 
the  large  boys  are  apt  to  be  thinking  about 
marrying,  and  that  spoils  them.  But  large 
boys  are  more  useful  than  little  boys  in  one 
way :  they  can  do  more  work.  Little  boys  can 
do  a  lot  of  work  too ;  but  some  little  boys  wont 
go  to  Sunday  school.  They  stay  at  home  and 
play,  and  that  is  not  right.  Every  boy  should 
go  to  Sunday  school,  for  that  is  where  they 
learn  to  be  good  and  useful.  The  large  boys 
should  stay  at  home  and  work,  and  not  think 
so  much  about  marrying.’ 

Don’t  you  think  that  is  a  pretty  sensible  lit¬ 
tle  girl  ?  And  now  comes  a  South  Carolina 
boy,  who  in  a  manly  way  writes  about 
The  Colored  Americaiu. 

‘I  say  colored  Americans,  because  we  are 
colored  Americans.  We  are  not  like  the 
French,  English,  or  Spaniard,  who  comes  here 
to  America  to  live  a  long  time,  or  to  get  rich 
and  return.  But  we  are  here  to  stay.  We  are 
naturalized.  We  have  only  been  free  about 
twenty-five  years;  but  the  colored  man  has 
grasped  with  earnestness  at  every  spoke  the 
wheel  of  progress  has  turned  in  these  twenty- 
five  years.’ 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  whole  of  this  essay, 
but  this  lad  must  make  way  for  a  North  Caro¬ 
linian,  who  writes  in  a  sensible  way  about 

Trades. 

‘  Every  young  man  ought  to  learn  a  trade, 
whether  he  learns  a  profession  or  not.  But 
many  young  men  seem  to  think  it  a  disgrace 
to  learn  a  trade.  This  comes  of  being  taught 
in  school  of  nothing  but  great  men ;  and  of 
course  they  study  for  a  profession.  If,  in  his 
vacation,  instead  of  teaching  or  loafing,  he 
would  learn  a  trade,  why,  when  he  comes  out 
of  school,  if  he  cant  be  a  clerk  or  teacher,  he 
can  be  a  brick-maker  or  a  carpenter.  He  can 
make  more  money  following  some  of  the  trades. 
Mechanics  get  from  $2  to  $4  a  day.  It  is  as 
well  for  a  student  to  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  key-hole  saw  and  a  buck-saw,  as  it  is 
that  he  should  tell  you  about  Ceasar  and  the 
Gaulic  wars ;  or  the  difference  between  a  jack- 
screw  and  a  monkey-wrench,  as  to  translate  a 
line  of  Homer.  It  is  true  that  professional 
men  do  many  good  things,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  who  it  is  that  build  cities  and  railroads  ? 
is  it  professional  men  ?  Is  it  professional  men 
that  make  cities  famous,  or  is  it  rolling  mills, 
iron  and  steel  factories,  and  button  factories  ? 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  that  the  North  whip¬ 
ped  the  South  was  that  she  could  make  her 
own  implements  of  war.  During  the  war  the 
Union  soldiers  cai)tured  a  locomotive  which 
was  badly  broken  up  and  had  to  be  put  in  run¬ 
ning  order.  The  captain  of  the  company  asked 
if  there  were  any  that  could  do  it,  to  step  for¬ 
ward.  Instantly  two-thirds  stepped  forward. 
How  many  rebels  do  you  suppose  could  have 
done  that  ?  I  think  the  United  States  ought  to 
compel  every  young  man  to  lehrn  a  trade.’ 

Who  of  the  white  boys  who  read  this  can 
point  out  the  mistake  this  boy  makes  about 
the  building  of  cities  and  railroads  ? 

And  now  I  want  you  to  see  what  a  bright 
young  girl  has  to  say  about  a  disease  with  a 
queer  name, 

Colorphobia. 

‘  The  presence  of  colorphobia  is  usually  seen 
and  felt  in  railroad  cars,  hotels,  and  places  of 
amusement,  and  even  in  the  house  of  God. 
Peojfie  afflicted  with  colorphobia  cannot  even 
kneel  together  at  the  Lord’s  table  in  Holy 
Communion,  but  the  white  man  must  be  serv¬ 
ed  first,  then  the  negro.  Scenes  like  this  may 
be  witnessed  by  going  into  any  Southern 
church,  and  in  many  Northern  ones,  for  aught 
I  know.  The  sufferers  from  colorphobia  say 
“  no  political  or  social  equality.”  We  have 
not  asked  for  social  equality.  What  do  we  care 
about  eating  at  their  tables,  or  worshipping  in 
their  churches  ?  But  w'e  say  that  we  have  cer¬ 
tain  rights  which  they  deny  us.  For  example, 
once  in  aw'hile  we  take  a  notion  to  do  a  bit  of 
travelling,  and  we  think  we  should  be  allowed 
to  travel  in  any  car  we  choose.’ 

Another  young  girl,  in  a  thoughtful  paper, 
says: 

‘  No  change  can  be  made  that  will  at  once 
benefit  us,  but  we  know  that  it  will  come  some 
day;  and  then  we  will  welcome  it  with  rejoic¬ 
ing  and  thanksgiving.’ 

It  seems,  however,  that  in  one  school  at 
least,  the  young  i>eopleare  not  satisfied  to  wait 
the  slow  course  of  events,  for  one  of  them 
writes : 

‘  The  young  men  of  this  school  have  decided 
to  be  men  of  great  renown,  let  it  be  preacher, 
doctor,  or  any  other  high  office  in  life.  Some 
of  us  expect  to  be  presidents  in  Africa  If  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  young  ladies  queens  if  necessary.’ 

And  from  another  school  we  have  this  rather 
grandiloriuent  burst  about  the  heights  which 
the  negroes  have  already  reached : 

‘  We  can  see  the  Freedman  in  Congress  mak¬ 
ing  laws  to  protect  his  country;  we  can  see 
the  Freedman  in  the  dark  jungles  of  Africa 
trying  to  enlighten  the  dark  minds  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  have  been  bound  in  ignorance 
and  misery  all  their  lives.’ 

And  listen  to  what  a  boy  whose  home  is  in 
the  Indian  Territory  has  to  say  about  slavery 
in  that  country : 

‘  Slavery  among  the  Creeks  dates  back  about 
100  years.  The  Indians  despised  work  them¬ 
selves,  so  they  got  some  of  their  white  neigh¬ 
bors  to  get  them  some  slaves,  and  that  is  the 
way  the  Indians  got  their  slaves.  Only  citizens 
of  this  country  can  live  here.  A  citizen  is  a 
person  who  was  born  here,  and  his  father  and 


mother  were  citizens ;  then  he  is  a  citizen  and 
can  build  himself  houses,  and  have  a  large 
farm  if  he  chooses,  and  no  man  can  take  it 
away  from  him.  If  he  takes  four  or  five  poles 
and  put  it  on  a  place  where  he  wants  to  live, 
no  man  will  take  it.  The  old  folks  did  not 
know  of  what  use  is  education,  and  there  are 
so  many  half  grown  children  who  do  not  know 
A  from  B.’ 

A  sad  state  of  things,  is  it  not  ?  A  Virginia 
boy  tells  what  he  knows  about  the 


ProgreM  of  the  Freedmen. 

‘  Their  progress,  though  it  may  seem  slow, 
has  been  wonderful.  Before  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  they  had  no  churches  of  their 
own  to  which  they  could  go  on  the  holy  Sab¬ 
bath  day ;  no  educated  ministers  who  would 
meet  with  them,  to  teach  them  the  true  and 
right  way  to  live.  True,  there  were  many  de¬ 
voted  Christians  there,  many  were  just  as  faith¬ 
ful  followers  as  we  find  now :  but  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  this  precious  knowledge  had  to  be 
obtained  secretly.  They  could  not  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  whole  families  as  they  do  now.  Then 
where  were  the  schools  to  which  the  children 
could  be  sent  for  instruction?  There  were 
none.  All  the  education  which  any  one  could 
get  was  by  learning  in  some  sly  way  if  the  op¬ 
portunity  chanced  to  come.  Now  we  see  the 
Freedman  in  his  little  cabin,  and  a  great  many 
have  their  dwellings  and  pleasant  hoq?es.  They 
have  been  civilized,  and  are  engaged  in  all 
manner  of  occupations.’ 

And  now  we  will  see  the  ideas  of  a  thirteen- 
year-old  Virginia  maiden  about  a  subject  which 
is  important  for  boys  as  well  as  girls,  and  for 
white  as  well  as  colored  children :  it  is 
Work. 


‘There  are  many  kinds  of  work— farming 
and  cultivating  the  land,  and  many  other  kinds. 
A  woman’s  work  is  cutting  out,  sewing,  and 
making  dresses,  washing,  ironing,  knitting, 
and  teaching  school.  A  man’s  work  is  sowing 
and  cutting  grain,  and  making  tobacco,  corn, 
and  garden  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes,  beets,  cucumbers,  carrots,  and  onions, 
and  raising  fruit  to  send  away  and  make  mo¬ 
ney  to  buy  cloth,  sugar,  molasses,  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  shoes,  books,  and  slates.  Carpenters 
build  houses  and  barns.  There  is  something 
for  every  one  to  do.  Children  can  help  their 
mother  in  the  garden,  and  their  father  to 
cultivate  the  land.  Teachers  can  teach.  The 
dogs  can  catch  hares,  and  the  cats  can  catch 
rats  and  mice.  There  is  work  for  every  one.’ 

In  closing  I  will  copy  part  of  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  days  since  from  a  girl  who  was 
never  in  school  in  her  life  till  two  years  ago, 
when  she  made  money  enough  by  working  in 
the  fleid  to  take  her  to  Scotia  Seminary.  She 
has  not  yet  iearned  enough  to  teach  others, 
but  you  will  see  that  she  has  a  real  mission¬ 
ary  spirit : 

‘I  want  to  write  to  you  about  my  people, 
and  my  home,  and  ask  you  if  you  can  help 
us.  We  have  never  had  even  a  free  school 
that  was  any  account.  The  children  do  no¬ 
thing  but  stay  in  the  mill-iK>nd  and  fight,  and 
the  men  do  very  little  on  Sunday  but  gamble. 
There  are  only  three  men  that  I  know  of  that 
can  read  and  write,  and  none  of  the  women 
can  do  either.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  I 
could  do  to  help  them  ?  When  I  go  home  in 
vacation  I  have  to  hire  out.  This  Summer  I 
want  to  stay  at  home,  and  wash  and  iron  or 
sew,  or  get  my  living  any  way  I  can.  I  wish 
I  could  take  home  one  of  the  Scotia  girls  to 
teach  on  week-days,  and  we  could  both  work 
in  a  Sunday  school.’ 

Now,  children,  are  not  such  boys  and  girls 
worth  educating  ?  Many  of  them  are  growing 
up  to  be  noble,  intelligent,  Christian  men  and 
women.  But  what  of  the  other  million  who 
have  no  schools  ?  You  have  heard  of  the  thir¬ 
ty  thousand  French  boys  who  long  ago  went 
on  a  crusade  to  take  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
the  Infidels;  and  of  the  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  American  children  who  built  the  ship 
Morning  Star  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  hea¬ 
then  islanders.  Now,  our  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Presbyterian  boys  and  girls  can  do  some¬ 
thing  greater  still.  Ten  cents  a  month  from 
each  of  you  will  send  teachers  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  of  these  poor  helpless  chil¬ 
dren  for  one  year! 


TEMPERANCE. 

The  penalty  for  drunkenness  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  been  increased  from  !$1  to  $5  and 
costs  ;  and  in  case  of  non-payment,  the  impris¬ 
onment  is  lengthened  from  ten  to  thirty  days. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  growth  of  temperance  sentiment  pro-  * 
motes  healthful  conditions  in  politics,  will  gath¬ 
er  enlightenment  from  the  following,  taken 
from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  :  “  A  backward 
glance  over  the  Legislatures  of  Georgia  of  the 
past  sixteen  yeais  will  show  the  progress  of 
the  temperance  sentiment.  The  Legislatures 
of  the  reconstruction  period,  and  those  follow¬ 
ing,  consumed  a  great  deal  of  whiskey.  There 
was  whiskey  in  the  clerk’s  rooms,  whiskey  in 
the  committee  rooms,  whiskey  in  the  members’ 
rooms,  whiskey  everywhere.  It  was  the  rule 
to  drink.  The  last  night  of  a  session  some¬ 
times  degenerated  into  an  orgy.  Members 
would  drink  at  their  desks,  and  wobble  about 
over  the  floor  in  a  helpless  condition.  Gradu¬ 
ally  this  conduct  stopped.  For  years  past  it 
has  been  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  drunken  legisla¬ 
tor.” 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America  was 
held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  attended  by 
about  twenty-five  hundred  delegatee  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  .States.  This  movement  is 
the  more  significant  because  it  is  wholly  within 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Said  Father 
Burns :  “  We  must  be  the  uneompromisi^  en¬ 
emies  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  saloon  is  the 
recruiting  offlee  of  the  devil,  of  blasphemy,  and 
of  infidelity.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  all 
who  love  God  and  the  Church  to  oppose  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  saloon.”  The  warfare  which  this 
Union  is  waging  against  the  liquor  traffic,  is 
conducted  under  the  express  sanction  and  with 
the  full  encouragement  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Church.  The  late  Plenary  Council  at  Balti¬ 
more,  in  its  Pastoral  Letter,  specially  instruct¬ 
ed  priests  “  to  induce  all  of  their  flocks  that 
may  be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor  to  aban¬ 
don  as  soon  us  they  can  the  dangerous  traffic, 
and  to  embrace  a  more  becoming  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living.” 

For  nineteen  centuries  we  have  been  drink¬ 
ing  every  kind  of  alcoholic  drink  that  has  come 
in  our  way,  with  consequences  of  various  impor¬ 
tance,  including  the  Norman  Conquest.  This 
long  inheritance  of  drink  is  its  strength.  It 
has  got  into  the  very  tissues  of  the  body  and 
the  very  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The  degen¬ 
erations  which  it  causes  are  often  transmitted 
potentially  or  actually,  and  the  circumstances 
which  it  entails  deeply  secure  the  continuance 
of  the  evil.  What  can  we  do  that  we  have  not 
done  to  abate  this  vice?  The  leaders  of  medi¬ 
cine  are  conspicuously  temperate  in  personal 
habit  and  in  prescription.  Medical  science  has 
demonstrated  the  connection  of  the  gravest 
diseases  with  anything  more  than  the  very 
moderate  use  of  alcohol.  ...  In  spite  of  this 
we  drink — drink  at  wrong  times,  on  empty 
stomachs— strong,  sometimes  raw,  spirit — and 
drink  as  if  our  object  were  to  generate  disease 
of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  or  the  brain  without 
delay.  Our  young  men  drink,  and  worse  than 
all,  women  drink  as  they  never  drank  before. 
The  workingman  drinks,  and  the  tradesman 
too.  It  is  not  with  the  sanction  of  physicians 
that  all  this  takes  place,  and  we  gladly  respond 
to  Herr  Oppenheimer's  call,  and  pronounce 
such  drinking  as  is  going  on  in  Europe  a  re¬ 
proach  to  Governments  and  an  immediate  dan¬ 
ger,  as  well  as  a  reproach  to  every  one  who  in¬ 
dulges  in  it— London  Lancet,  J  uly  4th. 
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HIHT8  FOR  GARDEH  AHR  FARM. 

A  farmer  of  Fayette  county,  Mo.,  has  always 
averaged  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  by  sowing  one  bushel  of  salt  to  the  acre. 
A  hint  to  farmers. 

It  has  been  foimd  that  rubbing  tar  and  paraf¬ 
fine,  or  other  equally  strong  smelling  substance, 
along  the  spine  of  grazing  cattle,  will  keep  off 
files,  and  the  beasts  will  feed  in  peace,  while 
others  not  so  treated  vrill  be  seen  racing  madly 
over  the  same  field. 

Compensation  to  the  owners  of  cattle  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia  and  which  are  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  order  of  the  local  authorities,  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  serious  item  of  expense  to  the  English 
Government  Recently  at  Feam  about  150  cat¬ 
tle  were  killed,  involving  a  loss  of  $140,000. 

Dermestes,  commonly  known  as  the  Bawn 
beetle,  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  insects, 
Uving  on  dried  meats,  feathers,  skins,  corks, 
horns,  and  hoofs.  Not  long  since  they  swarmed 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  London  skin  ware¬ 
houses,  as  to  call  forth  a  reward  of  $100,000  for 
an  available  remedy,  which  tempting  offer  failed 
to  secure  the  desired  result. 

Look  out  for  the  cabbage  caterpillar.  Pyreth- 
rum  powder,  applied  with  the  Woodason  bel¬ 
lows,  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening  or  early  morn¬ 
ing,  will  effectually  destroy  this  pesh  The 
application  will  need  to  be  repeated  about  once 
a  week  for  a  complete  remedy.  The  powder 
may  be  sifted  on  the  plants,  but  we  have  found 
no  method  of  application  so  satisfactory  as  with 
the  bellows. 

S.  W.  Tallmadge  of  Milwaukee,  has  made  his 
fifth  and  final  estimate  on  the  condition  of  this 
year’s  w^heat  crop.  According  to  his  figures  the 
Spring  wheat  crop  of  1884  was  132,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  and  the  prospective  Spring  wheat  crop  of 
18fe  is  113,000,000  bushels.  The  Winter  wheat 
crop  of  18^  was  397,000,000  bushels,  and  the 
estimated  Winter  wheat  crop  of  this  year  is 
212,000,000  bushels.  The  total  shortage,  there¬ 
fore,  is  204,000,000. 

With  a  well  cared  for  quince  tree  there  is  no 
“off  year.”  Its  golden  fruit  is  as  certain  to 
ripen  as  its  season  is  to  return.  But  a  well 
cared  for  tree  is  not  a  mass  of  bushes,  and  its 
roots  have  been  protected  from  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  by  mulching.  Owing  to  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  its  roots  'there  is  only  a  limited  area 
in  which  quinces  can  be  profitably  grown.  In 
places  where  extreme  cold  prevails  in  Winter, 
with  little  snow,  it  does  not  pay  to  plant  the 
quince. 

C!orn  is  the  most  important  cereal  grown  upon 
this  continent.  While  wheat  is  used  only  by 
man,  corn  is  used  by  man,  beast,  whiskey  dis¬ 
tillers,  glucose  and  starch  manufacturers,  and  a 
number  of  other  consumers.  And  while  every 
part  of  the  globe  produces  wheat,  none  except 
the  Danubian  principalities  and  the  south  of 
Russia  grows  any  corn  at  all.  What  the  ex¬ 
cepted  countries  do  produce  is  consumed  on 
the  spot.  America  is  thus  without  a  competitor 
in  the  production  of  this  staple. 

Some  oppose  Spring  wheat  growing,  on  the 
plea  that  the  crop  will  bring  back  the  chinch- 
bug.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  chinch-bugs 
feed  on  all  the  cereals  and  many  of  the  grasses, 
preferring  barley  to  Spring  wheat,  and  corn  af¬ 
ter  these  two.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  chinch- 
bugs  whenever  we  have  a  series  of  hot  and  dry 
seasons,  and  not  before.  If  Spring  wheat 
brought  them  in  destructive  numbers,  there 
would  have  been  no  succession  of  crops  of  that 
cereal  in  sections  where  w’heat  and  barley  have 
been  grown  for  the  last  ten  years  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  cereals. 

Objections  to  the  practice  of  washing  wool 
are  multiplying,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  custom  would  soon  die 
ou^  An  Illinois  exchange  says :  Mr.  Hileman 
"^sheared  twenty-five  head  of  Cotswolds,  and  the 
clip  as  it  came  from  the  sheep  weighed  224 
pounds.  It  was  afterward  thoroughly  washed, 
and  weighed  141  pounds — a  loss  of  103  pounds. 
The  unwashed  at  the  middling  ruling  price,  20 
cents,  would  have  brought  $48.80 ;  the  washeil, 
at  the  present  highest  price,  32  cents,  would 
have  brought  $45.12.  This  leaves  a  balance  in 
favor  of  th^e  unwashed  wool,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  of  hard  work  in  washing. 

If  you  have  a  shrub,  herbaceous  plant  or  tree 
•f  any  kind  that  is  difficult  to  kill,  but  which 
you  wish  to  be  rid  of  ^ith  the  least  amount  of 
trouble,  but  let  it  alone  imtil  in  full  leaf,  or  un¬ 
til  near  the  time  when  it  ceases  growing  for  the 
year.  Early  in  August  will  be  a  suitable  time 
for  most  trees  and  shrubs,  while  herbaceous 
plants  may  be  cut  off  close  to  the  surface  when 
they  are  in  full  bloom.  Cut  at  that  time,  the 
spK^uts  which  start,  if  they  start  at  all,  will  be 
very  feeble,  and  a  second  cutting  will  often  end 
all  trouble.  Even  Canada  thistles  may  be  killed 
by  mowing  when  in  blossom  and  by  cutting  the 
feeble  shoots  which  start  later. 

.  The  Brittany  cow  in  color  is  principally  black 
and  white  ;  is  low  in  the  legs,  seldom  exceeding 
eleven  hands,  with  prominent  eyes ;  horns  fine 
and  regular  ;  remarkable  for  its  extreme  docility 
and  gentleness,  and  particularly  distinguished 
for  its  beauty,  perfection  of  form,  and  the  silki- 
ness  of  its  skin.  One  important  characteristic 
of  the  breed  is  its  natural  hardihood  and  free¬ 
dom  from  the  diseases  incident  to  cattle  gener¬ 
ally,  no  disease  being  known  in  Brittany.  It 
t^ves  well  on  the  coarsest  description  of  food, 
and  it  is  generally  tethered,  as  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  or  else  tended  by  the  children  while 
browsing  on  the  roadside.  The  Brittany  is  a 
rich  and  abundant  milker  for  her  size,  and  is 
doubtless  the  original  stock  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  generally  known  as  Jerseys. 

Experiments  made  during  the  past  tw'o  years 
to  introduce  a  few  of  the  early  varieties  of 
American  corn  into  some  of  the  Austrian  prov¬ 
inces  have  proved  ver>’  successful  in  Dalmatia. 
Not  only  is  the  yield  twice  that  of  the  home 
product,  but  the  harvest  of  the  American  corn 
can  be  finished  early  enough  to  escape  the 
annual  inundation,  while  the  Dalmatian  com 
ripens  late  and  is  often  totally  destroyed  by 
water  before  the  harvest  time.  The  question, 
however,  seems  to  be  whether  the  American 
com  will  retain  all  these  good  points  after  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  foreign  soil  and 
climate  for  a  period  of  years,  or  whether  it  will 
become  acclimatized  and  partake  of  the  home 
peculiaritiee,  thus  necessitating  a  constant  im¬ 
portation  of  fresh  seed. 

The  last  California  Legislature  passed  an  Act 
increivsing  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  State  Viti- 
cultural  Commissioners ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  it,  the  special  officer  of  the  Board  will  soon 
visit  Washington  to  confer  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  make  known  to  it  the  wants  of  the 
wine  industry  and  the  k^slation  demanded  by 
it  He  will  also  visit  the  important  centres  east 
of  the  Ro<*ky  Mountains,  with  a  view  to  extend¬ 
ing  the  conimerce  of  the  California  wine-mak¬ 
ers.  Among  the  instructions  given  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  officer  is  one  requiring  him  “  to  j}repare  a 
treatise  oii  the  rational  uses  and  the  danger  of 
abuses  of  fermented  and  alcoholie  drinks  for 
distribuUon  throughout  the  State,  and  for  such 
use  in  the  public  schools  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  direct” 

California  is  now  third  in  the  list  of  petroleum 
producing  States  of  the  U nited  States.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  leads,  and  New  York  is  second.  After 
California  come  West  Virpnia,  Ohio,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  A  little  oil  is  found  in  Colorado,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  and  New  Mexico,  although  not  much  has 
been  obtained  in  the  latter  places.  California 
is  gradually  increasing  her  production,  as  new 
wells  are  opened  in  southern  California,  and  the 
industry  is  now  a  prosperous  one  there.  As 
far  back  as  1878  15,227  barrels  were  produced. 
In  1879  this  increased  to  19,858  barrels ;  1880 
showed  returns  of  42,399  barrels ;  50,000  bar¬ 
rels  in  1881,  and  70,000  barrels  in  1882.  The 
year  1883  showed  an  increase,  and  in  1884  the 
production  was  over  100,000  barrela  A  barrel 
is  uniformly  forty-two  g^ons.  California  con¬ 
sumes  all  the  oU  produced,  and  about  100,000 
gallons  per  annum  from  the  East  as  well. 

Death  is  no  more  than  a  turning  us  over  from 
Time  to  Eternity,  it  leads  to  Immortality,  and 
that  is  recompense  enough  for  suffering  it. 


Rugby,  in  Tennessee,  Tom  Hughes’s  experi¬ 
ment^  colony,  now  has  between  ^0  and  400  in¬ 
habitants,  only  one-half  of  whom  are  English. 

A  curious  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  from  Mexico.  It  is  an  air 
fiower  resembling  a  beetle.  The  wings  are  light 
sea  green,  dotted :  the  horns  are  white,  and 
the  body  a  pale  yellow  and  deep  orange.  It  has 
a  slight  hyacinth  perfume. 

A  recent  writer  says  ;  “  I  had  a  patch  of  clay 
over  trap  rock,  that  after  a  rain,  took  on  the 
consistency  of  putty.  I  could  do  nothing  with 
it.  Vegetable  manure  it  scorned,  and  the  spade 
cut  it  as  though  it  was  skim-milk  cheese.  The 
place  was  made  the  receptacle  of  the  Winter’s 
ashes.  Two  years  after  it  was  dug  up  through 
a  mistaken  order  in  the  Fall.  Next  Spring  I 
manured  it,  and  had  it  dug  over.  Then  I  plant¬ 
ed  it,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  with  melons. 
They  were  a  striking  success.  More  than  that, 
the  friability  of  the  soil  remained  permanent.” 

Our  practical  naturalists  ought  to  be  a  little 
chary  after  the  lamentable  experiment  with 
English  sparrow’s,  of  introducing  foreign  birds 
or  fishes  into  this  country.  The  attempted  do¬ 
mestication  of  German  carp  is  bad  enoujgh,  but 
for  pity’s  sake  save  us  from  the  Paradise  fish, 
which  a  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can  hopes  may  be  introduced  into  American 
waters.  Another  correspondent,  who  has  been 
studying  their  habits,  says  they  are  fully  as 
destructive  (if  not  more  so)  to  fish-eggs,  yoimg 
fish,  and  fish  food,  as  our  native  sticklebacks, 
darters,  and  the  small  varieties  of  sunfishes,  and 
are  themselves  wortliless,  except  that  they  are 
pretty  to  look  at  w’hen  kept  in  a  glass  vessel. — 
Examiner. 

Years  ago  A.  S.  Fuller  said  to  the  writer  that 
the  lower  he  trained  his  grapes,  the  earlier,  fin¬ 
er,  and  freer  from  disease  they  were.  And  now 
a  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  suggests  let¬ 
ting  the  vines  spread  themselves  fiat  over  stone 
fiagging,  or  even  a  cobble-stone  or  clean  gravel 
pavement.  He  has  a  Delaw’are  vine,  wliich  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  wild,  has  sent  branches  along  the 
ground,  overspreading  the  flagstones  that  cov¬ 
er  the  well.  Last  year  the  fruit  ripened  nearly 
or  quite  a  montii  sooner  than  on  trellised  vines, 
besides  being  greatly  larger  and  finer  in  every 
way.  The  vines  are  also  much  safer,  he  finds, 
against  Winter-killing,  when  trained  in  this 
way. — Ib. 

The  depth  at  wiiich  sod  is  to  be  plowed  is  a 
point  of  importance.  Sod  is  apt  to  be  plowed 
too  deep  in  the  Spring,  as  raw’  soil,  or  compara¬ 
tively  raw,  is  brought  to  the  surface  without 
the  frost  to  benefit  it,  and  with  the  sun  to  bake 
it  and  make  it  harsh.  This,  in  clay  soil,  can 
hardly  be  avoided,  as  the  lower  soil  brought  up 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  more  or  less  moist,  and  thus 
in  a  condition  to  be  hardened  by  the  sun.  Even 
if  the  land  is  not  plowed  deeper  than  usual, 
this  will  be  more  or  less  the  case,  the  more  so 
if  the  land  has  lain  long  in  sod,  unexpose<i  to 
air  and  sun ;  this  with  clay  soil,  especially 
heavy  clay.  Light  soil  is  little  affected  in  this 
w’ay,  and  is  the  soil  to  plow  in  the  Spring, 
whether  sf)d  or  stubble.  In  the  Fall,  sod  may 
be  plow’ed  deeper  than  in  the  Spring,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  advantage  in  our  northern  climate 
w’here  the  frost  has  its  full  effect  upf)n  it,  aided 
by  the  air  and  the  rains.  If  the  land  is  well 
underdrained,  it  may  be  plowed  deeper,  as  it 
has  been  more  deeply  aerated,  and  will  come 
up  more  mellow.  The  frost  has  only  a  mechan¬ 
ical  effect  upon  the  soil,  which  when  brought 
up,  must  have  air,  heat,  and  rain,  to  farther  fit 
it  for  plant  growth.  Operated  upon  by  the 
frost  alone,  the  soil  in  its  depth  before  it  is 
brought  up,  is  little  benefited.  It  is  reached  al¬ 
most  annually  by  the  frost,  which  sometimes 
penetrates  very  deeply,  leaving  it  still  raw  and 
comparatively  infertile  ;  and  yet  it  holds,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  elements  of  fertility 
which  want  to  be  brought  up  to  be  acted  upon, 
thus  furnishing  an  incretised  amount  of  plant 
food,  and  favoring  an  extension  of  the  roots. 
And  sod  does  this  more  effectually  with  its 
vegetable  matter  than  where  this  is  wanting. 
Sod  may  also  be  plowed  in  a  more  moist  con¬ 
dition  without  harm  than  grain  stubble,  both 
in  the  Fall  and  Spring,  but  is  a  greater  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  Fall  than  in  Spring  ;  yet  I  have 
known,  and  to  my  surprise,  a  heavy  old  sod 
plowed  late  in  the  Spring  tor  corn,  when  so  wet 
that  it  portended  ruin — plowed  eight  inches 
deep,  and  clay  soil  at  that — yield  a  heavy  crop. 
The  season  was  warm  and  dry  with  some  light 
rains,  but  the  ground  was  kept  well  cultivated 
till  quite  late.  It  shows  that  sod,  at  least  if 
heavy,  may  be  plowed  wetter  than  stubble. 
This  is  an  ^vantage,  as  sod  can  be  plow’ed  bet¬ 
ter  W’hen  moist  than  dry  in  comparison  with 
stubble,  the  fermenting  vegetable  matter  tliat 
follow’s  no  doubt  favoring  this.  The  thing  most 
to  be  avoided  is  to  let  sod,  after  it  is  plow’ed, 
lie,  before  it  is  sowed,  until  the  grass  begins  to 
show.  Harrowing  after  that,  only  favors  the 
grass  the  more.  Hence  w’e  plow  sod  late  in  the 
Fall,  and  sow  early  in  the  Spring  to  prevent 
this,  or  plow  it  early  in  the  Spring,  and  soon 
alter  sow.  The  grain  in  such  case  will  get  the 
start  of  the  grass,  and  keep  it. — F.  G.,  in  C!oun- 
try  Gentleman. 

Unsottnd. — Out  of  thirty-two  young  men  of 
New  York  city  who  were  examined  for  West 
Point  (wletships,  only  nine  were  accepted  as 
physically  sound.  Such  a  note  might  well  make 
the  young  men  of  our  cities  pause  for  thought. 
No  man  who  violates  the  laws  of  health  cun 
long  have  a  healthy  body.  How  few  there  are 
who  do  not  study  fashion  and  humor  appetite 
more  than  they  do  the  law’s  that  pertain  to  a 
healthful  body.  Beer,  the  cigarette,  too  much 
amusement,  and  the  hidden  vices,  are  making 
havoc  with  the  physical  manhood  of  all  our 
towns  and  cities. 

Nei'kaloia  Headache. — An  item  for  all  wo¬ 
men  who  suffer  from  headache :  The  London 
Lancet  says  that  the  pain  of  neuralgic  headache 
experienced  by  w’omen  is  generally  located  in 
one  or  more  branches  of  the  second  cervical 
nerv'e,  very  commonly  those  terminating  in  the 
scalp  at  the  occiput.  The  nerves  of  the  scalp 
are  irritated  by  the  hair  being  draw’n  tightly 
back,  and  put  on  the  strain,  not  as  a  whole,  in 
w’hich  case  the  strain  would  be  spread  over  a 
large  area  of  the  surface,  but  by  small  bundles 
of  hair,  which  are  pulled  back  and  held  in  place 
by  hairpins.  Relief  is  often  consciously  experi¬ 
enced  as  a  result  of  removing  the  hairpins,  but 
this  has  only  a  temporary  and  partial  effect. 
The  injury  done  is  lasting  in  its  conscfiuences. 
The  present  style  of  dressing  the  hair  shoukl  be 
discontinued,  as  It  probably,  in  part,  accounts 
for  the  extreme  prevalence  of  neuralgic  head¬ 
ache. 

ScfentfQc  ann 

The  Scale. — In  photographing  any  object,  as 
a  carriage,  so  that  a  w’orking  copy  to  scale  may 
be  produced,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place 
upon  the  object  when  the  plate  is  being  taken 
a  distinct  three-foot  rule.  The  rule  is  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  m*ga- 
tive  or  print  the  rule  will  give  a  true  scale. 

Eighteen  inches  is  the  maximum  allowed  for 
contraction  or  expansion  on  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
in  cold  or  warm  weather.  Last  Winter  the 
contraction  w’as  twelve  inches,  and  this  Summer 
the  expansion  has  been  five.  It  is  only  noticea¬ 
ble  W’hen  the  thermometer  is  in  the  nineties. 

Miss  Sabah  Marks  has  invented  a  line-divider, 
which  mechanically  separates  a  line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts.  It  is  a  hinged,  divided 
rule,  sliding  in  a  plain  rule,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  free  limb  of  the  first  indicates  successively 
the  dimensions  required.  It  will  be  of  great 
service  to  architects,  engineers,  geometricians, 
etc.  Miss  Marks  was  a  student  of  Girton  Col¬ 
lege. 

A  Magnetic  Telephone  and  telt^  aph  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
which  does  away  with  the  need  of  batteries. 
It  has  been  tried  over  thirty-eight  miles  of  wire, 
and  the  instrument  can  be  made  for  twenty-five 
cents,  of  two  ounces  of  w’ire  and  a  half  pound 
of  st^l.  The  transmitter  is  a  horse-shoe  mag¬ 
net,  either  pole  being  covered  with  fine  wire 
coileil  carefully.  The  armature  is  a  disk  of 
steel,  against  which  the  voice  is  thrown  and 
transmitted  through  the  wire  to  the  magnet 
The  size  of  the  magnet  is  proportioned  to  the 
distance  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 


iFotrlgn. 


A  Formosan  Execittion. — Dr.  MacKay,  our 
missionary  in  Formosa,  thus  describes  a  Chi- 


THE  emUZED  WORLD  KIN. 

The  civilization  of  our  day  has  happily  out- 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury’s  speech  on  the  first  execution  :  On  the  26th  ult  I  wrote  to  grown  the  delusion  that  one  country  can  profit 

public  occasion  since  he  became  Prime  Minister,  &  misfortune  of  another.  It  has 

at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  annual  banquet  to  Minis-  a^^r^ards  he  died,  and  dawned  upon  us  that  the  welfare  of  no  country- 

ters  is  regarded  verv  favorablv  as  to  matter.  nulitery  mandarin  seized  the  murderer,  im-  can  be  conceived  as  isolated,  but  that  every 
He  is  about  six  feet  of  imwieldy  figure  and  his  pn^ned  him,  and  ordered  five  hundred  blows  civilized  nation  is  bound  to  all  others  by  num- 
sallow  features  are  comoletelv  curtained  by  ^th  a  bamboo  stick.  After  one  berless  cords,  and  that  among  them  all,  there 

coDses  of  straetrlini?  hair.  He  has  little  preten-  night  three  hundred  more  were  administered,  prevails  already  a  deep-seated  community  of  in- 
siims  to  be  regarded  as  an  orator  like  Glad-  condemned  to  death.  I  went  to  see  terests.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  last 

Xne  Lne  uXcdossTss^^kTS  in  appe^-  the  miserable  criminal.  It  was  painfiU  to  see  half  of  the'present  century,  in  consequence  of 

S  “npS"  ^  increasSl.  Industrial  aid  InteUertual  inter- 

hnhit  when  he  rises  of  tiirninir  his  side  instead  ®^™Pv  In  sixteen  years  more  I  will  be  course  of  nations,  we  have  seen  indications  of 

of  his  front,  to  his  audience,  and  in  this  ’attitude  ^  l  am  now.’  Here  is  the  Buddhistic  the  growth  of  a  larger  political  economy,  embrac- 

bending,  almost  lying,  over  the  table  when  he  idea  (if  the  transmigration  of  souls.  On  the  ing  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  this  highest 

flesirf^t/i  emnhasize  a  narticularlv  tellintr  Dartv  morning  of  his  execution  opium  was  given  him  community  of  interests,  whose  full  development 

pSrSe  U  J'llf"  me 

nir  of  melancholv  which  is  interestine  and  the  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back  and  the  pro-  pohtical  economy  of  each  individual  nation  ap- 
ton^  TS  vo^ce  a^e  sub^  '^e  whole  bod^y. 

At  times  too,  though  not  eloquent  in  the  ordi-  S  ^  thiee  executioners  close  to  him.  Without  parting  with  its  Independence  or  its 
narv  sense  of  the  word  he  is  an  effective  speaker,  then  the  mandann  on  horseback,  and  behind  a  individuality,  every  nation  has  already  become 
S  Sr  ^  ^o  the  spot  and  waited,  a  constituent  of  this  whole.  When  one  of  the 

’  ’  -sr-  4-  •  rrWrorr  proccsslon  w’ulked  about  a  mile.  Soon  members  is  weakened  the  whole  body  feels  the 

Instr^ions.— Mmute  mgructions  given  ^ere  fired,  and  quickly  the  criminal  ap-  shock.  The  practical  community  of  interests 

to  the  officers  of  the  S^hation  Armj  how  to  be^  peared.  In  the  midst  of  groans,  etc.,  he  was  of  all  nations  was  no  less  clearly  shown  by  the 
have,  what  to  read,  pushed  off  the  road;  in  a  moment  he  was  on  outbreak  and  course  of  the  great  crisis  of  1873 

niarnage.  his  knees.  The  next  moment  an  executioner  than  by  the  revival  of  all  biisiness,  growing  out 

first  year,  and  may  not  become  eng^^  at  any  wielded  a  long  sword  and  witli  one  blow  sever-  of  the  prosperity  of  the  American  Union  in  1879. 
time  without  the  consent  of  the  General.  ^  ed  the  head  from  the  body.  Then  all  ran  away  Prosperity  lieref  misery  there,  we  feel  them  both 
to  reading  they  are  told  that  it  is  better  not  to  groaning,  being  afraid  of  his  soul,  which  at  once  through  tlie  pulsations  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
read  secular  newspaptre ,  but  if  they  do  look  became  a  devil.  I  went  to  see  purposely,  to  Atlantic  Oceun  from  America,  by  the  Pacific 
at  them,  it  is  to  be  onl>  a  look  Ihey  are  know  tor  myself  the  ins  and  outs  of  Chinese  from  Asia,  and  over  the  Channel  from  England, 
read  f  life.  I  don’t  believe  in  sentimentalism.  Poor  Just  as  the  weather  in  every  little  island  is  gov- 

lous  books  all  the  twaddle,  and  trash,  and  Formosa  converts  are  true  and  faithful.”  erned  bv  the  micrlit.v  oh.iniyes  whieh  teke  i.lm-e 


EmCAM  EGOROHIGAL, 

Portable. 


Affords  Immediate  and  permanent  relief  in  cases  of  Con- 
stipaUon,  Biliousness,  Headache,  Heartburn,  Flatulency, 
and  Stomach  Complaint.  Useful  in  Fevers,  Rheumatism 
Dropsy,  and  Plies.  As  readily  taken  by  the  smallest  child 
as  by  the  strongest  man. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE. 
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lo/iiCTSuS.'Siis; 

I  ■  1NTHRE8T 

f  /  O  I  V  I  Mml«annnal 

'  and  paiaatjroar  home.  SSthyewof 
reeidenoe,  ana  loth  of  business,  ^o  In¬ 
vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costa  of  fo^ 

goenre,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  lana« 
EMTof  Reference,  all  around  yon. 
Yrlte  If  you  have  money  to  loan.  Addreaa 


GoLD  MiNEs. — It  has  long  been  rumorcd  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  great  continents,  just  -iv/r  -v  "U  * 

hv  ook  mid  thp  Wnr  Crv  ’  there  Were  goid  mines  in  Madagascar.  Every  as  the  effects  of  a  cyclone  in  the  Indian  Sea  are  XJ.  S.  IMCail  ^teamsllips 


erned  by  the  mighty  changes  which  take  place 


L  .  a  incredulous,  liowever,  probably  because  felt  in  our  latitude,  so  are  the  movements  of 

A  Noted  French  atheist,  whose  influence  has  ^be  gold  mines  reported  to  exist  in  Africa  had  the  barometer  indicating  the  welfare  of  each 
secured  many  followers,  has  been  led  to  review’  proved  so  unsatisfactoi’y.  It  is  certain  that  individual  country  governed  by  the  good  or  ill 

bio  lA-o  .In  nnt  knnw  f. _  •  ^  .1  .•  j _ „  1  _  « _ r _ .. _ < _ A” _ .. _ _ 


Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 


his  course,  from  what  cause  we  do  not  know,  there  is  gold  in  Madagascar,  and  a  few  months  fortuneofeveiy  other  country. — Herr  Neumann-  EPHiopiA...Aug.  22,3  p.  m.  |  FURNES8iA..Aug.  29, 7  a.  M. 
but  his  treatment  by  his  friends  is  reported  by  ^go  a  commercial  house  in  Mareeilles  received  Spallart.  $6o  to  $80.  second  class,  |30. 

the  London  Telegraph  thus .  1^0  Taxil  had  the  from  there  about  $7,000  in  dust.  An  old  agent  "  . . . ' '  M  ■ _ L _  Ann  oJTVVN^iTnWN '^FRVTCE 

courage  to  present  himself  at  the  meeting  of  of  this  house,  which  in  spite  of  the  war  main-  -ta-r  LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

the  Freethought  Societi^,  convoked  to  consid-  ^uns  friendly  relations  with  the  Hova  Govern-  rf  OW  Readv.  °..n,?e™?vTourtb  wed^8ukyS‘aiwr 

er  his  recantation,  but  he  had  hardly  entered  nient,  has  just  returned  to  Madagascar  to  de-  m-rr-Ei  wrtiTfr  e/wrAv 

the  hall  when  he  was  violently  abused  by  the  velop  gold  digging  in  the  district  of  Mahaveta-  THE  N E  W  SONG  SOOH 

President,  who  in  the  couise  of  his  denunci^  nana,  where  this  gold  dust  w’as  obtained.  The 
tion,  exclaimed  “After  having  obtained  17,000  enterprise  had  the  sanction  of  the  Hova  Govern- 
adherents,  after  haring  created  the  great  anti-  Half  of  all  the  gold  is  to  be  delivered  to 

Clerical  movement,  you  abjure  it  all,  and  this  at  agent  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.  _ _ 

the  supreme  hour  of  the  struggle.  This  is  more  - - - -  1  ........wj  w  1  ....,.-1  w  nri  1  nnianiuu 


FOR  MESSRS. 


than  infamy ;  it  is  a  crime.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  you  killed  the  men  than  deceived 
them  thus.”  M.  Leo  Taxil,  accused  of  having 
betrayed  his  allies,  replied  that,  on  the  contra- 


Moody  and  Sankey’s  Meetings. 

THE  GOSPEL  CHOIH. 


Potato  Cake. — If  you  have  any  cold  potatoes  By  ira  d.  sankey  and  jas.  mcGRAnahan. 


ry,  as  long  as  he  was  of  their  opinion  he  held  mix  them  well  with  a  little  salt,  a  little  butter,  - 

frankly  to  them.  Wlien  his  views  underwent  a  and  enough  flour  to  make  them  easy  to  knead 

change,  he  candidly  informed  them  of  the  fact,  —but  the  paste  is  always  rather  sticky  ;  cut  choik  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  gospel  hymns 
This  apology  was,  however,  of  no  avail.  The  them  into  shapes  and  bake  rather  quickly  ;  consolidated,  but  win  be  used  in  connection  with  it,  and 

blood  of  the  atheists  was  up.  The  man  who  turn  them  in  five  minutes  ;  they  will  take  about  win  be  found  ot  great  vaiu^ 

had  organized  their  societies,  who  had  drawn  ten  minutes  to  finish.  The  paste  can  be  baked  ®  Edition,  in  coyer.,  30  cent*, 

up  tlieir  anti-Christian  text-books,  who  in  short  in  a  buttered  cake  tin,  but  in  that  ease  eggs  “  “  cioth  «  50  •• 

had  been  their  champion,  had  actually  dared  to  must  be  used  and  a  slower  oven.  ®  cents  additional  if  sent  by  Aiaii. 

leave  them  and  to  acknowledge  the  error  of  his  Toffv  or  Tafitv  —Two  nonnds  of  brown  sno-nr  .  - 

- rv.,...!,  for  flioir  _  lOFFY  OR  1 AFFY.— 1  WO  pOUllUS  OI  tirOWn  SUgUr,  DICI  fllU  P.  UilU*  7C  C.e*  Uielh  C*  Unia  Verb 


former  ways.  This  was  too  much  for  their  ounces  of  butter,  and  a  small  teacupful’ 

feehngs,  and  the  hall  rang  again  with  cnes  of  ^  ^  ^  j^kiutes,  add  half  a  tea- 

“  traitor  and  coward.  Taxil  then  declared  ’ 


cupful  of  vinegar  and  some  chopped  lemon- 


that  he  thoroughly  di^usted  with  the  re-  -j 

public.  After  another  exciting  scene  the  folio  -  longer,  when  it  should  be  brittle  on  being 

mg  motion  put  to  the  vote  and  unanimous-  dropped  into  water.  Boiled  too  long,  it  candies 
ly  adopted  :“  Considering  that  Gabril  Jogand,  „„,i 

T  ^f  ALq  SpOllS. 


Music  Edition,  in  Paper  Covers,  30  cents. 

“  “  Board  “  40  “ 

«  “  Cloth  “  50  “ 

6  cents  additional  If  sent  by  Mail. 

BIGLOW  &  main;  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


^TfflfT  4  T”  subscribers.  Circulars  free. 

X  A.  1  Home  Study  —  60  Professors. 

Corr.  University,  HH  I.aSalle  Street,  Cblcago,  111. 


Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 
LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  August  26,  Sept.  23, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

EBlTSEXlSOliT  BROTHEES,  Affe&ts, 

7  Greeii^  New  York* 

MENEELY  BELL  GOMPAHY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CLDITON  E  HENEELY  BELL  GOMPAHY, 

TROY,  y.  T. _ 

McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and 
Chime,  for  Churches,  Tower  Cloekl^ 
Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  AddroM 
H.  MOSUANE  k  CO.,  BalUmore,  Hd. 

Baltimore  Church  Bells 


called  Leo  Taxil,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
anti-Clerioal  League,  has  abjured  all  the  princi- 


Fillets  of  BEEF. — Cut  soiiie  slices  from  the 


pies  which  he  defended,  and  has  betrayed  free  (undercut  of  sirloin)  of  beef  about  an  inch 

thought  and  his  coreligionists,  the  members  of  thick,  beat  them  with  a  cutlet  bat  and  fry  them 
the  League  present  at  the  meeting  of  July  27,  m  very  hot  butter,  sprinkling  them  with  pep- 
without  pronouncing  on  the  motives  W’hich  have  salt  during  the  process.  When  done 

dictated  his  infamous  conduct,  expel  him  from  them,  plying  on  each  a  piece  of  butter, 

the  anti-Clerical  League  as  a  traitor  and  a  ren-  with  plenty  of  finely  minced  parsley  kneaded 
egade.”  The  President  then  ordered  M.  L^o  potatoes  as  a  garnish. 

Taxil  to  withdraw,  and  he  left  the  hall  amid  fu-  Shortbread  (a  real  Scotch  recipe). — Tliree- 
rious  denunciations  from  the  entire  assembly.  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of 

An  Armenian  Pastor  in  London.-Au  ex-  h!i 

change  of  lettere  has  taken  place  between  Dr.  tho 

Essaie  Asdevadzadourian,  “  a  member  of  the  T  rntTf  miii-  nfii’if  u  in 

Confraternity  of  Etchiniadzin,”  and  the  Arch-  ^  -n^  i  I  i  Un  n!’ 

iiiahriTi  rii.ntiirhiirv  On  .Tiiiv  1  fhn  fni-mm-  work  cach  part  luto  a  flat,  rouiid  take  with 


Asenta  Wanted.  Orant*.  Par* 

y  trait— Tbo  latest  and  best.  liiix- 
Btadt's  picture,  a  rompaiiioii  t<» 
bis  Linciiln  and  Garfield.  From 
a  epiKiial  Bitting  before  bis  sick¬ 
ness,  approved  and  autograph 
nfHxedbyClen. Orant  Juno  Id, 
IW.1.  I'.ix24.  $leacli  bv  mail.  Also 
LI  fh  of  Orant,  1>y  Hon.  JT.  T. 
Headley.  New,  complete,  not 
an  olil  war  book.  6.'SI  pp.,  steel 
plates,  t2.  E.  11.  TREAT,  Puli- 
lislier,  771  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Confraternity  of  Etchiniadzin,  and  the  Arch-  . _ *  at _  i  i  „  .--i 

bishop  of  Canterbury.  On  July  1  the  former  l  nHa  i  ^  t n 

wrote  to  the  Primate:  stating  that  the  Synod  of  nn'n^  1 1 

Etchmiadzin  had  issued  a  mandate  appointing  ®,!’  - 

him  spiritual  pastor  of  the  Armenian  residents  “  cMed  ^  ^  ^  semi-annual  inventory  is  now  completed, 

in  London,  and  that  it  had  authorized  him  to  ®  ‘  - 

open  a  place  of  worship  at  Nottinghill,  and  had  Repairing  Wall  Paper. — At  places  remoto 
engaged  to  supply  him  with  the  net'cssary  vest-  from^town  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  repair 


AND  STOCK  REPLENISHED  WITH 


ments  and  holy  vessels.  On  the  giound  that  paper,  especially  if  impossible  to  match  it. 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Ar-  ^  dado  comes  in  place  often  for  economy  ra- 
menia  are  sister  Churches,  and  have  many  ther  than  fashion.  If  some  portion  of  the  old 
things  in  common,  the  Armenian  jiriest  request-  required,  cleave  with  a  knife  a  breadth  or  so, 
ed  the  due  authorization  of  the  Archbishop  and  plunge  it  in  a  tub  of  w’ater.  After  ten  min- 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Primate  replied  utes,  lay  the  piece,  face  down,  on  a  table  cover- 
on  July  13th.  He  stated  that  after  conferring  with  cloth,  and  with  a  knife  carefully  peal 
with  the  Bishop  of  London,  he  wished  to  ex-  the  layers,  if  there  are  several,  at  last  leaving 
press  his  great  satisfaction  that  the  Synod  of  the  desired  piece  to  dry.  It  may  be  used  like 
Etchmiadzin  has  determined  to  open  a  church  new, 

“  for  the  worship  of  those  families  which  are  Renovating  an  Old  House. — A  novel  method 
resident  here  belonging  to  the  ancient  and  ilhis-  of  renovating  an  old  house  is  to  re-cover  the 
trious  Church  of  Armenia.”  The  Archbishop,  floors  with  narrow,  thin  boards,  such  as  are 

after  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  known  in  the  trade  as  “  heart  of  pine.”  The  I  JafXV/UXl 

Armenia  is  a  sister  National  Church  of  the  cost  is  seven  cents  per  square  foot— less  than 

Church  of  England,”  says  :  “  It  gives  me  sin-  that  of  a  nice  carpet ;  the  floor,  when  oiled,  is 

cere  pleasure  also  to  find  that  a  pastor  of  such  very  handsome ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  room  is  _ 

eminence  and  such  experience,  and  one  who  ex-  as  of  a  modern  house.  Of  course  the  halls  are  Hi'  VV 

presses  views  so  consonant  with  my  own,  has  covered  to  correspond.  ^ 

been  appointecl  by  the  Holy  Synod  to  be  pastor  Carpet  Tacks. — An  expeditious  way  to  rid  a 

of  our  Armenian  brethren  in  London.”  It  is  ffooi#)f  carpet  tacks,  is  to  use  a  large  shovel  or  can  rely  oi 

stated  that  the  church  has  been  actually  open-  spade.  Place  it  firmly  on  the  floor  at  one  end 

ed  at  Nottinghill.  M.  Essayan,  an  Armenian  of  the  room,  then  rush  it  through  the  offending  O  HFI  P.  R  S 

merchant  of  London  and  Constantinople,  has  pests,  which  wUl  be  thus  summarily  uprooted  ^ 

liberally  pro vuled  an  altar  and  defrayed  the  ex-  in  “less  than  no  time.”  Another  method  is  to  carefully  executed 

pense  of  furnishing  the  church.  wet  the  floor,  when  the  wood  will  lose  its  tenac- 

Jerusalem. — The  Anglican  Bishopric. — Accord-  ity,  and  the  claw  will  make  quicker  work, 
ing  to  the  Cologne  Gazette,  the  present  arrange-  Value  of  Foods.— It  has  been  calculated  that  ^ 


,  liberally  provided  an  altar  and  defrayed  the  ex-  in  “less  than  no  time.”  Another  method  is  to 
pense  of  furnishing  the  church.  wet  the  floor,  when  the  wood  will  lose  its  tenac- 

Jerusalem. — The  Anglican  Bishopric. — Accord-  ity,  and  the  claw  will  make  quicker  work, 
ing  to  the  Cologne  Gazette,  the  present  arrange-  Value  of  Foods.— It  has  been  calculated  that 
ment  with  regard  to  the  Bishojiric  of  Jerusalem  fifteen  pounds  of  flesh  contain  no  more  carbon 
will  probably  be  f^iveii  up.  As  is  well  known,  than  four  p<mnds  of  starch.  Hence  a  savage 
England  and  1  russia  at  prestmt  possess  the  with  one  carcass  and  an  equal  weight  of  starch, 

I  right  to  appoint  a  Protestfint  Bishop  of  Jerusa-  could  support  life  for  the  same  length  of  time 
,lem  alternately.  It  is  now  Prussia  s  turn  to  during  which  another,  restricted  to  animal 
name  a  bishop  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  food,  would  require  five  such  carcasses,  but 
believing  that  she  wshes  to  retire  and  leave  the  without  the  starch.  Coarse  brea-d  is  more 
bishopric  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  healthful  and  more  nutritious  than  fine,  which 
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BY  MAIL. 


CAREFULLY  EXECUTED  AND  PROMPTLY  SHIPPED. 


It  IS  stated,  on  other  authority,  that  the  reason  also  is  lacking  in  bone  and  tooth  producing 
why  Prussia  desiri's  to  retire,  is  that  she  finds  substances.  A  man  eating  a  third  of  a  pound 
^  procure  any  clergyman  of  the  of  flesh  meat  a  day,  with  all  the  coarse  bread. 
State  Church  w’llling  to  submit  to  English  ordi-  potatoes,  apples,  other  vegetables  as  conven- 
uation  and  consecration.  ieat  and  agreeable,  a  little  butter,  fish  and  eggs, 

Jamaica  Squalor. — Mr.  R.  G.  Haliburton,  a  or  their  equivalent,  for  breakfast,  coffee,  cocoa, 
son  of  the  author  of  “  Sam  Slick,”  who  is  now  or  tea  in  moderation,  can  do  about  all  the  work, 
on  a  A’isit  to  Jamaica,  in  a  letter  dated  July  6th,  physical  or  mental,  that  he  can  reasonably  ex¬ 
gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  condition  of  pect  to  get  out  of  himself.  But  to  do  more,  he 
that  colony.  He  says  “  I  have  been  spending  must  not  depend  on  fine  foods, 
the  Winter  in  a  secluded  district  of  Jamaica,  Vegetable  Stock. — Take  some  carrots,  tur- 
**'?*.^  ,^}®''®  simply  horrified  at  the  truly  nips,  onions,  leeks,  and  celei’y  in  equal  quantl- 
pitiable  state  of  the  colored  people  there.  Ninety  ties;  cut  them  up  into  small  pieces  and  toss 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  during  the  past  two  them  in  plenty  of  butter  for  half  an  hour  ;  then 
years  were  of  poor  persons  who  sickened,  died,  add  two  heads  of  lettuce,  shred  fine,  some  pars- 
and  were  Imricd  without  the  aid,  comfort,  or  ley  and  chervil,  a  little  thyme  and  marjoram  in 
attendance  of  a  doctor  or  clergyman,  and  with-  judicious  proportions ;  toss  them  a  little  long- 1 
out  poor  relief,  many  of  them  dying  of  actual  er,  then  add  as  much  water  as  you  want,  stock, 
want  Before  I  was  here  a  fortnight,  I  saveil  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  and  mace  to  taste,  and  a 
the  life  of  a  pojr  woman  and  her  children,  who  pinch  of  sugar ;  let  the  whole  stew  gently  for 
were  dying  of  starvation,  sickness,  and  neglect,  some  hours  ;  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a 

A  Remarkable  Deliverance. — Three  leading  cloth.  A  couple  of  tomatot*s,  either  dried  or 
men  of  the  village,  among  them  the  father  of  fresh,  are  a  great  improvement, 
the  chief  objector,  determined  to  see  the  magis-  Common  STocK.-Take  all  the  bones  of  joints, 
trate  and  secure  a  proclamation  expelling  the  &c.,  that  are  avaUable,  carcasses  and  bones  of 
Chnstian  doctrine  from  their  borders.  When  poultry  and  of  game  (not  high),  chop  them  all 
at  the  distnct  city  they  seized  their  chance,  into  convenient  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a 
The  follow  mg  little  drama  was  reported  lour  saucepan  together  with  any  scraps  of  meat. 
Honor  we  have  a  small  matter  additional  to  cooked  or  uncooked,  resulting  from  remnants, 
pr^ont.  The  Jesus  Church  has  come  into  our  the  trimming  of  cutlets,  &c.  Add  a  couple  of 
v-illage,  and  is  niisleading  many.  Foreign  carrots,  one  onion,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  one  bay 
preachers  men  and  women  ye  coming  and  ieaf,  a  small  sprig  of  thymeandone  ofmarjo- 

to  taste,  a  small  quantity  of  white 
Maj  it  please  lour  Excellencj,  we  should  like  pepper  and  allspice  mixed,  and  two  or  three 
several  proclamations  issued  denoiincmg  and  cloves.  Fill  up  the  saucepan  with  cold  water 
^peUingthis  pernicious  and  seditious  doctrine.”  „util  it  covers  the  contents  by  one  inch,  and  set 
What  was  the  surprise  and  annoyanw  of  this  it  on  the  fire  to  boil  slowly  for  about  four  hours. 

i™f  T  «**■*»•"  the  liquor  through  a  cloth  into  a  basin, 

citedly  dyounced  them  .  What .  said  he,  and  w’hen  cold,  the  cake  of  fat  on  the  top  being 
“do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  like  yourselves?  I  removed,  the  stock  will  be  fit  to  use. 

had  heard  the  Jesus  doctrine  had  come  mto  ,  , _ 

the  district,  but  did  not  know  it  was  in  your  ,^0  twv  Bwovvas  ann 

village.  Proclamation !  not  a  bit  of  it.  Do  you  t  «  .,  •  .u  SMOKEKS  ARE. 

know  how  tremendous  these  foreigners  are?  I  hna  m  the  course  of  my  eyery-day  business 
Do  you  wish  me  to  lose  my  official  head  as  oth-  that  the  habit  of  smoking  is  indulged  in  to  the 
ers  have?  Out  on  you!  If  any  disturbance  I?rea^t  extent  among  the  class  of  men  who 
takes  place  in  your  v’illage  I  shall  know  the  least  able  to  afford  it.  It  has  been  my 

authors,  and  sh^l  hold  you  responsible  !  ”  The  observ’atnm  that  the  big  business  man  of  Chey- 
immediate  effect  of  this  rebuff  w’as  very  great.  u®  who  has  an  in- 

The  report  of  it  was  wisely  spread  about.  The  which  may  be  rated  from  fair  to  large, 

oppressed  Christian  company  heard  of  it  with  *or  smoking  than  does  the  clerk 

great  amusement.  All  opposition  died  out  at  working  for  a  salary  of  $50,  $60,  or  $75  per 
once.  The  mere  fact  that  the  official  would  I  have  among  my  patrons  several, 

not  interfere,  made  the  v’illagers  see  things  in  a  whom  I  could  name,  with  incomes  far  into  the 
new’  light.  Our  fears  thus  subsided. — Dr.  Por-  i'housands  who  alvyays  call  for  a  five  cent  cigar 
ter,  of  North  China,  in  Missionarv’  Herald.  ^  ,  same  time  that  your  $50  clerk  will  pom- 

In  Madras  the  Government  has  directed  its  fi^’chey^ne  Lead^"  straight— “  Dealer,” 

quinologist  to  prepare  1000  pounds  of  fluid  uneyeune  i^eaaer.  ^  ^ 

extract  of  cinchona,  with  the  intention  of  dis-  t  m  it  witii  v 

tributing  it  in  small  quanties  gratuitously,  among  „„„  *  .0  ,  ,  . 

the  native  population,  as  a  cure  and  protection  or  the^effecU  of  a  XToKe  of  climate?  l^^Cwatlr’, 
(Vgainst  fever  unci  ague.  there  is  nothing  so  l>eneflcial  as  Parker’s  Tonic, 
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THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  LINTE 

BETWEEN 

Ohicagii, 

Oouncil  Bluffs, 

-  Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winooa,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  ttie  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lao, 
Green  Bay,  ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

ft  Is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AWD  9nit.*IVAlJKE£, 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAUL., 

CHICAGO  AND  COVNCII,  BLUFFS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denv’er,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  ‘‘  NOETH-WSSTB^  ” 

if  you  wish  the  liest  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  B.  S.  HAIB, 

^  General  Manager,  General  Pasaenger  Agoa4 

CHICAGO. 
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Capital,  $750,000. 
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Xzxtexrest  Oi  GtixAX'AXi.teed 

a^  Payments  of  Interest  ^  Mq  Prompt  as  Oovernment 
Sonde  by  half-yearly  ^  Ooupona  payable  at 

National  Bank  of  Commeree  In  New  York. 


10  Years  Business  Repbrto 

The  number  of  mortgagee  negob'ated  from  Mof  1874,  to  Mcgt  1884/  8,787, 

Aggregate  amount.  ....  $6,680,850 

Total  amount  of  intoreet  earned  and  pad  on  the  dap  ft  matured,  $1,778,000 

Number  of  mortgagee  matured,  2,091, 

Aggregate  cunount,  ...  $1,048fi00 

Total  amount  of  intereet  and  principal  paid  at  maturity.  $2,822,100 

Numb«r  of  Invostora  In  thooo  mortaas**  I47S|  soma  of  tham  have  tiaO 
14  yaara  aaparlanoa  with  uai  aaeh  on#  ean  taatlty  that  all  our  roprooenta* 
tlona  hava  boan  fulOllad  to  tho  lottor. 

You  ma/  not  eeo  thio  advertieement  again  ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  eend  new  for 
iaformanon,  forme,  and  teetimoniaie,  and  hare  them  when  needed.  Addreee, 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO., 

IxA.  W ILEJBJOE, 

Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  Managor,  243  t^dway. 
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PKRSOBIAl.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Births  are  said  to  exoeed  the  deaths  in  the  world 
by  three  per  minute. 

The  first  frost  of  the  season  was  observed  in 
East  Towas,  Mich.,  on  Friday  night,  the  14th.  But 
little  damage  resulted. 

The  well  known  authoress,  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  died  in  San  Francisco  Wednesday  evening 
from  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

The  census  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  just  completed, 
shows  a  population  of  96,000 — an  increase  of  6,000 
since  1880. 

In  New  Jersey  the  latest  census  returns  show  a 
population  of  1,277,000,  an  increase  of  146,000  since 
1890.  The  increase  in  Massachusetts  has  been  from 
1,783,000  to  about  1,940,000. 

Gape  God  has  now  a  rival  in  the  cultivation  of 
cranberries.  The  cranberry  growing  counties  of 
Wisconsin  are  estimated  to  produce  this  year  100,- 
000  barrels. 

The  Anti-Monopoly  League  of  the  State  of  New 
York  will  assemble  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Al¬ 
bany,  Sept.  8, 1885,  at  10  A.  M.  Mr.  'b.  M.  Abell  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  organization. 

Of  the  $200,000  necessary  for  the  contemplated 
Garfield  monument  at  Gleveland,  Ohio,  $125,000 
has  been  raised,  and  $5,000  added  to  the  fund  from 
interest. 

The  Utica  Press  redbrds  a  sad  calamity  in  con¬ 
nection  with  roller-skating.  An  unusually  robust 
girl,  and  beautiful  as  robust,  has  become  a  raving 
maniac  through  over-indulgence  in  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  sport. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Gompany,  at  their  half-yearly 
meeting,  decided  not  to  pay  the  usual  dividend,  as 
the  low  prices  for  furs  and  the  Northwest  rebellion 
had  reduced  the  profits  of  the  year  to  a  little  over 
$105,000. 

The  most  important  real  estate  transaction  in 
Lenox  for  many  years,  is  the  sale  Aug.  11th,  by 
Bichard  Goodman  of  his  residence  and  farm  of  100 
acres  to  Mr.  Sloan  of  New  York  (Mr.  Vanderbilt's 
son-in-law),  for  $75,000. 

Divers  have  brought  to  the  surface  from  the 
wreck  of  the  steamship  Atlantic,  which  was  lost 
near  Morris  Rock,  N.  S.,  in  1873,  a  bar  of  iron  with 
seventy  sovereigns  attached,  which  must  have  been 
affixed  l>y  some  chemical  action. 

The  Cherokee  Advocate  thus  announces  the 
death  of  the  Indian  boy  “  Jemmie,  infant  son  of 
Nancy  Sixkiller.  He  is  not  lost,  but  is  gone  before 
to  lead  the  way  to  our  Father’s  House  above.  He 
was  loved  on  earth,  and  he  blooms  now  a  flower  in 
the  paradise  of  God.” 

A  special  to  the  New  Orleans  Tiines-Dcmocrat 
from  Vicksburg  says:  “Ann  Hogan,  colored,  died 
in  this  county  ou  Saturday  at  the  age  of  120  years. 
Her  peculiarity  was  her  hair,  which  was  throe  feet 
long,  and  a  sample  of  which  was  on  exhibition  at 
the  World’s  Exposition.” 

Nebraska  is  pushing  the  cultivation  of  trees. 
She  reports  now  about  250,000  acres  of  grow¬ 
ing  forests,  in  which  have  been  planted  600,000 
young  trees.  Besides  these  there  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  over  12,000,000  fruit-trees,  over  2,500,000  grape¬ 
vines,  a  vast  number  of  beny-bushes  and  plants, 
and  countless  numbers  of  omSmental  shrubs. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Kaworth,  who  ran  the  first  engine 
<ver  used  on  a  completed  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  has  just  resigned.  He  was  engineer  of  the 
“  Beet  Friend,”  imported  from  England  for  use 
on  theSouth  Carolina  Railroad  when  it  first  opened 
for  business  in  1831,  and  has  been  in  the  actual 
daily  service  of  that  company  ever  since. 

The  “peach  train,”  which  was  started  in  1878,  is 
now  an  important  institution  of  Boston,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  all  New  England.  In  that  year  210,000 
baskets  of  peaches  were  taken  to  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket,  and  last  year  340,000  baskets  were  brought. 
As  an  important  commercial  item,  the  average  price 
per  basket  being  $1.25,  the  entire  crop  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  value. 

In  several  courts  in  the  Northwestern  States  the 
principle  has  been  affirmed  that  the  plaintiff  in  the 
trial  of  actions  to  recover  damages  for  personal 
injuries,  may  be  required  to  submit  to  a  personal 
examination  by  physicians  chosen  by  the  defence 
or  designated  by  the  Court.  Decisions  to  this 
effect  have  lately  been  rendered  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  Nebraska. 

The  South  is  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  re¬ 
storing  the  woods  depleted  during  and  since  the 
war.  A  Forestry  Congress  is  appointed  to  meet 
on  Dec.  16  and  17  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  Florida. 
During  the  session  the  “Chautauqua  Circles”  of 
Florida  and  the  adjacent  States  will  inaugurate 
“  Arbor  Day  ”  in  the  South,  when  each  circle  rep¬ 
resented  will  plant  such  vines  and  trees  as  it  may 
select. 

Charles  Wright  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  seventy- 
four  years  old,  who  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1835,  was  found  dead  in  his  barn  on  Tuesday  night, 
Aug.  11th.  Mr.  Wright  was  one  of  the  leading 
botanists  of  the  countrj’.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Ckivemment  in  an  expedition  to  Texas  and  Arizona, 
and  had  also  explored  Cuba  for  the  Sp>anlsh  Gov- 
smment.  Last  year  Harvard  College  secured  his 
collection  of  flora.  Many  American  plants  are 
named  after  him. 

James  Wilson  Marshall,  who  first  made  known 
to  the  world  the  existence  of  the  mineral  treasure 
of  California,  died  on  Monday,  Aug.  10th,  at  his 
home  in  Kelsey,  in  that  State.  He  was  bom  in 
Hope  township,  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  in  1812. 
After  receiving  a  plain  education,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  wagon  building.  When  about  twenty-one 
years  old  he  went  West,  and  after  some  years  of 
farming,  his  health  failed,  and  in  May,  1844,  he 
joined  a  company  with  a  train  of  100  wagons,  bound 
for  California.  In  June,  1845,  Marshall  went  to 
Sutter’s  Fort,  and  procured  employment  from  Gen. 
Sutter.  A  year  later  the  Mexicans  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  drive  the  Americans  from  their  claims  in 
Oalifocnia.  Marshall,  with  Sutter  and  others  as 
volunteers,  assisted  Gen.  Fremont  in  his  resist¬ 
ance.  After  many  hard  fights,  in  which  Marshall 
took  part,  the  campaign  resulted  in  a  treaty  recog¬ 
nizing  the  independence  of  California.  Marshall 
then  began  the  ereidion  of  a  liunber  mill  at  Colo- 
ma,  El  Dorado  county,  Gen.  Butter  furnishing  the 
capital.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1848,  Marshall’s 
attention  was  called  to  the  glitter  of  a  golden  nug¬ 
get  which  had  been  exposed  by  the  action  of  water 
upon  the  bed  of  the  mill-race  he  was  constructing. 
Examining  it  and  wondering  what  it  might  be,  he 
laid  it  on  a  stone  and  pounded  it  with  another.  It 
did  not  break  into  fragments  or  crumble  xmder  his 
blows,  but  fiattened  oiE,  and  he  became  satisfied 
that  his  find  was  gold.  Aftw  he  had  collected  a 
few  ounces  of  the  precious  metal,  he  informed  Sut¬ 
ter  of  his  discovery ;  but  the  General  was  incredu¬ 
lous.  and  It  was  not  until  chemical  experiments 
had  settled  the  question  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he 
would  admit  that  the  mineral  was  gold.  At  last 
all  doubts  faded,  and  the  excitement  began  to 
^read.  In  1849  every  sailing  vessel  and  steamer 
landing  at  San  Francisco  was  crowded  with  adven¬ 
turers.  They  knew  that  gtrfd  had  first  been  found 
at  Coloma,  and  many  went  thither.  Without  in¬ 
quiry  or  negotiatioik  they  squatted  upon  Marshall's 
Valid  about  the  mill,  seized  his  work  oxen  for  food, 
confiscated  his  horses,  and  marked  the  land  off 
into  town  lots  and  distributed  them  among  them- 
srives.  Thus  robbed  of  his  property,  he  perforce 
became  a  prospector,  but  never  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  much  gold.  The  neighbors  who  had  despoiled 
bis  possessions,  added  insult  to  injury  by  presum¬ 
ing  that  he  knew  the  whereabouts  of  rich  deposits 
of  gold  and  refused  to  give  information  of  them, 
and  persecuted  him  on  these  false  suppositions. 
To  add  to  his  troubto,  his  title  to  the  land  he  had 
purchased  prior  to  hie  great  discovery,  was  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  he  lost  it  all  and  died  a  poor  man,  though 
bis  discovery  has  led  to  the  addition  of  untold  mil- 
Mons  to  the  wealth  of  California. 


In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Aug.  10,  Kelly  Bonnell  died, 
and  a  singular  incident  occurred  in  connection 
with  his  death.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  he  was  an 
infant,  his  mother  missed  a  needle.  The  doctors 
said  that  it  had  entered  the  child’s  body  and  would 
come  out  some  day.  An  hour  before  his  death  he 
complained  of  an  itching  sensation  in  his  shoulder, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  long  missing  needle 
forced  its  way  out. 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  17,  says  the 
outlook  in  the  iron  trade  has  not  been  more  favor¬ 
able  for  a  number  of  years  than  it  is  at  present. 
Signs  of  improvement  are  coming  to  the  surface 
every  day,  and  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
concede  that  the  black  mantle  of  depression  is 
being  gradually  lifted  from  the  staple  Industries  of 
Pittsburgh.  Orders  are  increasing  rapidly,  and 
many  mills  are  nmning  on  double  time. 

The  extent  to  which  some  of  the  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  industries  are  carried  on  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  is  not  generally  understood — notably 
that  of  charcoal  and  its  peculiar  products.  Thus 
there  are  charcoal  works  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
which  consume  40,000  cords  of  wood  yearly,  and  at 
which  even  the  smoke  is  utilized  and  manufactured 
into  chemicals  by  being  blown  by  immense  fans  into 
a  purifier,  from  which  it  eventually  comes  In  the 
form  of  an  acid  that  is  as  clear  as  amber.  From 
the  acid  are  produced  acetate  of  lime,  alcohol,  tar, 
and  gas.  Each  cord  of  wood  contains  some  28,000 
cubic  feet  of  smoke,  and  2,800,000  feet  of  smoke, 
handled  every  twenty-four  hours,  produce  12,000 
pounds  of  acetate  of  lime,  200  gallons  of  alcohol, 
Ac. 

On  Aug.  13  a  tremendous  water  cloud  burst  over 
Greenwich  township.  Pa.  It  fell  with  terrific  force, 
washing  out  fields  and  swelling  streams  until  the 
Schuylkill  River  was  raised  four  feet.  The  storm 
was  confined  to  a  small  section  of  country,  and 
lasted  only  an  hour.  The  losses  to  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Company  by  washouts 
will  exceed  $100,000.  The  storm  belt  was  five 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide.  Careful  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  loss  to  the  farmers  fix  the  damage  to 
lands  and  crops  at  $200,000.  Acres  upon  acres  of 
the  most  fertile  fiat  lands  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
are  ruined.  These  bottom  lands  are  valued  at  $200 
an  acre.  They  are  burled  in  many  plaeos  under 
three  and  four  feet  of  gravel,  sand,  and  rocks. 
There  is  probably  not  a  farmer  within  the  storm 
belt  who  does  not  sustain  loss.  Roads  wore  dug 
out  so  that  they  must  be  abandoned.  Seventeen 
bridges  were  destroyed. 

One  of  the  latest  laws  passed  by  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  this  State  was  “an  act  ooncerning  tramps.” 
It  defines  tramps  as  “all  persons  who  rove  about 
from  plaee  to  place  begging,  and  all  vagrants  liv¬ 
ing  without  labor  or  visible  means  of  support  who 
stroll  over  the  countrj*  without  lawful  occasion.” 
It  declares  that  anj*  person  convicted  as  a  tramp 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
in  the  nearest  penitentiary  for  not  more  than  six 
months.  It  provides  that  any  tramp  who  shall  en¬ 
ter  a  house  against  the  will  of  the  owner  or  occu¬ 
pant,  or  shall  be  found  carrj*ing  any  firearms  or 
other  dangerous  weapon,  or  shall  threaten  to  do 
injurj’  to  anj*  person  or  propertj*,  shall  be  deemed 
guiltj’  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  be  sent  to 
State  Prison  for  not  more  than  thr«*o  years.  Anj* 
resident  of  the  town  where  a  tramp  appears  is  arm¬ 
ed  with  authority  to  arresfk  the  offender  and  take 
him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  compe¬ 
tent  officer.  The  act  does  not  applj*  to  “anj*  per¬ 
son  under  the  age  of  sixteen  j*ears,  nor  to  any 
blind  person,  nor  to  anj*  person  roving  within  the 
limits  of  the  eountj*  in  which  he  resides.” 

Thursday,  Aug.  6,  the  Chinese  Emperor,  Gong- 
Si,  attained  hie  majority,  and  the  week  was  observ¬ 
ed  by  the  Celestials  the  world  over.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Chinese  Consul  is  reported  bj*  The  Sun  as 
saying : 

“The  birthday  of  our  monarch  is  always  com¬ 
memorated,  but  this  year  it  has  a  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance.  Gong-Si  has  been  nominallj*  a  ruler  since 
he  was  four  years  old,  now  twelve  years  ago,  but 
the  Government  has  been  managed  bj*  a  regency. 
It  now  passes  into  his  hands.  He  enters  his  career 
with  very  brilliant  promise.  Though  j*oung,  he 
has  already  displayed  remarkable  intelligence  and 
abilitj*.  The  only  celebration  the  New  York  Con¬ 
sulate  has  made  has  been  purelj*  formal  and  offi¬ 
cial.  State  dinners  will  be  given  in  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  and  Denver.” 

A  w  ell-informed  Chinese  broker  saj*8 : 

“  The  new  reign  will  make  great  changes  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  China.  The  Em¬ 
press  regent  and  her  ministers  have  been  very  con- 
8er\*ative,  and  have  to  a  large  extent  prevented  the 
introduction  of  Western  ideas  and  institutions. 
The  young  Emperor,  Gong-Sl,  is  reported  to  be  lib¬ 
eral,  Intelligent,  and  progressive.  I  think  he  will 
retain  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  present  Premier,  and 
surround  him  with  a  Cabinet  of  equally  brilliant 
men.  Americans  think  that  China  has  only  tw*o 
parties,  tiiose  of  war  and  i)eace.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  numberless  parties,  but  there  are, 
as  here,  only  two  tendencies,  the  one  progressive 
and  the  other  conservative.  The  latter  has  been 
in  power  since  the  Tai-Plng  rebellion ;  the  former 
now  takes  its  place.  Wo  who  are  semi- American¬ 
ized  look  forward  to  a  period  of  great  change  and 
improvement.” 

EDVCATIONAl<. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Duryea  declines  the  presidenej*  of 
Union  College,  and  decides  to  remain  in  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Brown,  for  many  yeare 
pastor  of  one  of  the  United  Presbj*terian  churches 
of  Pittsburgh,  but  who  has  for  some  time  taken 
great  Interest  in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  Principal  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

MeGill  University,  Montreal,  which  had  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  donation  of  £30,000  bj*  James  McGill, 
a  native  of  Glasgow,  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
universities  of  this  continent,  with  fortj*  professors 
and  five  hundred  students,  and  property  approach¬ 
ing  one  million  dollars  in  value.  Affiliated  with  it 
is  the  Presbyterian  College,  the  Weslej*an  Tlieolog- 
Ical  Collie,  the  Congr^ational  College,  and  the 
Anglican  Diocesan  CoU^e. 

The  decree  of  Judge  Shepard  that  the  Universitj* 
of  Chicago,  by  giving  a  trust  deed  on  its  propertj* 
and  allowing  it  to  be  foreclosed,  had  forfeited  its 
title,  and  that  the  property  should  revert  to  the 
Douglas  heirs,  has  been  set  aside  on  petition  of  the 
trustees.  The  plea  was  that  the  claims  of  the 
heirs  should  not  have  been  made  until  the  title  had 
been  fully  divested  by  expiration  of  the  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  redemption.  The  trustees  are  giv*en  till 
Sept.  1  to  plead,  answer,  or  demur. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  colleges  will,  or  fain 
would,  begin  the  new  year  w*ith  a  new  pr«>sidont  at 
their  head.  As  j*et.  Marietta  makes  no  sign,  and 
Dr.  Duryea  having  definitely  declined  the  Union 
overtures,  there  are  these  important  vacancies  to 
be  filled.  Bowdoin  and  Cornell  have  new  presi¬ 
dents,  and  we  trust  they  will  prove  just  the  right 
men  for  these  important  posts.  The  Brunswick 
(Me.)  Telegraph  prints  the  following  letter  from 
the  Rev.  William  D’W.  Hyde,  accepting  the  Presi¬ 
denej*  of  Bowdoin  Collie : 

The  Rev.  Egbert  C.  Sjnj*th,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  John 
S.  Sewall,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Parsons,  A.M., 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Adams,  D.D. : 

Dear  Sirs :  Your  letter  of  the  25th  June  inform¬ 
ing  me  of  my  election  to  the  Presidenej*  of  Bow¬ 
doin  College  and  the  Professorship  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  is  at  hand.  I  am  deeplj*  sensi¬ 
ble  both  of  the  great  honor  and  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  your  action  confers  upon  me.  My  own  prefer¬ 
ence  would  be  to  come  as  professor  only;  yet 
from  the  first  I  have  felt  that  a  Divine  voice  is 
calling  me  to  this  work,  and  I  abide  by  your  decis¬ 
ion  and  accept  the  twofold  appointment.  In  doing 
so  I  recognize  that  the  Presidency  Is  an  office,  not 
of  government,  but  of  administration,  and  shall 
endeavor  in  all  things  faithfully  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  constituted  Governors  of  the  col¬ 
lie,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  its  hon¬ 
orable  past.  I  am  also  mindful  of  the  religious 
aim  both  of  the  founders  and  of  the  present  Trus¬ 
tees  and  Overseers,  and  shall  endeavor  so  far  as  in 
me  lies  to  codperate  with  you  in  making  the  col¬ 
lege  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  our  God.  Thanking 
you  for  your  kind  words  of  welcome,  and  uniting 
with  you  in  prayer  for  God’s  continued  blessing  on 
the  college,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  faithful 
servant,  W illiam  D’W.  Hyde. 

Pateteon,  N.  J.,  Jalr  U,  1886. 


THE  GREAT  MOURNING. 

The  death  of  Gen.  Grant  has  called  out  many 
discourses,  but  of  all  w*e  have  read  or  glanced  over, 
we  have  hardly  come  across  anything  more  to  our 
mind  than  “  A  Memorial  Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  delivered  by  the  pastor. 
Rev,  Dr,  Bjrron  Sunderland,  in  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sabbath  morning, 
July  26.”  It  is  explained  that  the  neat  pamphlet 
form  in  which  it  comes  to  us  and  others  is  due  to  the 
appreciation  and  liberality  of  Mr.  James  L.  Norris. 
Its  author  would  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  bardlj* 
worthy  of  the  distinction  of  print  which  this 
friend  has  given  it.  At  any  rate  he  says  in  his 
prefatorj*  note,  half  apologetically :  “  This  simple 
discourse,  the  humble  tribute  of  one  whose  minis¬ 
trations  the  illustrious  General,  mourned  to-day 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  at  one  time  attend¬ 
ed — was  prepared  in  a  round  of  daily  duties,  and 
delivered  on  this  first  opportunity  occurring  after 
his  decease.”  Taking  his  text  as  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
24:  “  .  .  .  And  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned 
for  Josiah,”  it  is  to  be  said  that  Dr.  Sunderland 
gave  his  usual  congregation  (which  includes  the 
President  of  the  United  States)  a  most  excellent 
sermon — simple  perhaps,  as  he  has  said,  but  none 
the  worse  for  that,  and  certainlj*  not  lacking  in 
any  element  of  appropriateness  and  faithfulness. 
In  his  long  and  prominent  settlement  at  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  nation.  Dr.  Sunderland  has  witnessed 
the  coming  and  going  of  Administrations — changes 
and  tragedies  that  are  ever  more  historical.  Ho 
hence  maj*  w'ell  speak  boldly  and  as  a  father. 
That  he  has  done  so  on  the  present  occasion,  so 
fraught  w*lth  great  and  tender  memories,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation, 
will  be  apparent  to  all  who  read.  We  here  give 
the  closing  portion  of  the  discourse : 

But  there  is  one  comfort  in  the  thought  that  he, 
a  soldier,  the  head  of  great  armies,  exposed  so 
often  to  the  death-storm,  which  swept  awaj*  from 
his  side  so  manj*  of  his  comrades,  w*a8  permitted, 
like  Washington,  to  die  in  his  own  bed  surrounded 
by  his  wife  and  children,  his  physicians  and  his 
pastor.  Alexander  died  in  old  Babylon  amid  the 
fogs  of  the  marshes  and  the  scenes  of  revelry  and 
debauch  w'hich  hastened  his  dissolution.  Cmsar 
fell  in  the  Roman  State-house,  at  the  foot  of  Pom- 
pey’s  pillar — stabbed  to  death  by  the  bloody  hands 
of  Brutus  and  his  associates.  Marlborough  died 
at  Windsor  Lodge,  smitten  of  palsy.  Wellington 
died  of  apoplexy  at  Walmer  Castle.  Lincoln  and 
Garfield  were  sped  to  death  by  the  assassin’s  bul¬ 
let  in  our  ow'ii  gracious  city — but  Grant  lies  down 
to  the  dreamless  sleep,  after  long,  patient,  heroic, 
Christian  suffering  indeed,  amid  all  the  touching 
endearments  of  family  and  fond  friends  in  that 
mountain  cottage,  in  the  pure  and  peaceful  air  of 
almost  virgin  Nature,  in  a  region  of  the  Empire 
State  full  of  historic  interest,  near  bj*  the  famous 
waters  of  Saratoga ;  that  mountain  cottage  which 
henceforth  shall  become  the  sacred  shrine  of  the 
nation’s  proud  but  weeping  memories. 

Was  Gen.  Grant  a  Christian  believer  'i*  Did  he 
trust  in  Christ  as  his  own  and  onlj*  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  ?  On  thtise  questions  many  hearts  will 
ponder  with  deep  and  unfeigned  interest.  In 
these  Christian  times  the  apotheosis  of  a  great  man 
is  far  different  from  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  is  fitting  to  pay  respect  and  ven¬ 
eration  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  deeds  of 
the  Patriot,  the  Philanthropist,  and  the  Benefac¬ 
tor  ;  but  no  real  Chri.stian  can  forget  that  the  no¬ 
blest  and  the  grandest  of  the  human  race  belong 
to  a  fallen  and  sinful  order,  and  like  the  humblest 
and  most  erring  of  the  sons  of  men,  have  need  of 
that  salvation  which  is  provided  only  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Clirist. 

I  think  that  Gen.  Grant  was  impressed  with  a 
profound  conviction  of  tliis  momentous  doctrine. 
But  he  was  “  a  silent  man  ” — a  man  of  deeds  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  words.  There  was,  moreover,  an  in¬ 
ner  temple  of  ids  mind  where  his  most  sacred 
thoughts  of  God  and  eternal  things  were  kept  from 
curious  public  observation.  During  his  residence 
in  this  city,  he  was  deeply  interested,  both  as  an 
auditor  and  as  an  officer,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
churches  he  attended.  He  was  an  earnest  listener 
to  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  a  Christian  life  while 
he  occupied  a  seat  in  our  sanctuarj* ;  and  when  he 
loft  us  for  his  own  church,  he  was  made  u-t^istee 
of  the  new  and  active  organization,  and  there,  in 
the  noble  edifice  near  by  us,  for  eight  years  he  was 
found  among  the  most  regular  and  earnest  attend¬ 
ants.  In  all  his  private  conversation  he  was  sin¬ 
gularly  free  from  unbecoming  language.  In  all  his 
public  utterances  he  recognized  and  expressed  his 
deep  conviction  of  the  overruling  Providence  of 
God,  and  his  profound  reverence  for  the  Christian 
religion. 

During  his  residence  in  New  York,  he  carried  out 
the  same  devotion,  and  in  the  last  long,  painful 
illness,  he  had  with  him  bj*  his  very  bedside  his  in¬ 
timate,  trusted,  and  honored  pastor,  who,  as  I  am 
informed  and  believe,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Grant 
led  their  daily  familj*  devotions.  What  more  maj* 
have  passed  botw*een  them,  whicli  w*ould  indicate 
what  we  all  desire  so  much  to  know,  remains  to  be 
told  by  him  who  lias  been  Intrusted  by  the  illustri¬ 
ous  dead  to  bear  his  religious  testimony  to  the 
world. 

And  on  this  topic — at  a  most  solemn  moment  in 
the  experience  of  the  nation — I  will  not  forbear  to 
avow  what  I  have  manj*  times  repeated  onqother 
occasions,  namelj*,  that  no  more  essential  or  im¬ 
portant  duty  belongs  to  our  public  men  than  mak¬ 
ing  a  public  profession  of  their  Christian  faith 
through  the  solemn  ordinances  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  value  of  such  testimony,  given  in 
such  a  manner,  to  the  contemporarj*  and  coming 
generations,  is  simplj*  priceless.  If  men  believe  in 
Christ,  let  them  have  the  candor  and  courage  to 
confess  it,  and  that  in  the  most  solemn  forms 
w*hlch  the  rites  of  the  Christian  Church  impose. 
It  is  not  good  to  postpone  this  profession  against 
all  the  chances  of  sudden  death ;  for  while  a  man 
may  count  on  tlie  Divine  compassion  to  the  last 
moment,  he  ought  not  to  hazard  the  opportunity 
of  leaving  behind  him  the  most  positive  evidence 
he  can  ever  give  of  his  peace  with  God  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  That  General 
Grant  had  this  peace  and  this  faith  in  his  final 
daj*8,  we  all  expect  to  hear. 

The  circumstances  of  his  illness  and  death  in 
this  respect  are  widely  different  from  those  w*hich 
arose  around  the  dying  couch  of  his  great  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  Presidential  office,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  smitten  senseless  in  an  instant;  and  of 
his  successor.  President  Garfield,  who  was  three 
months  dj*ing,  w  ithout  any  known  or  reported  con¬ 
versation  with  any  minister  of  the  Gospel  save  that 
which  transpired  at  the  depot  where  he  was  strick¬ 
en  down.  There  are  some  strange,  unwritten  inci¬ 
dents  in  both  these  cases  which  cast  a  thrilling 
light  upon  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  those 
whom  He  has  lifted  into  positions  of  vast  honor, 
power,  and  responsibilitj* ! 

There  is  another  thing  which  comes  home  to  us 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  General  Grant,  and 
to  which  as  a  people  wo  have  not  been  heretofore 
altogetlior  strangers — I  mean  the  universal  out¬ 
burst  of  all  the  most  sacred  sympathies  of  which 
humanity  is  susceptible.  There  have  been  times 
in  our  national  history  when  party  bitterness  and 
unseemly  feuds  have  dwplj*  prejudiced  the  fair 
fame  of  the  Republic.  There  are  wounds  and  rents 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  which  it  seems  there 
are  no  needles  of  Providence  to  knit  up  again  like 
that  of  a  common  sorrow.  In  the  past,  on  two 
eminent  occasions,  this  needle  of  national  grief 
has  knit  together  the  ravelled  robe  of  our  national 
unity,  and  made  it  stronger  than  ever.  There  has 
now  come  another,  to  snow  us  what  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  apt  to  forget,  that  we  are  all  Americans. 
The  personal  and  family  adversities  of  the  last 
year  or  two,  the  painful  Illness  borne  so  bravely, 
are  not  without  meaning  to  the  thoughtful  student 
of  Providence.  The  work  of  his  life  was  ended ;  it 
was  time  for  him  to  die.  While  a  revolution  of 
popular  sentiment  had  clothed  a  new  man  with 
the  vast  power  of  the  Government  which  once  his 
hand  had  wielded,  there  is  no  more  pathetic  thing 
in  these  recent  months  and  days  than  the  last  act  of 
the  expiring  Congress  and  the  first  act  of  the  new 
Chief  Magistrate  in  restoring  the  dying  General  to 
his  place  on  the  roll  of  martial  honor;  and  this  to 
be  followed  so  swiftly  by  those  fitting  and  tender 
words  which  went  forth  from  the  Executive  Man¬ 
sion  but  the  other  day  to  the  widowed  heart  of  her 
who  sits  in  her  desolation  receiving  with  her  fa¬ 
therless  children  the  neat  volume  of  condolence 
which  surges  aroimd  her  from  every  quarter. 
This  private  message,  this  public  proclamation  of 
the  President,  will  be  embalmed  in  the  memory  of 
men,  and  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  name  of 
the  great  General  whose  demise  has  called  it  forth. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  nation  Itself,  so  touching  and 
so  tender,  which  showrs  for  all  time  and  to  all  peo¬ 
ple  the  reality  of  our  fraternity  and  the  value  of 
our  common  heritage ! 

Gen.  Grant  was  permitted  before  his  eyes  were 
closed  in  death,  like  Moses  overlooking  the  land 
of  promise,  to  see  tor  himself  the  returning  tide  of 
national  good-will  and  growing  confidence.  His 
grand  heart  had  longed  for  peace,  and  he  saw  her 
coming  truly  in  her  beauty  and  her  might.  The 
asperiries  of  the  past  were  vanishing  sway.  The 
hostilities  that  kept  men  apart  were  yielding  to 
the  gentle  but  most  potent  infiuences  of  a  day  of 
better  feeling.  Towards  himself  and  his  dear  ones 
he  felt  the  grateful  sympathy  of  the  whole  nation 


beating  with  the  spirit  of  loving  veneration.  On 
all  this  fair  vision,  on  all  this  new  outbreak  of  ap¬ 
preciation  which  stirred  even  his  own  pulses  with 
a  vigor  which  alas  has  proved  so  brief,  he  was 
privileged  to  look  with  a  calm  satisfaction. 

The  day  of  his  death  calls  forth  a  nation’s  grief. 
It  is  one  lamentation  without  a  discordant  tone. 
Human  imperfections  are  all  forgotten.  The  mis¬ 
takes,  the  errors,  the  follies  of  a  life-time,  sink  in¬ 
to  oblivion  before  the  sublime  and  awe-inspiring 
anthem  of  a  proud  people’s  sorrow — before  the 
matchless  death-march  of  a  mighty  nation  bearing 
him  to  his  grave ! 

The  great  lesson  of  this  far-reaching  event  is 
that  which  the  pen  of  inspiration  wrote  out  for  all 
the  world  to  read  and  ponder  thousands  of  years 
ago — “  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning 
than  to  the  house  of  feasting.” 

The  words  w*hich  concluded  Lincoln’s  first  in¬ 
augural  address  come  back  to  us  to-day  with  chas¬ 
tening,  melting,  unifying  energy:  “The  mystic 
cords  of  memory,”  he  said,  “  stretching  from  every 
battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart 
and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touch¬ 
ed,  as  they  surely  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature !  ” 

How  prophetic  to-day  sounds  this  sentence, 
which  he  himself  and  thousands  of  others  sealed 
with  their  blood  !  Alreadj*  the  swift  speeding  years 
have  told  off  to  the  nation  the  mighty  roster  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  How  many  times  have  the  cities 
been  covered  with  the  dark  emblems  of  mourning 
How  many  times  has  the  air  been  laden  with  voices 
of  grief  in  the  people’s  recurring  lamentation  ?  The 
mourning  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  is  dwarfed  be¬ 
side  the  sorrow  which  has  come  to  the  Republic 
over  the  burial  of  her  great  actors  and  her  noble 
sons,  while  out  of  the  dust  and  dissolution,  out  of 
the  tears  and  heartaches  of  weeping  motliers  and 
disconsolate  children,  have  sprung  up  those  sub¬ 
lime  sympathies  which  give  in  the  North,  in  the 
South,  in  East  and  West,  new  coherence  and  orna¬ 
ment  to  society  and  civilization. 

Ah,  how  true  it  is,  that  beneath  the  shadows  of 
the  sepulchre  the.  nation’s  heart  is  purified,  and 
graces  come  into  our  private  and  public  life  which 
light  it  up  with  an  immortal  beauty,  and  fill  it  with 
a  radiance  descended  from  the  skies.  So  the  pil¬ 
grim  angel  of  human  grief  treads  silently  in  hu¬ 
man  habitations,  and  makes  every  heart  sacred 
which  the  finger  of  God  has  touched.  O  pilgrim 
angel  of  human  grief,  white-haired  and  bent  with 
the  long  travel  of  the  ages,  thou  hast  kindled  new 
hope  in  the  breast  of  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
priests  and  kings ;  thou  hast  softened  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  human  nature ;  tliou  hast  trodden  over  all 
the  hills  of  Time,  and  wliere  the  de.sert  wastes 
looked  dreary  tliou  hast  blown  the  blossom  and 
inflorescence  of  a  fairer  vision  and  a  grander  life ! 

Out  of  this  mightj*  toucli  of  the  grief  we  feel  to¬ 
day,  may  the  flower  and  fruitage  of  faith  in  God,  of 
trust  in  Christ,  of  grace  bj*  the  Holj*  Gliost,  of  fel¬ 
lowship  with  man,  of  noble  purpose  and  aspiring 
aim,  come  forth  abundantly  to  bless  our  country 
and  the  world  !  Amen. 

The  following  was  read  at  the  Grant  memorial 
services  in  Ainesburj*,  Mass. : 

I  find  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  attend  the 
meeting  on  the  8th  inst.  The  nation  owes  a  deep 
and  unpayable  debt  to  Gen.  Grant.  .4.  silent,  mod¬ 
est,  unselfish  man,  he  never  boasted  of  what  he 
would  do  nor  of  what  lie  did  do,  but  when  dutj* 
called  upon  him  to  act,  ho  gave  to  his  countrj*  all 
ho  had  to  give ;  and  it  is  largely  duo  to  his  patriot¬ 
ic  devotion,  skill,  and  indomitable  will  that  wo  are 
now  a  united  people.  The  patience  and  calm  forti¬ 
tude  manifested  in  his  long  and  painful  illness 
were  in  keeping  with  his  life,  and  thej*  command 
the  synijiatlij*  and  admiration  of  all. 

J.  G.  Whittier. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  county  in  which  Gen.  Grant  was  bom  in 
Ohio  is  called  Clermont.  By  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence  his  final  restliig-jilace  is  named  Claremont. 

William  X.  Pond,  the  well  known  music  publish¬ 
er,  died  Wednesday  at  his  residence  in  New  York, 
after  an  illness  of  only  eight  daj’s,  aged  61  years. 
He  was  born  in  Albany,  but  had  resided  in  this 
city  fifty-four  years. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  X.  Pond  removes  one 
of  the  qldost  and  most  prominent  men  in  the  mu¬ 
sic  trade — a  profe.ssion  to  which  he  was  trained 
from  boyhood.  The  house  of  Firth,  Hall  &  Pond, 
then  Firth  &  Pond,  flnallj*  William  A.  Pond  &  Co., 
from  small  beginnings  and  through  various  vicissi¬ 
tudes  has  risen  to  a  large  and  fiourishing  business, 
with  an  extensive  catalogue,  including  the  names 
of  all  the  great  composers,  both  classic  and  mod¬ 
em.  The  pioneer  in  many  important  movements, 
it  took  the  a<lvance  in  loading  the  trade  to  focus 
around  Union  Square,  which  in  the  last  decatie  has 
become  the  centre  for  music  business  generally. 
Major  Pond  was  in  his  sixty-first  j*ear.  For  over 
thlrtj*  years  he  has  been  prominently  before  the 
public— as  an  officer  in  the  Seventh  Regiment,  as  a 
director  of  two  or  three  banks,  and  in  various  other 
posts  of  honor.  In  these  relations  and  in  business 
dealings  he  was  indefatigable ;  and  in  the  record  of 
such  a  life,  so  filled  with  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
manj*  look  only  at  those  business  qualities  which  ar« 
the  ones  most  exposed  to  public  view.  But  Death 
reveals  hidden  traits  of  character  and  brings  strange 
surprises.  Throughout  Mr.  Pond’s  long  and  check- 
eretl  career  lie  led  a  consistent  Christian  life,  and 
was  a  constant  worker  in  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged.  Calmly  and  lovingly  ho  told  his  son 
that  the  end  was  near,  and  ho  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  Conscious  till  the  last,  he  spoke  with 
each  member  of  his  family,  and  sank  to  rest  peace¬ 
fully  as  a  babe  dropping  asleep.  Said  his  son  “  I 
think  there  lives  no  man  better  prepared  to  die 
than  was  mj*  father.”  The  clergyman  paused  at 
the  bier,  saying,  “The  custom  of  the  Church  does 
not  sanction  eulogy  in  the  service  for  the  dead, 
else  it  were  an  occasion  to  testify  to  the  groat  loss 
St.  Thomas’s  parish  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 
our  departed  brother.  True  and  loyal,  of  child¬ 
like  simplicity,  devoted  to  the  church  he  loved,  we 
say.  Farewell,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tettore  Monument  Association  decided  that  a  mon¬ 
ument  in  Central  Park  would  not  be  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  character  of  the  great  philan¬ 
thropist,  and  therefore  it  would  be  better  to  erect 
within  the  city  a  thoroughly  fireproof  building  as 
a  home  for  the  care  of  incurables  of  all  creeds. 
The  public  will  be  asked  to  contribute  to  this  work. 

A  new  drinking  fountain  has  been  erected  at  the 
Eighth  avenue  and  Sixtieth  street  entrance  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.  The  pedestal  is  eleven  feet  in  height — 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ear  tips  of  the  horse  to  base. 
The  horse  is  represented  at  a  gallop,  facing  Eighth 
avenue,  and  underneath  the  horse’s  head  is  the  in¬ 
scription  “Justice,  Humanity,  Compassion.”  Fac¬ 
ing  Eighth  avenue  is  the  watering  trough  for  horses, 
and  in  the  rear  the  drinking  fountain  for  pedestri¬ 
ans.  About  three  inches  from  the  ground  on  each 
side  of  the  fountain,  at  its  base,  are  two  small 
troughs  for  dogs.  Over  the  fountain  is  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “Presentetl  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Moulton  to  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.”  The  cost,  about  $1,800. 

The  precautions  taken  by  Superintendent  Mur¬ 
ray  in  gathering  in  beforehand  all  the  known  pro¬ 
fessional  thieves,  and  getting  them  held  to  bail, 
were  so  successful  that  only  one  case  of  pocket¬ 
picking  was  reported  to  the  police  during  the 
Grant  day. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  will  hold  its 
first  Summer  meeting  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  on 
Aug.  24th,  1885,  the  anniversary  of  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  The  morning  meeting  will  be 
held  at  eleven  o’clock  in  Trinity  Church,  with  ad¬ 
dresses  by  the  Revs.  C.  W.  Bolton  and  Charles  F. 
Canedy.  A  collation  will  be  served  In  the  priors 
of  the  Presbyterian  church;  after  which  guests 
will  visit  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  where  the  Huguenots  first  landed. 
The  afternoon  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Pree- 
bjrterian  church  at  three  o’clock,  when  papers  will 
be  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Lindsley  of 
New  Rochelle  on  “  The  Huguenot  Settlement  of 
New  Rochelle  ” ;  and  Charles  M.  Du  Puy  on  “  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day,  its  Causes  and  Results.” 

Of  the  13,000  lunatics  in  this  State,  nearly  3,000 
are  confined  on  Blackwell’s  and  Ward’s  Islands, 
and  hundreds  of  them  are  in  a  condition  so  near 
sanity  that  their  removal  to  pleasanter  surround¬ 
ings  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  authorities  have 
been  in  search  of  a  site  for  a  lunatic  farm,  and  have 
chosen  a  tract  of  about  900  acres  at  Central  Isllp, 
not  quite  forty-five  miles  from  tba  city.  The  pur¬ 


chase  will  be  delayed  until  the  appropriation  of 
the  required  $22,000  can  be  made.  Agriculture  is 
an  excellent  occupation  for  the  harmless  insane, 
and  it  is  well  for  them  to  work  for  their  own  sup¬ 
port,  but  the  chief  purpose  of  such  a  farm  should 
be  to  provide  a  pleasant  home  and  congenial  occu¬ 
pation  for  those  whom  disease  or  other  misfortune 
has  partly  deprived  of  reason. 

John  H.  Chambers,  Water  Register,  reports  that 
the  receipts  for  Croton  water  rates  on  the  31st  day 
of  July  last  amounted  to  $227,666.49.  This  is  the 
largest  sum  ever  received  by  the  Bureau  in  any 
one  day  since  the  introduction  of  Croton  water  in¬ 
to  the  city.  The  items  occupy  302  pages  of  the 
entry  book,  thirtj*-four  lines  to  each  page.  The 
receipts  for  the  use  of  Croton  water  bj*  the  Bureau 
of  Water  Register  for  the  week  ending  August  15 
foot  up  $16,958.72. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  second  week  of 
August  in  this  city  was  seventy-six  degrees;  the 
lowest  was  sixty-one,  and  the  highest  eighty-one 
degrees.  Instead  of  the  weekly  death-roll  of  more 
than  a  thousand  in  July,  the  mortality  fell  off  to 
756 — not  much  above  the  average  of  the  healthiest 
months  of  the  j*onr. 

John  B.  Hutchinson,  a  tiustee  of  Pljmouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  died  Thursdaj*  morning.  He 
was  seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  Mr.  Beecher’s  church  for  twenty-five 
years.  Thirty-fours  ago  Mr.  Hutchinson  came  to 
Brooklyn  from  Boston.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  a  commission  merchant  in  New  York.  He 
failed  in  business  in  tl»e  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
and  fifteen  jears  later,  after  a  prosperous  business 
season,  he  sought  out  his  creditors  and  paid  them 
in  full  witli  interest. 

Miss  Miranda  Davis  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  has  been 
graduallj*  starving  to  death  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Occasionallj*  she  takes  a  sip  of  water  and 
eats  a  few  cracker  crumbs,  but  that  is  all.  Some¬ 
times  she  goes  fortj*-seven  days  without  food  or 
drink.  Although  emaciated,  her  general  health  is 
moderately  good. 

On  the  14th  Philo  Hurd,  an  old  and  wealthy  res¬ 
ident  of  Bridgeport,  dieil  at  his  home  in  that  city 
in  his  Olst  j*ear.  In  his  early  life  he  had  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  Housatonic,  Naugatuck, 
and  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroads.  After¬ 
ward  lie  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Hudson 
River  road  under  Gov.  Morgan,  and  later  was 
President  of  the  Harlem  road. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  ou  the 
14th  by  the  Queen  to  Oct.  31st. 

Mrs.  John  Cassell,  widow  of  the  founder  of  the 
eminent  publishing  house  which  still  continues  to 
employ  his  name,  died  at  Brighton,  England,  where 
she  has  lived  since  her  husband’s  death. 

The  fifty  miles  tricycling  championship  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  run  on  Julj*  28th,  on  the  Brighton  road, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  was  won  by  J.  M.  luglis,  in 
the  British  record  time  of  3  hours  54  minutes. 

Mr.  Herkonier  has  been  elected  Slade  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Oxford  University,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Ruskin. 

Dr.  Z.  Sigmondy,  an  experienced  tourist,  wlio  re¬ 
cently  published  a  book  on  The  Dangers  of  Alpine 
Climbing,  has  been  killed  bj*  falling  over  a  preci¬ 
pice,  after  climbing  the  Pic  de  la  Ney  in  the  Hautes 
Alpes,  wlilch  had  hithi'rto  been  considered  an  im¬ 
possible  feat. 

Lord  Ernest  Vane  Temple  is  dead.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  late  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  serving  under  the  name  of  Captain 
Stewart. 

Dundee  in  Scotland  has  8620  houses  of  only  one 
room  each,  in  which  there  is  apopulation  of  23,670, 
and  16,987  houses  of  two  rooms  each,  into  which 
are  crowded  74,374  men,  women,  and  children.  If 
to  tlicse  be  added  the  three-room  houses,  with  the 
people  living  in  them,  it  shows  that  118,000  of  the 
140,000  inhabitants  of  Dundee  live  in  houses  of  one 
or  three  rooms.  Poverty  and  misery  abound,  and 
yet  it  is  the  principal  seat  of  linen  manufactures, 
and  is  an  important  centre  for  sugar  refining,  work¬ 
ing  gin-iron  and  shipbuilding. 

The  National  Republican  him  receivoil  a  letter 
from  the  United  States  Counsul  General  at  Paris, 
stating  that  one  of  the  four  gold  medals  commem¬ 
orative  of  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  is  in  the 
possession  of  David  F.  S.  Fuller,  an  attache  of  the 
Paris  Consulate.  The  whereabouts  of  the  others 
are  unknown. 

Several  French  women  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  builders  and  house  decorators,  and  now 
comes  the  news  that  an  American,  Miss  Laura 
White,  has  just  been  admitted  to  the  Special  School 
of  Architecture  in  Paris. 

George  Curtius,  the  philologist,  is  dead.  Ho 
was  born  at  Lubeck  on  April  16,  1820,  and  held 
professorships  at  Dresden,  Berlin,  Kiel,  and  Leip¬ 
zig.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  grammar  and 
of  many  works  on  the  Greek  language  and  compar¬ 
ative  pliilology. 

Bismarck  has  issued  an  order  discharging  the 
thousands  of  women  employed  throughout  the 
Empire  in  the  telegraph  offices,  on  the  ground  that 
the  gentler  sex  is  unsuited  for  government  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  Afghans  have  destroyed  all  the  gardens  and 
villages  round  about  Herat  likely  to  afford  food  or 
shelter  to  an  attacking  foroe. 

Mr.  Heap,  the  United  States  Consul,  has  sent  to 
the  Porte  another  protest,  couched  in  stronger 
terms  than  those  of  his  first  protest,  against  the 
expulsion  of  Americans  from  Jerusalem  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  Jews.  Mr.  Heap  points  out 
that  the  expulsions  are  in  violation  of  treaty  stipu¬ 
lations  and  are  liable  to  lead  to  serious  difficulty. 
He  hfus  also  referred  the  matter  to  the  Government 
at  Washington. 

A  dispatch  from  Suakim  states  that  Osman  Digna 
has  forsaken  his  followers  and  fled  to  Kordofan. 
The  result  is  that  many  sheikhs  are  going  into 
Suakim  and  offering  submission  to  the  British 
commander. 

Information  has  been  received  at  Cairo  that  a 
civil  war  has  broken  out  at  Khartoum,  that  the 
treasury  has  been  sacked,  and  that  the  Mahdi’s  suc¬ 
cessor  and  other  officials  have  been  killed. 

Official  advices  have  been  received  confirming 
the  report  that  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  claims  of  German  subjects  concerning 
the  latter’s  possessions  in  Zanzibar.  The  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar’s  house  is  within  short  range  of  the 
guns  of  the  German  warships  now  at  anchor  before 
his  Highness’s  capital;  and  at  their  demand  the 
Sultan  has  abandoned  his  claims  to  the  large  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Sagala,  which  native  chiefs  have  ceded  to 
the  German  Colonization  Societj*.  The  fresh  re¬ 
ports  of  the  fertility  and  salubrity  of  these  African 
highlands  have  doubtless  led  Bismarck’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  insist  that  Seyyld  Bargash  should  cease  to 
meddle  with  the  German  colonizing  experiment. 
Dr.  Jfilke  has  just  gone  home  with  a  glowing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  value  and  richness  of  these  uplands 
130  miles  west  of  Zanzibar.  Mr.  Last,  the  English 
missionary,  who  has  lived  for  eight  years  among 
these  valleys  and  mountains,  says  the  climate  is 
very  healthful,  that  all  European  vegetables  come 
to  great  perfection  in  Hagala,  that  large  crops  of 
Indian  com  and  rice  are  raised  in  the  valleys,  and 
that  the  natives  are  glad  to  welcome  well-disposed 
white  people.  “  When  the  Germans  build  their 
proposed  railroad,”  he  says,  “  we  may  hope  to  see 
this  rich  and  beautiful  country  soon  opened  up 
and  many  settlers  soaking  their  homes  on  its  love¬ 
ly  mountain  slopes.”  This  territory,  though  nom¬ 
inally  subject  to  Seyyid  Bargash,  has  practically 
been  independent,  following  its  own  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  without  reference  to  the  Sultan.  He  has 
never  effectively  asserted  his  authority  there,  and 
few  people  knew  he  claimed  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  Sagala  until  Germany  established  a  protecto¬ 
rate  over  the  country.  Whatever  the  Sultan’s 
rights,  Germany,  in  spite  of  him,  has  just  started 
her  sixth  expedition  to  Sagala,  and  he  has  had  to 
give  in. 


The  commander  of  an  EngUsh  vessel  which  went 
recently  to  Nagasaki,  Japan,  reports  that  while 
passing  the  harbor  at  the  south  of  Quelpart  Island 
he  saw  three  Russian  men-of-war  stationed  there¬ 
in.  The  Russian  flag  was  flying  on  shore,  and 
forts,  pier,  and  wharves  were  being  constructed. 
A  naval  officer  who  has  just  returned  to  Vienna 
from  a  cmise  in  the  Chinese  seas  also  supplies  the 
following :  “  The  constant  reinforcement  of  the 
Russian  East  Asian  Squadron,  and  the  appearance 
of  several  ships  belonging  to  it  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  island  of  Quelpart,  where 
they  were  observed  to  take  soundings,  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  authorities. 
They  have  now  ascertained  that  the  Russians  con¬ 
template  the  occupation  of  Quelpart.  The  island 
in  question  is  a  strategic  position  of  first  class  im¬ 
portance,  between  China,  Japan,  and  the  Corea. 
It  commands  the  seaway  to  important  commercial 
centres.  It  is  only  150  geographical  miles  from 
Shanghai.  It  would  make  an  excellent  station  for 
the  fleet  of  a  foreign  power.  The  Corean  Govern¬ 
ment  are  not  in  a  position  to  defend  it.  If  Quel¬ 
part  were  once  occupied  by  the  Russians  the  twin 
islands  of  Tchusima,  at  present  the  property  of 
Japan,  would  inevitably  share  a  similar  fate.  In 
1859  an  attempt  made  by  Russian  merchantmen  to 
colonize  the  Tchusima  Islands  was  frustrated  bj* 
England.  The  common  danger  that  would  thus 
confront  China  and  Japan  from  the  projected  Rus¬ 
sian  bccupation  of  Quelpart  has  brought  about  a 
rapprochement  between  those  two  powers,  in  view 
of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  Corean  island. 
China  in  particular  is  evidently  preparing  for  war. 
Agriculture,  trade,  and  industry  are  everywhere  at 
a  standstill,  and  the  whole  energies  of  the  country 
are  devoted  to  the  milltarj*  preparations  now  go¬ 
ing  on.  Troops  are  being  recruited,  fortifications 
erected,  and  army  provisions  stored  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Many  of  the  river  mouths  are  closed. 
Japan  is  not  idle  either.  Orders  have  been  issued 
for  the  equipment  of  forty  ships  and  twenty-three 
torpedo  boats.  Militarj*  manoeuvres  ou  a  vast 
scale  are  now  taking  place  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Mikado  at  Fukuoka.  The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  are  also  making  other  preparations  that 
point  to  approaching  military  action. 

.Advices  from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  West  Africa, 
under  date  of  July  15th,  report  that  a  petty  king, 
Coanhama  Huilla,  died  recently,  and  the  natives, 
attributing  his  death  to  the  witchcraft  of  the 
whites,  massacred  twentj*  feuropeans,  including 
three  French  missionaries. 

The  tugboat  Game  Cock,  which  was  stolen  from 
the  railway  people  bj*  the  Colombian  insurgents 
during  the  late  rebellion,  and  which  caused  consid¬ 
erable  annoyance  to  the  United  States  marines, 
lias  been  captured  by  the  United  States  Steamship 
Yantic  and  brouglit  to  Aspiiiwall,  and  returned  to 
the  original  owners,  and  her  navigators  have  been 
lodged  in  jail  as  traitors.  A  quantitj*  of  arms  and 
ammunition  was  found  upon  the  vessel.  The  reb¬ 
els  upon  the  Game  Cock  refused  to  surrender  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fire  a 
bow-chaser.  This  was  the  only  shot  fired,  as  it 
had  the  desired  effect.  Tliere  is  great  rejoicing  in  ■ 
Aspinwall  over  the  capture,  as  it  was  principally 
through  the  Game  Cock’s  aid  that  the  rebels  on 
shore  wageil  such  a  stubborn  war,  and  had  she  re¬ 
mained  at  large,  it  is  possible  tliat  her  crew  would 
have  succeeded  in  precipitating  another  war. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Excellent  Reanlta. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Willis,  Eliot,  Me.,  says:  “Horsford’a 
Acid  Phosphate  gives  most  excellent  results.” 

The  puie.st,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Liveb  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 

oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A.JuP>>.. _ 

New  York.  ^ 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J DNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co. 


Obesity  cured ;  fat  folks  reduced  to  normal  size. 
Improved  health  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
Drs.  Densmore,  130  West  44th  8t.,  New  York. 


New  York,  Monday,  August  17, 1885. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrcas^^ 
of  $2,082,600  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at^ 
$59,555,875  against  $32,538,300  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $6,879,660  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $2,087,400 ; 
the  specie  is  down  $474,900;  the  legal  tenders  are 
decreased  $1,264,900 ;  the  deposits  other  than  Unit- 
ed  States  are  up  $1,411,200,  and  the  circulation  is 
increased  $19,800. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison :  ' 

Hlfheat.  LowMt.  1884 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret . 


Canada  Southern. 


Central  Pacific . 

dheaapeaxe  and  Ohio. 


Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret. 


Chicago.  Mllwauzee  «  8t.  Paul... 
Chicago.  HU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret.. 


Chicago.  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg..  ... 
Chicago.  St.  Louis  a  Pittsburg  pret 
Cleveland,  C..  C.  a  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  Coal . . . 

Col.  and  Oreenvllle  pret . 


Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal . 

Delaware.  Lack,  a  Western . 

Denver  a  Bio  Hrande  . 


B.  Tenn.,  Va..  k  OeorgU . 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,aaeorglapret. 


Oreeu  Bay  a  Winona . 

Fort  Worth  k  Denver  City. 
Homes  take . . 


tnd..  Bloom,  a  Western 
Lake  Brie  a  Western.... 


Long  Island . 

Keokuk  a  Des  Holnes. 


Louuvllle,  Now  Albany  a  0 . 

Hanhattan  con . 

Uauhattan  Beach . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . . 

Michigan  Central .  - 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  a  Western  pret 

Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis  Pret.... 

Uissourl  Pacific . 

Missouri,  Kansas  a  Tez«s . 

Mobile  a  Ohio . 

Nashville.  Chat,  a  St.  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

How  York  Central . . 

Mew  York  k  New  England . 

New  York.  Chic,  a  St.  Louis .  j 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  a  St.  Louis  pret .  “1 

New  York,  Lack,  a  Westeru. . 

New  York.  L.  E.  a  Weststm . . . 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Westsn  prat 

Now  York,  Bus.  a  Westers .  “ 

Now  York,  Sus.  a  Wostors  pret 

Nortolk  and  Western  pret . 

Northern  Pacific .  tJJ 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  "I 

Ohio  Central .  -i* 

Ohio  Boutnem . 

Ohio  a  Mississippi . 

Ontario  a  Westeru . • 

Oregon  Ballway  a  HavlgsttOB 

Oregon  Short  lino . . 

Oregon  a  Transoontlnental.... 


Peoria.  Decatur  a  EvansvUle. 


Bensselaer  and  Saratoga.... 
Blchmosd  sad  Allegheny,  y 
Blchmenda  Danville. ....J. 


Bochesiera  Pltttburg 

Borne,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 


St  Louis  a  San  Frandsoo  ist  pret. 
St  Paul  a  Duluth  . 


St. Paul  a  Omaha..... . 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha  nret . 

St  Paul. Minn,  a  Manitoba. 


Texas  Pactlle. 


TlrglnJa  Midland . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  a  Pselflo. . 

Wabash.  St.  LouU  k  Paclfle  preL. 
Western  Onion  Telegraph...^.. . . 
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